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Waar Africa is, what it has been, and what it is to be, are 
questions, perhaps, equally difficult to answer. It contains 
traces of the earliest civilization which the world has known ; 
but of all the great continents at the present day, it is the most 
barbarous and uncivilized. If we except that wonderful people 
whose records stand along the banks of the Lower Nile, me if 
we blot out the short brilliant career of Alexandrian learning 
and science—from the days of pre-historic Egypt and the days 
of the Greek Ptolemies, the whole continent of Africa has 
not forwarded in any one direction the progress of the human 
race. It has sent forth from its ten thousand miles of coast 
none to conquer, none to colonise, none to hasten, none to 
retard, none even to take a place in the ranks of, the onward 
march of mankind. Its few great names which have found a 
place in the world’s history are for the most part of foreign, 
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not aboriginal extraction. The old Carthaginian generals, Han- 
nibal and Hasdrubal, and the Christian Carthaginian doctors, 
Cyprian and Tertullian, were not of native blood. It was the 
last of the Roman provinces to receive Christianity, and the 
first to lose it. The Gospel increased and multiplied when it 
was introduced, like the sudden growth of tropical vegetation: 
it was welcomed on the burning sands of Libya, and among the 
vineyards of Tripolis, and the palm-groves of Numidia, and the 
valleys of the Atlas range, with a fervour to which the colder 
and more cautious temperament of the Northern tribes was 
strange. But it proved to have no vitality, no permanence. 
No part of the Empire offered a feebler resistance to the incur- 
sions of the barbarians; and no part of the Church wandered 
eventually into wilder extravagances, was more hopelessly 
distracted by schism, or more fatally submerged in heresy. 
Other provinces shook themselves free from the deadly effects 
of the Arianism which their barbarian conquerors cast over 
them ; others healed the early factions into which at one time 
or another they were split; but the great Donatist schism and 
the fierce Vandal heresy were fatal to Africa. She never recovered 
from them, and when in the seventh century the missionary 
warriors of Mahomet swept along the coast, she fell a complete 
and helpless prey. And the African Church, which in her day 
had furnished more than her share of martyrs in times of per- 
secution—which had never failed to produce some champions in 
behalf of the orthodox faith—which had given to the world the 
greatest Father of the Western creed—which in the brief period 
of her glory was immediately under sacerdotal‘government, and 
in which the religion professed was the religion actually working 
in the hearts of the people—Africa, as some say, the birth-place 
of Latin Christianity, the brightest jewel in the crown of the 
West, was snatched away, to be held, up to the present date, in 
the tenacious grasp of the Arabian Prophet. The Abyssinian 
Church, the offspring of the Great Athanasius, still maintains a 
degraded Christianity, while the | ee city of its founder's 
see is yet under the yoke of the Turks; and her Coptic sister 
yet lingers with a faint and bare existence, among the cities of 
Egypt, having long outlived its Eastern metropolis. But with 
that exception; the whole Mediterranean shore, from the river 
of Egypt to the Atlantic, from the desert to the coast, from 
Cairo to Morocco, lies prostrated under the dominion of Maho- 
metanism. 

The geographical formation of the African continent was 
unknown till recent times, and may be said to be known only 
conjecturally now. It is doubtful whether even its shape was 
understood by the ancients. The Roman colonies and depen- 
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dencies which fringed its northern coast found themselves 
bounded in their utmost limit towards the south by vast 
inhospitable tracts of sand; and they conceived them as 
stretching to the torrid zone, and becoming more and more 
arid, and inhabited by a few wild-beasts and strange monstrous 
beings. As the power of Rome declined, the boundaries of 
civilization became closer and closer encroached upon by the 
wilderness, until the only notion that Africa presented to the 
medieval imagination, was that of a narrow strip of country 
skirting the Mediterranean, occupied by fierce, swarthy, piratical 
Moors, and beyond them the interminable desert, and beyond 
that, whatever fancy suggested. 

The enterprise of commerce, and the awakening activity of 
European nations when the dark ages began to clear away, 
soon disclosed the real shape of the continent, and the general 
nature of the tribes inhabiting its shores. But the notion long 
lingered in men’s minds that the interior was an enormous 
trackless waste of sand, without water and without vegetation. 
It is within the present century that this. idea began to be 
dispelled; and it is only within the present generation that a 
true one has begun to occupy its place. 

Our own is remarkably an exploring age ; and the English in 
their way are an adventurous people. The range of things into 
which they seek to penetrate is a wide one. The unknown, the 
mysterious, the inaccessible, the impracticable, which in a more 
primitive age of mankind excited a sort of awe, now produce 
only impatience. The desire to discover, the longing to open 
out what has hitherto been concealed, is but one development, 
and perhaps the fairest, of the inquiring tendencies of the times 
in which we live. A national eagerness for exploring new 
countries is an attribute of a commercial people. Pure evan- 
gelical zeal, the love of adventure, or the advancement of 
science, will drive out into unknown lands individual travellers, 
but the nations from whence they come are actuated as such by 
more material motives. The Pheenicians, the pioneers of the 
Old World, and the Portuguese, the Dutch, and ourselves, the 
explorers of the New, are essentially commercial races. To the 
more devout mind of the early Greek, the inaccessible sources 
of the mighty Nile were enveloped in a sort of mystery; and the 
traveller who attempted to unfold it would have expected to 
encounter the indignant river-god waiting to rebuke the auda- 
cious mortal who had dared to penetrate into his sanctuary. 
But the practical modern admits no mystery in the natural 
world—and as few as possible beyond it. No one can withhold 
admiration from the energy, the daring, the resolution, the con- 
stancy, the untiring perseverance, the self-contained and com- 
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manding courage which have led great discoverers by a sort 
of instinctive assurance to the end of their journeys; yet on 
the whole it may be questioned whether the love of discovery 
is a noble trait to be planted in the heart of a nation. The 
quality which is admirable in the individual is not necessarily 
so in the nation. It may be questioned whether the restless, 
meddlesome, domineering disposition which it engenders in the 
political body is compensated for by the glory which accom- 
panies it. The material advantage to a great commercial and 
naval Power of finding harbours, markets, and friendly tribes, is 
another matter altogether. It is the moral rather than the 
practical view of the subject at which we are looking. 

To explore the interior of Africa has been the goal towards 
which the ambition of the adventurous spirits of the present 
century has directed itself. The feat requires no ordinary 
heroism. Hostile natives, enormous distances, difficulties of 
locomotion, uncertainty of food, and, above all, long stretches 
of pestiferous country, are obstacles sufficient to repel any but 
the most enduring and ardent. Gradually, however, the huge 
continent, like one of its own unwieldy elephants sinking 
under the cloud of spears which pierce it in front and in rear 
and in flank, is yielding to the assaults of its resolute assailants, 
and seems now, at last, to have received a vital thrust. 

From the time when Bruce penetrated into Eastern Abys- 
sinia in 1769-72, down to the last triumphant expedition to the 
Nyanza Lake, there have been some thirty-five explorations of 
the continent. It is not our purpose to discuss the degree of 
success. or the progress of ethnological or geographical know- 
ledge attending upon them. They have been undertaken by 
different nations, although a great majority by English, and 
upon different plans and with different intentions: some have 
been public authorized expeditions, some private adventures ; 
some for missionary purposes, some for scientific, some for com- 
mercial; some for the sake of sport, some even in pursuit of 
health; but all have aided in laying open the scenes of their 
several exploits. From the South, from the North, from the 
West, and now at last from the East, they have advanced upon 
their foe, and there remains but a small portion of the map 
which is not scored by their tracks. The travels of Dr. Living- 
stone, starting from the Cape, extended to within 9° of the 
Equator; and there is nothing now to be added to our know- 
ledge of the general formation and nature of the whole Southern 
extremity. Dr. Barth, entering from Tripoli, and penetrating 
down to Bornd and to 10° north of the Equatorial line, and 
thence making West, and striking in his route upon the tracks of 
other travellers who had started from the Western Coast, has, 
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with them, unfolded the conformation of the land and rivers, and 
the character of the inhabitants, of the North-Western Centre. 
Captains Speke and Grant have followed the Nile to, what they 
believe to be, its source, 3° south of the Equator, and discovered 
the true watershed between Northern and Southern Africa, 
havigg thus succeeded in solving the most puzzling geographical 
problem which has ever arisen. There remains only the Western 
and Central Equatorial regions—that is, the comparatively 
limited country between the Lake Victoria Nyanza, and the 
ocean, and from Congo on the Western Coast to the mouth of 
the Niger. Of course there are very large spaces within these 
outlines into which the details have to be filled ; as, for instance, 
the great shoulder which stretches out into the Indian Ocean 
to the South of Arabia, inhabited for the most part by the 
intractable Galla tribes; or, again, the Western Coast from 
Cape Verd to Morocco; or the country lying along the left 
bank of the Nile. But the whole continent is rapidly acquiring 
a consistent and definite and reliable character in the eyes of 
scientific geographers ; and explorers will soon have to retreat 
before the ktrowlege they themselves have brought into exist- 
ence, and will have to find a field for their energies in the 
interior of Australia. ’ 

Our interest, for the present occasion, in the progress of these 
discoveries, is directed more to their missionary than to their 
scientific objects) What immediate hope there may be of 
planting the Gospel among the tribes which are settled upon, 
or rove over, the banks which for 2,000 miles hold the Queen 
of the rivers in her course, cannot be determined till Captain 
Speke has given the result of his discoveries to the world in a 
more detailed form. The bare knowledge that in such and 
such a latitude is the watershed of Africa, and that from such 
a lake*the Nile takes its rise, is a matter of pure abstract 
science. It is a desire to trace the nature of the enormous 
country which it waters, and of the countless tribes amongst 
whom it flows, which excites so much public attention to this 
great discovery. 

From all that can be gathered from the gleams of infor- 
mation appearing in speeches and reports, which the travellers 
have delivered, everything points to the certainty of what has 
been a growing conviction in the minds of many who have 
given attention to the subject, that it is from the east and 
north-east that Africa is vulnerable. On the south, where 
lie the main hopes of the progress of Christianity at _ 
little more can be done than what is being done. The Western 
coast has a climate so repelling and so deadly, that until the 
physical conditions of life in those quarters are changed by the 
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progressive advance of civilization and cultivation from other 
sides, or by whatever are the causes which most directly operate 
upon climate, there is but scanty expectation that Europeans 
will be able to establish themselves in any security or in any 
numbers on that side of the continent. To the north-west 
the ground is at present preoccupied by the French Algerian 
Colonies; and, along the Mediterranean shore, stretching far 
away inland towards the Equator, lie the strongholds of a 
vigorous and intolerant Mahometanism. There remain still 
the east and the north-east. We propose to devote a few 
pages to examining in more detail the prospects of the Church 
in each of these quarters. 

First, however, we wish to say a few words upon a topic 
which embraces them all. Amongst the many obstacles which 
oppose themselves to the evangelization of Africa by the 
English Church, not the least formidable is the endless variety 
of tribes which the continent contains. This is a difficulty 
which, from the nature of the case, is apt to be overlooked by 
separate missions, and altogether ignored by individual mis- 
sionaries. There is nothing in which men more strikingly 
exhibit the characteristics of their race and country than in 
the mode in which their religious instinct and knowledge 
unfold themselves. Ecclesiastical differences accompany poli- 
tical and still more ethnological divisions, closer than is 
commonly allowed. The great schism between Rome and 
Constantinople was practically effected centuries before the 
Ten Articles of Accusation were formally drawn up against 
the Greek Church, and the Papal Legate had deposited the 
ball of excommunication against the Patriarch on the altar of 
8. Sophia, in the eleventh century. ‘The Church of Rome, 
‘and most, if not all, the Churches of the West, were, if we 
‘ may so speak, Greek religious colonies, for some considerable 
* part of the three first centuries. Their language was Greek, 
‘ their organization Greek, their writers Greek, their Scriptures 
‘Greek.’ Yet nothing, humanly speaking, could have kept 
all the European Churches true to the Eastern type. The 
religious virtues no less than the religious errors of the Oriental 
mind develop themselves in quite a different form from that 
which marks the Northern or the Western. The dreamy, 
imaginative, metaphysical turn of the former—his leaning towards 
excessive symbolism, his love of abstract and speculative theology, 
his tendency to seclusion and asceticism, could never long con- 
tinue in close union with the vigour and eaergy and practical 
impatient intellect, with the progressive activity and their 
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jealous independence which distinguish the inhabitants of the 
colder and robuster North. It was not so much that they 
eventually separated on this or that doctrine or practice—on the 
double procession of’ the Holy Spirit, or the lawfulness of a 
married priesthood—as that they were drawn asunder by a law 
of nature: the same law which splits up the world’s inhabitants 
into different nations, under different forms of government, and 
with different political characteristics. It would be as hopeless 
to expect the whole of Europe to show mankind an example of 
twenty separate nations, of separate customs, language, and 
origin, coalescing into one gigantic commonwealth, because 
they are under the bond of a common civilization ; as to expect 
them to exhibit the identically same outward form and expres- 
sion to their religious feelings, because they profess a common 
faith and are actuated by a common hope. 

The African tribes will need a more Todataciion treatment 
in this respect than from inevitable circumstances it is possible 
they can receive. ‘To impose the same severe, rigid, unaccom- 
modating Protestantism upon every form of savage life and 
heathen nature and false belief which touches upon mission 
stations planted along the immeasurable boundaries of a vast 
continent, is to pave the way for disappointment and defeat. 
The subtle, fervid native, with his mixture of Arab blood, who 
dwells upon the burning plains adjoining the Mediterranean, 
has little in common with the brutalized savage of Dahomey or 
Ashanti on the swamps of the Niger. And the simple negro of 
the interior, and the degraded Hottentot, and the stately 
Caffre, and the yet finer type which is said to occupy the 
newly-opened parts of the Nile, are apparently so many 
distinct races. How to deal with this difficulty—how to adapt 
the forms of religion which have grown up along with our 
advanced civilization, to the cast of mind of primitive heathen 
existence, without sacrificing one iota of essential truth, either 
in practice or in doctrine; how one branch of the Catholic 
Church is to spread its distinctive faith over an hundred 
branches of the human family without violating this law of 
ethnological affinities—is one of the most intricate questions 
besetting missionary enterprise. Our knowledge of Apostolic 
practice is too limited to enable us to determine, with any 
exactness, the manner in which S. Paul treated the various 
tribes and cities which he converted. But the probability 
remains, that, having implanted a pure faith and having esta- 
blished the order val succession of Church government, j left 
the national tendencies of separate localities to disclose them- 
selves in matters of detail, without let or hindrance on hig 
part; interposing no further than to check error or extrava- 
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gance. But whether the difficulty has been thoroughly solved 
since Apostolic times, may be fairly doubted. 

The Jesuits in China and India in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, made a bold but suicidal attempt to find its 
solution. After deducting much that is fabulous and imaginary 
in the missionary annals of the great order, there remains a 
history of noble, self-denying, heroic endeavour. Gathered out 
of every European country, taught to merge all national and 
ecclesiastical sympathies in the interests of their order, ruth- 
lessly cut off from every memory of family or name or secular 
rank, sworn to submit to the law of their constitution, quod 
superiorem loco Christi Domini nostri agnoscentes obediant, and 
thus holding themselves responsible to no individual or custom, 
no Church or State, but the wurd of their superior—they went 
out among the heathen as little trammelled and with as few 
prejudicial associations as was possible. The: hardships they 
endured, the victories they won, the romantic and marvellous 
exploits they achieved, among the dense populations of the 
farthest East, need not be recounted here. We have to do 
only with the system which was pursued. Observing from 
the outset the inherent distinctions in the mental organization 
of different races, they set themselves to work, to accommodate 
the message they had to proclaim to the hearers they wished to 
convert. 

The result, so far as it could be judged by numbers—the 
most fallible of all tests—was brilliant; but measured by the 
fruits of the belief imparted, and the constancy of the 
believers, was a miserable failure. Why was it? From no 
lack of activity and zeal surely, on the part of the devoted 
preachers. Why was it then that, when in 1784, the tyrant of 
Mysore resolved to enforce the creed of the false Prophet 
throughout his dominions, and 60,000 Christians were seized 
and induced to submit to the rites of circumcision, out of that 
vast multitude, the offspring of Jesuit missions, not one soul 
was found who had the courage to confess and become a martyr 
to his religion?’ Judging after the event, the cause of this 
defection must be attributed to this: the Jesuits were too 
accommodating and too pliant. By fostering the magical super- 
stitions of the African savage, by not hesitating to adopt the 
rites and the very distinguishing tokens of the Indian Brahmin, 
by countenancing the materialism and even qualified atheism of 
China—in their eagerness to make themselves all things to all 
men, they sacrificed vital truths to circumstances and accidental 
obstacles. They recognised the operation of this ethnological 
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law of which we are speaking, but too intent upon visible and 
immediate results, they made a higher law subservient to it. 
They made a strenuous endeavour to settle the question, how 
to evangelise nations of different countries, temperament, and 
blood, without disturbing their distinct nationality: but they 
determined it, unhappily for their future converts and their own 
fame, by tainting Christianity with heathenism. They erred in 
that, the more fatal side: the leaning of our Church, by ignoring 
all mental, local, physical, and historical distinctions, is to err 
upon the other side. The true middle-way is not yet marked out. 

Nowhere do we see barbarian races growing up to a purer 
Christianity, with their national characteristics prominent and 
intact. No one of them has yet inscribed its name in the roll, 
and enlisted in the ranks of Christendom. We see, instead, all 
the finer races on which our civilization has touched, fading and 
dissolving away. We see the North American Indians, the 
Caffres, the Maories, either slowly melting from before us, or 
rushing upon utter extermination. It is a hard price which 
they have to pay for their promised rise in the scale of humanity. 
It must seem to them a strange providence, that closer contact 
with their benefactors should result, not in wealth and arts and 
knowledge and a purer faith, but in inevitable dissolution. Our 
civilization is too strong for them. It is like a luxurious banquet 
spread before a famished man—the very abundance is fatal. 
They are yet in their childhood; and, like the growth of the 
individual, the growth of nations must be progressive. But for 
them it seems to be ordered that their first and only step should 
be, not from childhood to youth, but from childhood to the 
grave. ‘They hear of the manhood to which happier races have 
attained ; they catch glimpses now and then which stimulate 
them to make themselves worthy of a place and name among 
those more blessed mortals; but by violence or by decay they 
seem destined to die out before they reach it. There are few 
more mournful sights on the earth at the present time than to 
observe savage after savage, tribe after tribe, race after race, of 
all the finer specimens of the heathen world, dwindling away 
before the marching forth of our expansive civilization. To be 
replaced by what? How far to modify the form in which reli- 
gious worship is cast in this country, so as to adapt it to the 
wants and habits of the tribes of Centrai Africa; how far the 
machinery of an English parish, and the order and ceremony of 
an English service will require to be adjusted to the capacities 
and instincts of a half-reclaimed savage,—are matters to which 
nothing short of personal observation and a lengthened ex- 
. perience can supply an answer. We submit that the exact 
mode of adjustment of a highly refined civilization and a fully 
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developed ecclesiastical system and an abstruse theology, to the 
simplicity of savage nature, has never in recent times been laid 
down in principle, nor successfully and on a large scale been 
demonstrated in practice. 

Few travellers have the gift of impressing upon their minds the 
distinctive, and if we may so say, native features of the country 
they pass through; fewer still are capable of transmitting their 
impressions to others. The text-book of Northern Africa is, or 
should be, Dr. Barth’s. One cannot sufficiently admire the 
research, the laborious conscientious industry, which must have 
attended its compilation. It has many of the qualifications which 
a book of travel should have ; it is serious, painstaking, accurate, 
exhaustive—but unutterably dull. He often has occasion to 
mention the weariness which attended his long adventurous 
journeys ; and if it is the highest praise of a traveller to convey to 
his readers the real sensations which he himself has experienced, 
a reflecting critic will not withhold this commendation from him. 
Of his self-reliance, of his resolution, of the glory of his explora- 
tion, we would not for an instant speak disparagingly. But for 
the bright, piercing, comprehensive observation which enables a 
true historian to catch at once the peculiarities of the people 
and country he is writing about, we search in vain and with 
much labour through the five volumes of Dr. Barth. 

The information at our command of the real living character 
of the north-eastern and central regions of the continent is yet 
uncertain and scanty. A closer acquaintance with it would not 
probably add to its attractions, nor increase the likelihood of its 
habitation by Europeans under its existing natural conditions. 
Long stretches of dry, flat, gravelly sand, which will only retain 
for a few hours the tracks which are marked upon them, cut up 
with ravines and what seem like exhausted watercourses, inter- 
spersed with occasional oases, where the fertility of the soil and 
the luxuriance of vegetation force into more dreary contrast the 
barren plains around, and about which cluster the towns of the 
native or Arab tribes ; a land without rivers, without mountains, 
and without trees,—these are its most prominent characteristics. 
Nor does the general nature of the interior differ much from 
that of the provinces adjoining the Mediterranean coast. Hardy 
little Arab horses, strings of camels, highly-cultivated gardens, 
and numerous wives, constitute the wealth or mark the import- 
ance of the inhabitants. The greater sheikhs, or sultans as 
they style themselves, affect a sort of royal state, of which the 
protection granted to trading caravans, and the taxes paid for it, 
are in a great measure the sign and the source. 

The camel, so essential a part of modern Eastern life, is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into North-West Africa at a 
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comparatively recent date. The kind in common use is the 
familiar, slow, enduring beast of burden; but there is another 

variety, if not another breed, amongst some of the interior 
' tribes, which appears to stand in the same relation to the ordi- 
nary camel that the English thorough-bred holds to a cart-horse. 
This is the mahair or white dromedary, the treasured possession 
of some of the great nomad tribes. The creature is so trained 
that it requires no coarse contrivance of bit and bridle for 
its guidance, its motions are directed almost entirely by the 
voice of its rider. The colour is pure white, and its high 
breeding is unmistakeable from the slender limbs and smooth 
coat and the fine lines of its head. It will accomplish, as an 
ordinary stage and without any distress, eighty miles a day, and 
on an emergency some are said to have exceeded two hundred. 
With a few dates, and an occasional feed of dry coarse grass, it 
will undergo the severest fatigue ; and amongst its master’s few 
possessions this is the most cherished and valuable. The horse, 
which is plentiful enough through all this region, is the well- 
known small wiry type of Arab, of which some few priceless 
animals are owned by the chieftains, but the mass of them are 
rough and lean. These are the only means of lecomotion. A 
two-wheeled cart having been carried inland seven hundred 
miles upon the backs of camels, a present from the Bey of 
Tunis to the ruler of Tuggurt, is not desecrated by being used 
for the carriage of its fortunate owner, but is exhibited in a 
case, and pointed out to strangers amongst the choicest treasures 
of the place. 

The gardens are a distinguishing feature through all this 
portion of the centre. They constitute the main subsistence of 
their owners. Situated always near some fountain-head, of 
which the waters are collected by dams, and then conducted by 
small conduits to every part of the cultivated ground, they form 
not only the most attractive sight which meets the eye of the 
traveller, but they afford the most hopeful promise of food 
and shade. In parts they will bear three simultaneous crops. 
First of all the ground is thickly planted with such vegetables 
as cauliflowers, pumpkins, carrots, and beans ; in amongst these, 
sheltering the plants at their roots from the scorching sun, and 
standing as close as their tops will allow, are a grove of apricots, 
almonds, and trellised vines ; and towering high above the fruit- 
trees, the precious date-palm. 

Of the trade of these parts little can be told. The outlet for 
their exports must be either through Algeria, or across the 
Soudan, and down the Nile. Leather and manufactured silk 
are the chief products, but they are not produced in such quan- 
tities that the trade will probably give an opening to European 
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influence. Besides which, the outlet for expotss by the Nile is 
not yet opened ; and the same system of paternal administration 
which prevails at home being transported into the French 
colonies, the Algerians are, and are likely to be, ‘ trop gouvernés’ 
for commercial enterprise. Nor is the climate a hhopefal one. 
The French have a proverb that ‘in the Sahara you have health, 
‘but must perish of thirst; in the Oasis you have water, but 
‘ must die of fever.’ Domestic slavery is almost universal. The 
means of communication throughout this region are kept open 
by caravans, and there are few parts to which Arab traders do 
not penetrate. In most of the towns of the desert a colony of 
Jews is generally to be found, preserving with singular tenacity 
the modern characteristics of their race. Though with hair 
grizzled, and skins as black as a negro’s, the lineaments of their 
faces are as obtrusively Jewish, and their occupations and the 
mode in which they conduct them as proverbially national, as in 
their quarters in a European city. 

The religion of all this region is strict Mahometanism. There 
are lingering traditions of the Berber tribes, before they were 
driven southwards by their Arab invaders, having been Chris- 
tians. But no vestige of their former faith survives. The 
Mahometan creed has enfolded the northern half of Africa, 
and partly by conquest, and partly in conjunction with Arab 
enterprise, is pushing its way into the centre of the continent ; 
and unless recent discoveries shall have opened out a way for 
Christianity to reach the central tribes from another side, it 
seems destined to embrace the natives up to the very equator. 
For ourselves, we can detect little present hope that our Mis- 
sionaries will be able to labour with any success amongst the 
Northern regions. For there, and for many hundred miles 
inland, Mahometanism does not present itself in connexion 
with a decayed civilization and a dying empire, as in European 
Turkey, but with the vitality of a progressive and expanding 
system. The hardy, abstemious, and, for the most part, moral 
Arab of the Sahara, is something very different from the Moslem 
who dreams away his days on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
The gleams of truth which are seen through the covering 
of the Mahometan delusion—the unity of the Godhead, a future 
life of rewards and punishments, a Divine revelation, an esta- 
blished priesthood, and canonical Scriptures—present obstacles 
which, when they are united with a pure life, a fervent belief, 
and a political activity, are manifestly more formidable than 
the conditions of the ordinary savage. We all live in the 
expectation that one day the Crescent will sink before the light 
of the Cross; but it is more in accordance with the principles 
and calculations of human action to conduct our attack upon 
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the heathen world, on the side where it is weakest and most 
vulnerable, not where it is best prepared to meet us. It 
is mere waste of time to point out the weaknesses which the 
degraded ignorance and the yearning want of unbelief in the 
savage, present, when compared with the compact aggressive 
system of Mahometanism. Of the three great forms of error 
which prevail in the East, this, as it is certainly the least 
erroneous, appears to contain fewest elements of internal 
decay. The systems of Buddha and of Brahma will doubtless 
linger for many a long year and in many a remote corner of the 
globe; but the seeds of their dissolution are already sprouting, 
and they must crumble away before the spread of light and of 
science. But the creed of Mahomet stands upon a firmer 
foundation : it is a perversion of the truth, and, though a fearful 
one, resembles the truth upon which it is grafted. And whether, 
in the providence of God, the dim intimations of a purer faith, 
and the obscure approaches to biblical history, scattered through- 
out the Koran, are-destined to lead its believers at some period 
to embrace Christianity ; or whether the conversion is to come 
suddenly from without ; in either case the present condition of 
Mahometanism in the whole north-west of Africa is such that 
it appears to offer more serious obstacles to a continuous spread 
of the Gospel there than those which are to be found in any 
other part of the continent. Our policy is to check its advance, 
and concentrate our aggressive strength upon the native tribes. 

Going on to glance at other quarters, and passing over Egypt, 
which is, and always has been, as it were, isolated from the rest 
of Africa, we come to Abyssinia. And here both the country 
and its inhabitants and their religion assume a totally different 
aspect. Instead of a sturdy Mahometanism, we find a corrupt 
Christianity ; instead of a hot, level, monotonous desert, we are 
introduced to a land of rivers and mountains, with every variety 
of prospect and climate. The scenery presents the usual cha- 
racteristics of rich mountainous country. Subjected to tropical 
heat, and clothed with every species of vegetation which flourishes 
under such conditions, if the lowlands become dangerous and 
unbearable during the summer months, there is a safe refuge 
in the plateaux of the picturesque highlands. 

We are not concerned now to discuss the doctrines or the 
codes of the Abyssinian Church. In its superstitious attach- 
ment to symbolical representation, and in its yoke under a 
debased and idle and ignorant priesthood, it represents the usual 
signs of ecclesiastical degradation. Its reformation is a material 
element in the progress of Christianity on that side. Now, its 
fortunes stand higher than in any previous period of its modern 
history. Partly by military genius, and partly by a bold and 
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unscrupulous use of his victories, the reigning king, Theodoros, 
has raised the power of his nation to an unprecedented pitch. 
His own history is romantic enough—having risen, from a con- 
vent, in which he had been entered as a novice, without any 
external resources, to the sovereignty of a great and spreading 
kingdom. He is an irresponsible despot, capricious, sometimes 
cruel, and of a passionate temper, yet, as such natures often are, 
open-hearted and generous. He rules his people with an iron 
hand, the least show of rebellion is mercilessly put down ; yet 
he is moved by higher motives than his own personal power and 
security. He is eminently patriotic, and strongly attached to 
his own Church, but not so warmly as to be blind to its extra- 
vagances. One of his confidential advisers, till lately, -was a 
de-naturalized Englishman, who, either because lie was disgusted 
with civilization, or civilization with him, had made Abyssinia 
his adopted country, and with the natural ascendancy which 
always asserts itself in a superior race, had risen to high honour 
and influence at court. The counsels of this man, and his own 
enlightened understanding, have disposed the king to regard 
the English favourably. He holds absolute power both in 
Church and State—so absolute, that when he wanted to impress 
some subtle distinctions on the nature of Christ into the minds 
of his subjects, he found the most efficacious plan to be the 
application of a thong of giraffe-hide to the naked bodies of the 
recusant. Yet he is no vulgar tyrant; but his whole nature is 
too variable, and his life too precarious, for much reliance to be 
put upon his efforts. His dominion however is so vast, that perhaps 
no one potentate upon the African continent has more influence to 
hinder or to forward the spread of a pure faith. ‘The priesthood, 
which is a great power in the land, is intolerant of the remotest 
suspicion of change ; and the king is swayed at one time to a 
conservative policy by reverence to his Church and her institu- 
tions, while, at another, the monstrous abuses which force them- 
selves upon his notice urge him to correct them. All missionary 
efforts to reform the Abyssinian Church, whether by the Jesuits 
or in later times, have hitherto signally failed. 1t remains to 
be seen whether the present political condition of the country 
does not offer a more promising opening for light and reforma- 
tion to be poured into the Church, and through the Church 
to the heathen nations on its borders. ‘Let God give victory 
‘ to my arms and peace to my empire, and the Cross shall not 
‘lack support in this country,’ are the words in which King 
Theodoros is said to have closed a hopeful interview with an 
English missionary. May they be fulfilled! 

The Abyssinian is not a savage in the ordinary sense of the 
term. It is true that the substitution of rancid butter for 
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clothing, and an aversion to cooked meat, and insatiable gluttony 
carried to such a disgusting extent that if it were not limited 
by poverty would lead to the speedy demolition of all animal 
food in the country, are not usually reckoned amongst the signs 
of civilized existence. Yet in order and law and government 
and social life, he is in considerable advance of the natives 
of the neighbouring territory. Some of his customs point to 
a time of national piety, of which nothing but the empty form 
now remains. Thus, profligate and licentious as the lives of 
most Abyssinians are, every one of them wears round his neck a 
piece of blue silk cord, as a badge of his religion ; at one time, 
doubtless, reminding the wearer of the sacredness of his calling, 
but now put on as a matter of course. And then, in -_ of 
their gluttony, and their ravenous mode of devouring the yet 
quivering flesh of their cattle, no animal is ever slaughtered 
without an invocation to the ever-blessed Trinity. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Stern’s book, which we have 
put at the head of this article, is an account of some wanderings 
among the Falashas; a Jewish people settled in Amhara, 
among the highlands to the east of Abyssinia. Their past and 

resent history, so far as it can be picked out from the some- 
what inflated style in which the author has clothed it, is a 
curious one. It affords another instance of a small people 
establishing themselves in a mountainous country, and main- 
taining for centuries among its valleys, an isolated and un- 
polluted nationality. The Mosaic element which pervades the 
Abyssinian ritual, and the tales which linger among the Fa- 
lashas themselves, point to a very early communication 
between Jerusalem and the western shore of the Red Sea. 
The tradition of the tribe is, that their progenitors .came to 
the country it now inhabits, in company with the Queen of 
Sheba, on her return from her visit to Solomon. Nor is there 
anything on the face of it to militate against the reception of 
so high an antiquity to their location there. What led to it, 
and under what circumstances it was effected, is another matter. 
This would give them a separate history of nearly 2,000 years; 
a fact which the ne oe = nature of the Jewish race alone 
renders probable. Their present social condition, their belief, 
their customs, and their relations with the surrounding tribes 
do not discredit their origin. They live in the strictest and 
most exclusive isolation. Not only are intermarriages forbidden, 
but even to enter the house of a foreigner, is to contract a 
ceremonial pollution which requires an elaborate purification 
to wipe away. If nothing else, their occupations would dis- 
tinguish them from the modern Jew; for they despise wealth, 
regard commerce as unlawful, and devote themselves to husbandry 
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and one or two simple necessary trades. In marked contrast to 
the Abyssinian Christians, owing to the wise liberty allowed to 
their wives, to the absence of polygamy, and the indissolubility 
of marriage, immorality is a rare vice amongst them. Their 
religious system, from the nature of their position, is contracted 
and rigidly precise; possessing only a portion of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and naturally clinging to the letter of the law, they 
have come to lose a perception of the proportionate value of 
the ceremonial and moral code. Perhaps the vicinity of a 
people like the Abyssinians, of filthy habits, has quickened in 
successive generations the national sense of the necessity of 
bringing into the highest prominence the law of purification. 
At any rate, dirt, or any taint of uncleanness, is amongst the 
deadly sins. On the outskirts of every village a hut is erected 
for the reception of the unclean. And so stringent is the 
custom in this respect, that no one is suffered to die in his own 
house, amongst his family; but when death seems approaching, 
the relatives carry the body into the open air, and there leave it ; 
then those who are already tainted, take it up and remove it to 
a sort of dead-house mor & for the purpose, where the wretched 
man—as if his yet breathing body were an unclean thing—is left 
to die alone. Although such bondage to a stern perverted ritual 
deadens their natural affection, they are in the main a kindly, 
simple people. 

They keep the four great feasts, but not with the precision 
which the law ordains: this laxity, however, is in a sense 
compensated for by their rigid observance of the Mosaic Sabbath. 
On Friday at noon, all who are not kept back by illness or age, 
troop down to some neighbouring river to bathe, and to change 
their dress. They spend the rest of the afternoon in lying or 
sauntering about the banks of the streams, till sunset summons 
them to prayer. The service is re, ee according to the 
devotion and zeal of the particular locality, extending some- 
times far into the night; in which the exhortations of the 
ye are invariably accompanied by the low melodious ‘ la, la, 
a, of the women. On the Sabbath morning they again repair 
to the mesquid, or house of prayer; a building always opening 
towards the east, with three courts of increasing sanctity, with 
an enclosure behind, in the midst of which is a single large flat 
stone, for a sacrificial altar. The priests themselves remain 
frequently in the synagogue from the Friday to the Saturday 
sunset; while the people, after service, return to their own 
homes, and do not go out of the place again till evening. One 
of their forms of prayer which is quoted, has much beauty and 
simplicity, and speaks well for the quiet devotional tone in 
which their worship is conducted. For if the ballads of a 
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people are said to supply a foundation for their social and 
political history, much more will their liturgies afford a clue to 
their ecclesiastical and religious history. The prayer is the 
opening of the Sabbath service. 


‘Thou, O Lord, hearest in heaven the worship of Thy saints: hear us 
also when we cry unto Thee in Thy holy temple. O Lord, be not angry 
with us, nor suffer us to be destroyed. Remember the covenant of our 
fathers, whom Thou didst redeem out of the bondage of Egypt, and forgive 
4 our sins, and blot out our transgressions, which have separated us from 

ee. 

‘God of our fathers, turn unto us and cause us to live. 

‘God of Abraham, turn unto us aud cause us to live. 

* God of Isaac, turn unto us and cause us to live. 

* God of Jacob, turn unto us and cause us to live. 

‘God of Angels, turn unto us and cause us to live, 

‘O Lord, lead us into the right way, and give peace unto Zion and 
salvation unto Jerusalem.’ 


Removed from Palestine long before the final dispersion of 
their race, cut off probably at a very early date from frequent 
intercourse with their native land, with an implicit belief in 
their own sacred books, and receiving them at a period which 
ante-dates the mass of rabbinical and traditionary gloss with 
which the Scriptures had become overladen in the Christian 
era,—the Falashas preserve with greater exactness than can 


erhaps elsewhere be found, the better features of the old 

ewish religion. The high morality of their lives, and the 
profligacy and wickedness of their neighbours, would scem to 
justify their severe exclusiveness. Their intolerance, however, 
does not appear to extend to foreign missionaries ; for many 
of their villages not only allowed but even welcomed the 
preaching of a fuller and more spiritual faith. 

We have dwelt a short time upon the habits of these people, 
not only because the subject in itself is attractive, but because 
from the openness and simplicity of their nature, their readiness 
to submit to instruction, their moral elevation, their strict adhe- 
rence to their own imperfect religious observances, point them 
out as a people which may be destined to form a nucleus for 
the spreading of Christianity in Eastern Africa, It would be 
a noble enterprize to engraft, by a discriminating and judicious 
— the Protestant faith upon this remnant of the Old 

osaic ritual; to bring this quarter of a million of the chosen 
people into the Christian fold. They have none of that bigotry 
against our Lord which seems to hang like a curse over the 
Jews of the dispersion. They yet look for a Messiah; nor 
they nor their forefathers, so far as can be known, have yet 
committed the sin of rejecting the pure Gospel. And should 
the Church of England once obtain a hold amongst the Falasha 
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villages in the highlands of Ethiopia, and with its foot firmly 
planted there, be able to elevate and to teach the Abyssinian 
people, and touch with a purer faith, and embue with holier 
sentiments, its ambitious, open-hearted king, there is no stand- 
ing-ground on the whole continent from which she could more 
effectually check the yet conquering career of Mahometanism, 
and rescue into her own bosom the thick populations of the 
interior. It may be that Egypt, severed like a branch and 
rooting itself afresh from its dying stem, will rise up with 
a robuster vitality from the dissolution of the Turkish Empire, 
and, with its boundless territory on the Soudan, and the opening 
out of the resources of its glorious river, be destined again to 
take a conspicuous place amongst Eastern nations. Should the 
King of Abyssinia be able to establish his dominion firmly and 
peacefully, and should Egypt rise to her great opportunities, 
the trade, and with it the leadership, of half a continent, would 
gravitate towards the highway of the Nile. This is the only 
art of Africa which appears to have a future of its own. 

he races on the enormous stretch of the Northern Coast have 
long been overpowered by the Arabs; the savages on the 
West are too low in the scale of humanity for the mind to dare 
to speculate on their career; the colonies at the Cape are 
swallowing up or amalgamating the natives upon which they 
touch; but along the shores of the Nile, throughout the 
Soudan, and among the mountain-ranges of Abyssinia, there 
is hope that the tribes may not be left in their present state of 
semi-barbarity, may not have to pass through the stage of 
a desolating poisonous intermixture with the offscourings of 
Zuropean civilization, but may rise step by step in their own 
nature to higher things, may be converted, and left to live 
a national life. 

The eastern coast of Africa is little known, and that little 
is not inviting. The Sultan of Muscat, with a residence in 
Zanzibar, holds a nominal sovereignty along the coast line, 
from the equator down to the mouth of the Mozimbue, forty 
miles south of Cape Delgado; a supremacy which only yields a 
monopoly of the commerce of the adjoining country. Thence 
down to Delagoa Bay, in lat. 26°, including Mozambique and 
Quilimane, yet linger along the shores the names and dregs 
of Portuguese settlements. The Arab traders, with the enter- 
prise of their race, penetrate far into the interior in search of 
ivory. They were heard of by Capt. Speke, as frequently 
making the circuit of the Nyanza Lake. But, except as 
traders and slave-dealers, no information can be had about 
them. Nor does the present condition of the Portuguese settle- 
ments commend the use which that nation made of their early 
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opportunities. Established mainly for the sake of trade in 
ivory and gold-dust, and not discountenancing the traffic in 
slaves, and ruling the natives with a high and cruel hand, the 
Portuguese colonies must have been a curse, and not a blessing, 
to the ill-fated continent on which they had pitched themselves. 
The tribes in their vicinity have degenerated lower than the 
rest—not been raised higher. Instead of remaining a simple 
savage, with his own wild impulsive vices, and not without 
some signs of a nobler nature, by mixing with the very lees of 
an unscrupulous, dominant race, the native at the back of the 
settlements contracted a more complex and more repulsive 
barbarity. He reaped few of the fruits of civilization, but its 
more conscious, ingenious, and hideous sinfulness. 

The curse of the hapless negro on the west and on the east 
is the degraded, half-caste trader, uniting, from the mother’s 
side, the cunning and ferocity of the savage, with the ad- 
venturous, domineering nature which the father’s blood supplied. 
He is the main instigator of the slave trade; he is the broker, 
as it were, and agent between the inland tribes and the dealer 
on the coast; he, wherever he penetrates, makes the white 
man an object of hatred and fear; for traversing the country 
with stores of showy weapons and clothing and ardent spirits, 
he tempts the infatuated natives to barter flesh and blood 
for his seductive, worthless wares; and every father with a 
rebellious son, every chief with a disobedient subject or a 
prisoner of war, every one who can capture or steal a victim, 
finds a market with the ever ready and present half-caste trader. 
In no stage of transition are savages more inhuman than that of 
partial civilization, when the civilizing element, at the best not 
very prominent, has begun to lose its influence, and leaves the 
man or the race to retrograde to their former barbarity. 

It is in the neighbourhood where the embers of some of 
these old settlements are yet throwing off their pernicious 
influences, though far back from the coast, that the river Shire 
flows from the north into the Zambesi. On its banks the 
Central African Mission has established itself. Of the origin 
of that mission, of its progress, of its success, of its calamities, 
of its prospects, of the untimely fate of its first devoted bishop, 
and of the hopes of the second, it is not within the scope of our 
present purpose to speak. The first great practical result of 
the noble enterprise of Livingstone, the first manifestation of 
an awakening in the Universities to a recognition of their high 
place and work in the propagation of the common faith, the 
first example of a missionary diocese launched into the midst of 
the rolling sea of heathenism by the English Church, the out- 
pouring of enthusiastic zeal and abundant liberality and ardent 
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hopes, wafted to its destination with earnest prayer, and with 
its sails filled with exuberant expectation,—this momentous 
undertaking has yet to fulfil the calculations of its promoters. 
It is said that the academical zeal which first prompted its 
formation is beginning to grow cold. It is said too that the 
Universities gave the full force of their prestige to the under- 
taking, that they contributed the money and the title, but, 
excepting the higher dignitaries, not one missionary from 
Oxford or Cambridge or Dublin gave himself to the work. 
If this is so, it is deeply to be regretted. It is to be regretted 
that a scheme so noble, and entered upon under auspices so 
bright, should come to be abandoned; and that what was so 
loudly and truly proclaimed to be the natural development of 
the principles of the Church should turn out to be inopportune 
and impracticable. 

From the outlet of the Zambesi to the Northern extremity 
of Zulu is unopened territory. But the whole southern end 
of the continent, from Delagoa Bay in a rough line to the 
mouth of the Orange River, is as it were familiar ground. 
The Cape colonies, the seat of four Bishoprics and of numerous 
stations of the sects, offer perhaps the most flourishing 
spectacle of the results of missionary Protestantism. By the 
latest report of the Propagation Society, the population of the 
three dioceses, Capetown, Grahamstown, and Natal, is 175,000, 
of which more than 10,000 are members of the Church. And 
when it is considered that the new Bishopric of Orange River is 
not included here, and that some twelve other denominations are 
labouring in the same field, some calculation may be formed to 
se that, so far as numbers are a test of success, the efforts of 

rotestant Missionary Associations have already effected a 
great work in this region. And in estimating the relative 
value of these numbers this must be borne in mind: at home 
the presumption is that all who do not profess themselves 
Jews, Turks, or heathens, are Christians; but in a new land, 
and amongst a heathen population, the reverse is the case, only 
those receiving the name who openly and deliberately accept, 
the creed of the Christian. 

It is difficult to determine the indigenous race of Southern 
Africa; its future race will be made up of a fusion or a se- 
lection of English colonists, Dutch Boers, Kafirs, Hottentots, 
adventurers from every quarter of the globe, and intermixed 
half-castes of a combination of all. The promontory of the 
Cape, which is in the form of a blunt cone, both within the 
colony and even more distinctly beyond it, contains three 
strongly-marked divisions of land and inhabitants, running north 
and south. The eastern strip, mountainous, salubrious, with fre- 
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quent streams, and magnificent timber, is the land of the Zulu ; 
a race which, in the formation of the skull, in general physical 
development, and in all fine animal qualifications, stands high in 
the human scale. The middle strip, made up of undulating 
plains, in which rivers and woods are scarce, and rain infrequent, 
is the country of the Bichuanas, a branch of the Kafirs, but 
more timid, simpler, and of a lower physical organization than 
their warlike eastern neighbours. To the west is the Kalahari 
desert, rugged near the coast, but flat and parched in the 
inland expanse, and thinly populated by outlying settlements 
of Boers and native Bushmen. ‘The state of religion amongst 
the two eastern divisions, except so far as it has been infused 
with Christianity, as with all savages, cannot be precisely ascer- 
tained. The absence of any stated or formal worship, their 
utter neglect of prayer or religious service in any form, and 
their freedom from idolatry, induced the Arabs to bestow upon 
them the title of ‘ Kafirs,’ or ‘ Unbelievers.’ But though they 
leave the impression, upon a hasty observer, of being literally 
godless, the religious instinct has never been dead among them. 
They have always held a belief in a future state, and have sup- 
— that the dead man passes at once into a condition in which 
1e can benefit or haunt those who are left behind. Conse- 
quently the dead are worshipped, and, as is always the case with 
untutored minds, more in fear than in hope. The awe with 
which they regard maniacs, as men in the hands of beings of 
another world, as it were under the visitation of God ; the prac- 
tice of circumcision ; and the half-religious initiatory rite upon 
the entrance into manhood, with a view to discipline the youth- 
ful novice in virtue and self-reliance, which in some tribes is 
enforced upon girls as well as boys, and which prevails among 
the nations to within some 15° of the Equator,—all point to the 
conclusion that there is an element of reverence and piety in 
their minds, which is capable of being made a foundation of 
moral and religious instruction. The following soliloquy, re- 
peated to a missionary by one of the Basutos—a Kafir tribe 
which forms part of the new diocese of Bishop Twells—and 
expressing the yearnings of his heart before they had become 
satisfied by a knowledge of the Christian faith, manifests, if it is 
correctly reported, a thoughtful and vehement desire for know- 
ledge, which is hopeful in the extreme :— 

‘I sat down upon a well, and asked myself sorrowful questions ; yea, 
sorrowful because I was not able to answer them. “Who has touched the 
stars with his hand? on what pillars do they rest?” I asked myself. The 
waters are never weary, they know no other law than to flow without 
ceasing from morning to night and from night to morning ; but where do 


they stop, and who makes them flow thus? The clouds come and go, 
and burst into water over the earth: whence come they! The diviners 
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certainly do not give us rain, for how could they do it? And why do I 
not see them with my own eyes when they go up to heaven to fetch it? I 
cannot see the wiud ; but what is it? Who brings it, makes it blow and 
roar and terrify us so? I know not how the corn sprouts: yesterday 
there was not a blade in my field ; to-day I returned to the field and found 
some. Who can have given to the earth the wisdom and the power to 
produce it /—Then I buried my face in both my hands.’ 


These Basutos being a pastoral and inoffensive people, are 
more easily tamed than their kindred Zulus. Their chief, 
Moshesh, is a fine character. And it is a source of deep disap- 
pointment, that one of his sons, who had come to England, and 
was being trained as a missionary at S. Augustine's College 
should have been taken away in the autumn by an early death. 
Had it been permitted that he had returned among his own 
people, fully imbued with English civilization, and the doctrines 
of the English Church, his tribe, humanly speaking, would 
speedily have become a colony of converts; for their chiefs 
exercise a moral as well as material rule over them. In a rapid 
review like the present, we have no time to follow the route of 
Dr. Livingstone up to Loanda, on the western coast, nor do we 
purpose to discuss the prospects of the western settlements. 
There the degradation of the race, and the fatality of the climate, 
are fully acknowledged. What will be the fate of the Makololo, 
and the other great negro tribes which Livingstone passed 
through, no one can foresee. ‘Though possessed of some fine— 
and what appear ata distance, even romantic—qualities, they are 
yet in a state of unmitigated heathenism ; and a single week's 
sojourn in close contact with them, with every kindness and 
attention shown to him, produced more disquiet in the mind of 
Livingstone than any part of his missionary labours, and led to 
the reflection that ‘the latent effects of missions in the South, 
‘the indirect benefits which, to a casual observer, lie beneath 
‘ the surface and are inappreciable, are worth all the money and 
‘ labour that have been expended to produce them.’ 

Here we close our survey. The dark pall which has long 
hung over Ingerior Africa is being raised, the bitter curse upon 
her sons and daughters is being lightened: but we are as yet 
“y at the beginning of our work. Who can see the end 
of it? 





Art. II.—History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By Joun Antuony Frovupe, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. (Reign of Elizabeth: 
Vols. 1—2.) (Hist. of England: Vols. 7—8.) London: Long- 
man, Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 1863. 


Extremes meet. Through the entangled and tedious labyrinth 
of English and Spanish State Papers, Mr. Froude has contrived 
to pioneer a clear, broad track. Obscurities and inconsistencies 
he has, with the consummate art of a landscape-gardener, con- 
verted into occasions for picturesque surprises. If, at times, 
something of the native dulness of the scene forces itself into 
sight, it is employed at once both as a foil for the general beauty 
and variety, and as a weighty testimony to the authenticity 
of the body of a narrative in which anything so prosaic is 
suffered to show itself. But the work has other and more real 
merits than the beauties proper to an historical romance. It 
may be open to controversy, whether a thousand different vistas 
might not be cut, by artists of opposite sympathies, through 
these tangled thickets and jungles and pine-barrens of history, 
which would open up views of a completely contrary kind; but, 
at all events, these charming volumes, and their predecessors, 
are a living proof that the evidences of our early history, most 
precious and to the point, however hard to reconcile, may be 
found in records formerly abandoned-to the rats and mice, to 
mildew, and to pilfering antiquarians. Yet more: every philo- 
sopher ‘spins many subtle webs of unsound hypothesis, before 
elaborating the clue of the true theory; and so the weakest 
links in Mr. Froude’s chains of proof may not be without their 
use, even though they serve subsequent explorers but as crosses 
marking where others have lost their way. Whether the route he 
has worked upon leads to the right point or not, it is something 
gained to have a space cleared on which future investigators 
may take their stand, and look about them, even though their 
own aims and destinations are utterly alien to his. 

Mr. Froude’s labours are useful, not merely for their positive, 
but also for their negative results. ‘They prove that much may 
be learned by painful researches amongst national records ; and 
they also indicate what are the pr obable limits to the discoveries 
to be made in this manner. We fancy that there has been a 
vague sort of popular belief, that a history composed, so far as 
materials go, out of State Papers ought to convey a far more 
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complete and minute impression of the condition of the people, 
and not merely of the nation, than narratives written after the 
method of Hume and Robertson. There seems to have been an 
expectation that, in such a work, we should see the various 
classes of the old times face to face, and no longer have to guess 
out their character by deciphering the mixed traits, some acci- 
dental, some essential, of the individual men or actions chosen by 
historians to represent the masses. But Mr. Froude’s volumes, 
like those of the earlier school of history, include, after all, only 
a gallery of historical portraits, and a selection of great events. 
The pictures are not mere outlines; still less are they mere 
robes and dresses hung about lay figures: they are as varied 
and animated as life—often, perhaps, more so. But still they 
are the same beings that furnish out the drama as represented in 
the pages which students now are so fond of ridiculing. Eliza- 
beth, with her Cecil and her Leicester, and Mary, and her well- 
known following, are still the objects on which the wealth of 
research is concentrated, as though Scott were the historian, 
and ‘ Kenilworth’ or ‘The Abbot’ the scene. 

Upon Elizabeth, above all, a flood of light is poured which 
almost kills the figures in the neighbourhood. The flashes are 
irregular and too dazzling ; and now one trait and now another 
starts under them, into such sudden prominence, as to give 
the effect of something monstrous and grotesque. Yet still, 
under these gradual touches, the character grows before our 
eyes, and, whether true or not, becomes certainly real. It 
is only when observed in connexion with the events described, 
that the force of each successive touch can be fully appreciated ; 
but it is necessary here to set free from their attendant circum- 
stances, and to combine the different isolated statements re- 
specting the Queen’s disposition and capacity. The favourite 
popular view of Elizabeth's private character is not very com- 
plimentary; and Mr. Froude will not have called down on 
himself, on this head, much bitter animadversion. But every 
dark feature undoubtedly gets an additional tinge of black from 
his liberal brush. He frequently expresses his opinion that she 
had no sense of truth in politics; that she distinctly did what 
as distinctly she said she was not doing, and, on the other hand, 
held out hopes which, if she could help it, she never meant to 
fulfil. It pleased her to seat herself in the midst of a web of 
illusions, and to expect her subjects to have as little scruple as 
herself in discussing what it was inconvenient to confess. When 
the falsehood was clumey, and chanced to be brought home to 
its author for identification, it was the royal theory of this 
sovereign lady that it was the duty of a chivalrous subject to 
bear the odium. Thus, she would instruct an admiral to attack 
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a foreign fleet before war was declared; but he must do it 
entirely at his own risk. Were he to have lost the action and 
be captured, he would have made himself liable to be hanged as 
a pirate—‘ But Elizabeth expected these minor sacrifices from 
her subjects.’ In the same spirit, when it became convenient to 
disavow an offer made formally through her ambassador, what 
so easy as for the luckless minister to be bid state, when taxed 
with the previous words, that ‘he indeed said so, and thought 
so, but now he did perceive he had mistaken her message.’ If, 
after solemn engagements, each promise of help being like ‘a 
‘ nail which left a rent in her reputation when she endeavoured 
‘to free herself,’ a faction in a neighbouring state, at peace 
ostensibly with England, had risen in rebellion, and had been 
defeated, the same spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of the 
hapless insurgents was called into play to cover their patroness’s 
delicate sense of royal honour. A solemn farce must be enacted, 
at which a refugee chieftain should confess his offence against 
his natural prince, and be scolded by this nice stickler for the 
rights of sovereigns for his audacity in venturing to intrude his 
traitorous form into the presence of so candid and neighbourly a 
ruler. It must have been a pleasant thing to have served under 
this lady. Her generosity was on a par with her truthfulness. 
Her most laborious servant, Cecil, was not allowed by her the 
expenses of his journeys undertaken solely in her service ; and 
her most loyal ally, the Prince of Condé, was recommended 
menacingly to make peace with his foes, on the terms that he 
and his friends should accept a partial toleration, which would 
mean nothing, if only Elizabeth could thus have the money 
which she had lent repaid. Mr. Froude’s views respecting her 
womanly delicacy are almost equally sombre, and will therefore 
be, doubtless, peculiarly acceptable to the public. ‘There is 
even some hope for him that they may be admitted partially as 
a set-off against his favourable estimate of the virtues of Henry. 
It will be less pleasing, however, for persons with settled con- 
victions as to the disposition of the great Tudor king, and the 
suffering innocence of Anne Boleyn, to find that the historian has 
not obscurely traced the supposed evil tendencies in Elizabeth 
to ‘ the taint which she inherited with her mother’s blood.’ 
When Mr. Froude refers to the qualities of Elizabeth as a 
sovereign, the novelty in his conception of her character becomes 
more conspicuous. Levity, avarice, caprice, irresoluteness, jea- 
lousy, and even cowardice, are all, at different times, imputed 
to this lion-hearted Queen of our national mythology. She 
thwarted and sneered at a commander so long as he was suc- 
cessful and showed capacity; but if he manifested evident 
dulness and carelessness, none so ready as she to join him in 
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hypercritical censures of triumphs achieved by a successor. She 
sent rusty cannon to her plague-stricken troops at Havre, and 
starved Sidney’s gallant raids into the fastnesses of the O’ Neil. 
‘In constitutional irresolution, she was for ever casting her eye 
over her shoulder.’ The slightest failure made her eager to 
draw back; the slightest success made her wild to rush on. 
When a rival proved unexpectedly energetic, ‘she lost her 
breath at the rapidity of the movements,’ and betrayed to 
her enemy that ‘she was thoroughly cowed and frightened.’ 
It was only in refusing money that she was steady and deter- 
mined; and she would haggle over a bargain, till all chance of 
improving an opportunity was gone for ever. But when it was 
a question of pleasure, her purse-strings were much more readily 
untied. She could spend money freely on Court masques and 
balls, while her soldiers were starving. Mr. Froude says that 
‘ Elizabeth to the world appeared (during the raging of the plague 
‘imported into London from Havre) to be given up to amuse- 
‘ ment, caring for nothing but pleasure, and wasting her fondness 
‘ upon idle and tawdry favourites ;’ and he justifies the statement 
by a quotation from a letter of Francis Chaloner to his brother, 
the English minister at Madrid: ‘ She spends her days with hawks 
‘ and hounds, and her nights with dances and plays. Though 
‘all things go ill with England, she is incapable of serious 
‘thought.’ Mr. Froude adds: ‘ Yet Elizabeth was but conceal- 
ing her real nature behind a mask of levity ;’ but he adduces no 
reason to account for this alleged dissimulation, and no fact to 
prove that, at present, her character was better than it seemed. 

Her political capacity is not described as of a nature to make 
one forget particular weaknesses in admiration of particular 
energies. We are told that she was one of those people who 
insist on quarrelling with the course which, notwithstanding, 
they have resolved to follow. But as all the merit of shaping 
the policy is ascribed to Cecil, and it is perpetually intimated 
that, left to her own self-guidance, Elizabeth would scarcely 
have worked the ship out of the breakers, it is hard to see how 
she is entitled to much other praise than the very doubtful 
merit of obstructiveness. Yet, with all this, Mr. Froude has an 
evident liking for her character, which, from the materials for 
forming a judgment supplied by these two volumes, it is ex- 
tremely hard to explain. At one time, promises of co-operation, 
on the ground of religious sympathies, were held out to the 
Scotch reformers, and even the celebration of worship by foreign 
Catholics was prohibited; at another, crucifixes were reinstated, 
and the Spanish envoy was informed that the Queen was as 
orthodox a Catholic as himself. Her shiftings and veerings on 
religious questions were so manifold, that no safe theory can be 
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adopted as to her real opinions. Her words on such subjects 
were marked ‘ either by diplomatic reserve, or by an elfish and 
mocking irony.’ Mr. Froude, in one place, inclines to the 
belief that the Queen’s quick changes were not owing to mere 
diplomacy : he supposes, rather, that there was some uncertainty 
of purpose, some infirmity of purpose, in a mind but half made 
up; although when, in stiff velvet robes, at Easter, she washed 
the feet of beggars, and kissed crucifixes, she is represented as 
‘but a politic hypocrite,’ seeking to win Catholic hearts away 
from her rival in Scotland. 

But Mr. Froude is (and often very rightly) not afraid of 
attributing the most dissimilar qualities to this extraordinary 
woman. According to him, she sneered at the religious belief 
of others, and yet herself had serious feelings. She insisted in 
dressing up her bishops in the external circumstances of re- 
verence and mystery by which they were environed in other 
countries, and, when she had done so, ‘ never lost an opportunity 
of affronting or insulting them.’ An evil spirit of trickery and 
imbecility took possession of her at times, and she would indite 
letters full of direct falsehoods; but ‘in broad questions she 
desired to act uprightly.’ She had ‘daring, intellect, a high 
conscientious devotion to duty, a great and sovereign nature ;’ 
yet both her own servants and those of foreign princes wrote of 
her as of one whose solitary gift was the ability to deceive. The 
Spaniard wrote to his master: ‘ This woman is possessed with 
‘ a hundred thousand devils, and yet she pretends to me that she 
‘ would like to be a nun, and live in a cell, and tell her beads 
‘from morning to night.’ In no long time, the French envoy 
took up the same strain, and remarked that there was ‘ more 
‘ dissimulation in her than honesty or good-will, and few people 
‘ can play that game as well as she.’ Even Throgmorton, now in 
France, now in Edinburgh, found abundant reason to complain 
of his mistress’s love of crooked ways, the more contemptible in 
that shifty diplomatist’s eyes, because no one was deluded. Mr. 
Froude has a novelist’s love of strong contrasts ; and there are 
obscure intimations that, in future volumes, Elizabeth is to 
exhibit far different qualities to those elicited by the earlier 
events of her reign. We are told that, conscious of her power 
over herself, she liked to dally with temptation, but that she 
remained at all times mistress of her passions; but these two 
volumes contain but few signs of this self-restraint, although 
circumstances often called for it. So she may have been endued 
with ‘nobler qualities, which danger raised to their due pre- 
eminence ;’ but the present work exhibits her, although in the 
most dangerous crisis of her affairs—when the English Catholics 
were calling out for Mary, and the Scotch Calvinists were 
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crouching and hiding—as ready to concede everything, as false, 
cowed, and prostrate. We suppose that we must wait for the 
Armada to provoke to life the loftier qualities; for as yet no 
evidence has been produced by her historian of any political or 
private virtue in her, except that which he describes as her 
chief merit, viz. a perception of the limits within which she 
might rely upon her own opinion. 

The question of the Queen’s marriage, the rivalry between 
her and Mary Stuart, and, connecting these two subjects, the 
question of the succession, are the three great topics of the new 
volumes. Much care is bestowed on the investigation of the 
first ; but still it is left mainly as it was. He allows due weight 
to the repugnance which a woman would naturally feel at being 
called upon to marry for political convenience; but he appears 
to regard the attachment to Leicester, and the circumstances 
attending the death of his first wife, as the chief obstacle. Con- 
sidering the supreme importance assumed in the narrative by 
the pretensions of the Earl, as contrasted with his personal 
merits, we think the way in which Mr. Froude introduces him 
on to the scene, as a personage about whom all his readers must 
have already made up their minds, is somewhat abrupt and 
unfair, His first words about him are :—‘ Of the Lord Robert 
‘ Dudley it is scarcely necessary to say much. As every one 
‘ knows, he was the younger son of the Duke of Northumber- 
‘ land, and was now about twenty-nine years old.’ And thence- 
forward, as though the whole matter had been already proved 
to demonstration, it is tranquilly assumed that he was heartless, 
spiritless, and base. In these volumes, at all events, there is 
not enough evidence to justify such a conclusion. He wooed 
the Queen—that is clear; but, of itself, this could be no crime. 
When his own suit seemed hopeless, and yet the Queen’s 
marriage was needed to secure the realm from continual 
panics, he threw his weight into the scale of those who strove, 
from public considerations, to win over Elizabeth’s reluctant 
consent to wed a prince she did not love, and abandoned his 
own claims with a zeal which could hardly have been interested, 
and, if not so, must have been highly patriotic and generous. 
Mr. Froude is uncertain whether to impute his efforts in this 
direction, as in all others, to sordid selfishness, or to ‘an in- 
terval of patriotism ;’ but it is impossible that Dudley could 
have failed to perceive how terribly all his hopes of advance- 
ment would have been dashed by his mistress’s marriage with a 
foreign prince, at once contemptuous and jealous of such a rival. 
On the few occasions on which Leicester attempted to exert his 
influence, his efforts were generally laudable, and generally 
unsuccessful. His brother-in-law, Sir Henry Sidney, was 
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Commander in Ireland, and in want of succours: Elizabeth, 
parsimonious where she ought to have been lavish, was induced 
by Sussex, envious of his successor’s fame, to refuse aid. Lei- 
cester challenged Sussex, and implored his mistress in vain to 
despatch reinforcements. Surely, this was no vicious use of in- 
fluence. His brother, the Earl of Warwick, was holding out 
bravely in Havre, with a broken and dispirited force; and 
ayain Leicester’s interest was employed for an object which 
was not the less good because his brother’s welfare and that of 
England were equally concerned. But it never seems even to 
have occurred to Mr. Froude’s mind that there could be any 
merit in this man, who yet was highly esteemed by a general 
and statesman like Henry Sidney, and was brother and friend 
to a very noble and gallant gentleman like Warwick. 

There are three things in favour of Mr. Froude’s view of 
Leicester's character: the opposition of various statesmen and 
courtiers to his marriage with Elizabeth, the story of his in- 
trigue with the Catholic party, and Amy Robsart’s fate. What 
all men say is very likely to be right; and even what a fair 
number of representative men accept as true may be regarded 
as highly probable, in the absence of proof of the men’s partisan- 
ship. Now, doubtless, Cecil and Throgmorton were opposed to 
the marriage. The latter wrote from France to deprecate ‘ Her 
‘Majesty so foully forgetting herself in her marriage as the 
‘bruit runneth here:’ and although it is all but incredible that 
Cecil should have so far put aside his wariness as to bear his 
griefs and complaints to an almost confeased enemy like De 
Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, yet his hostility to the scheme 
appears certain. A large body of nobles showed the same feel- 
ing; and it was so throughout the nation. But hostility to the 
plan of marriage between the sovereign and a subject, still more 
when that subject was not a member of the great old families— 
nay, still more when he belonged to the detested house of 
Dudley—may be easily explained without our acceding to Mr. 
Froude’s theory, that such a general antipathy to the proposition 
(allowing that it was general) must have arisen from the ill- 
conduct and depravity of the parvenu suitor himself. 

One of the only two plieed! ac toad brought against the Earl, 
is his negotiations with the English Catholics, and their foreign 
allies, the Pope and Philip IL., for the restoration of the Catholic 
ritual in England, in consideration of their countenancing his 
marriage with the Queen. The accusation, which is a very 
serious one when brought against a statesman of the reign of 
Charles I. or Charles IT., loses something of its foree when we 
consider the conduct and policy of Elizabeth herself. Leicester 
certainly did no more than what his mistress and her advisers 
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were constantly doing; and all the evidence which we possess 
on the subject, besides being itself of most suspicious origin (it 
is contained in the correspondence of De Quadra with Philip, 
and there only), speaks plainly of the proposition as coming from 
Elizabeth as well as from her lover. To tamper with religion 
in this way, although the object be simply to deceive enemies, 
is a grave offence; but the Queen must share the criminality 
with Leicester, if, indeed, he were not a mere instrument in her 
hands. It is quite in accordance with the hypothesis of the 
favourite’s incapacity which has been adopted by Mr. Froude, 
for him to allow that Elizabeth may have, after all, been the 
grey in this dark negotiation, and have deluded Dudley into 
it for her own purposes. He, in fact, in one place refers to what 
he styles ‘a singular phenomenon,’ viz. that at the very time 
when Dudley believed that Elizabeth was ready to accede to the 
demands of Philip and the Pope, Cecil was being employed in 
recognising an identity of religious interests with the Scots, 
which before he was forbidden to acknowledge. But it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Froude may class this attempt to deceive the 
Papal party in Europe into a notion that they had got a convert, 
as one of ‘those practices in the game of politics which, in this 
‘false and confused world, statesmen, till the end of time, will 
‘continue to repeat,’ and which, therefore, the historian, while 
he is bound to condemn in the name of morality, must, he im- 
plies, consider excusable in the name of custom. On such a 
theory, he would, perhaps, hold the guide less guilty than the 
dupe ; but, if so, it is easy enough to turn round and ask what 
there is to prove that Lord Robert was any more the dupe 
than Elizabeth. If she, being a Protestant at heart, after a 
manner, yet chose, for political purposes, to profess herself on 
the verge of change, exactly the same apology may be urged 
for Leicester. It does not seem to us to be much of an apology, 
it is true; but our argument is, that it is unfair, at least on 
such grounds, to characterize this luckless whipping-boy of the 
period as ‘ perhaps the most worthless of Elizabeth’s subjects,’ 
or as a man who in a special negotiation was, perhaps, sincere 
‘so far as he could be sincere at all; while the principal is let 
off, as one ‘ who, conscious of her power over herself, liked to 
‘ dally with temptation; but she remained at all times mistress 
‘ of her passions.’ 

One great charge is brought against Lord Leicester—great 
enough to support a pile of invectives as fiery, though not of 
quite the same class, as those scattered over him in these 
volumes. If, as principal or accessory, he was concerned in the 
murder of Amy Robsart, no epithet could be too condemnatory, 
although even so, we might expect the reproaches to be uttered 
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in rather a different tone—less contemptuous and more judicial. 
The material circumstances are these. Dudley, when very 
oung, had been married to Amy Robsart at Edward’s Court. 

Je should have supposed that some details respecting their 
married life might have been discovered by so careful an ex- 
plorer as Mr. Froude; but we are furnished by him with nothing 
on the subject but a dubious inference from one of those tables 
of antitheses in which, probably for his own private use, rather 
than the Queen’s or the Council’s information, Cecil was in the 
habit of balancing the merits of two different men or measures. 
The comparison is between the arguments in favour respec- 
tively of the Archduke Charles and of the Earl of Leicester 
as a suitor for the hand of Elizabeth; and one of the entries 
against Leicester's name, under the head ‘ Likelihood to love his 
wife,’ is ‘ Nuptie carnales a letitia incipiunt et in luctu ter- 
minantur. Mr. Froude assumes that this must refer to the 
marriage with Amy Robsart, and that it implies a love-match 
followed by aversion. ‘To us this inference seems by no means 
clear. There is no reason why it should not equally well mean 
that, should the Queen marry so far beneath her, it would be a 
love-match, and would bring on her at a later period repentance 
on account of her own disparagement. In a similar table, when 
the Earl once more made pretensions to his mistress’s hand, the 
entry is, for Leicester, ‘ He is like to prove unkind and jealous 
of the Queen’s Majesty ’—in reference, that is, to the future, 
and not to the past. But, to pass by this, the lady was living, 
as all the world knows, at the old manor-house of Cumnor, 
though not in concealment as the novel states. At a time 
when the rumours were most rife about the Queen’s attachment 
to Dudley, his wife appearing to be the only bar between him 
and the matrimonial crown, the servants of Cumnor were given 
a holiday by their mistress, to go to a neighbouring fair, and 
returned to find her dead, apparently by a fall down a staircase. 
Her estranged husband did not go to inquire into the circum- 
stances; but Sir Thomas and Sir Richard Blount attended for 
him; and John Appleyard and Arthur Robsart, the one his 
wife’s half-brother and the other her own brother, were both 
present to watch the proceedings at the inquest, which Mr. 
Froude allows must have been of unexampled strictness. The 
result was a verdict of accidental death. But, partly on account 
of the popular rumours, which—so opportune for the Earl's 
schemes seemed the death—still clouded his fame ; but, princi- 
pally by reason of the subsequent disclosures of John Apple- 
yard, Mr. Froude appears inclined to bring in a verdict against 
him, not of ‘ guilty,’ and still less of ‘ not guilty,’ but of ‘ not 
proven.’ Appleyard had quarrelled with Leicester, and ‘in a 
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‘ fit of irritation said, that for Dudley’s sake he had covered the 
‘murder of his sister.” This was just at the time when Eliza- 
beth had once more encouraged her lover’s hopes of marriage, 
and Cecil and his friends in the Council, jealous of the Earl, 
forthwith seized on the opportunity, and examined this penitent 
brother, who confessed to having for seven years hidden his 
sister’s murder, till wrath with her husband awoke him to 
remorse. The result of the examination of this most untrust- 
worthy of witnesses was to elicit an acknowledgment of his belief 
in Dudley’s personal innocence, his single complaint being that 
the latter had rejected his offers to inquire deeper into the 
cause of his sister’s death, on the ground that, after the finding 
of the jury, any further investigation was superfluous. No other 
witnesses were examined on the subject by the Council; no 
friend of Dudley’s was specially confronted with, or allowed to 
cross-question, Appleyard; and the note by Cecil of the exami- 
nation conveys no intimation that he, the enemy of the Earl, 
had learned anything which he himself thought of importance. 
It is stated that the witness ‘showed certain circumstances 
‘which moved him (Appleyard) to think surely she was mur- 
‘dered;’ but Cecil—the only reporter of this quasi-judicial 
examination—seems to have thought these circumstances too 
trivial or doubtful to be worth the entering in his note, even 
by way of the briefest reference. It it astonishing that, after 
this, Mr. Froude should proceed :— 

‘If Appleyard spoke the truth, there is no more to be said. The con- 
clusion seems inevitable, that although Dudley was innocent of a direct 
es in the crime, the unhappy lady was sacrificed to his ambition. 

he was murdered by persons who hoped to profit by his elevation to 
the throne ; and Dudley himself used private means, notwithstanding his 
affectation of sincerity, to prevent the search from being pressed incon- 
veniently far.’—Vol. vii. p. 289. 

Grant (as we confess we should be most unwilling to do) that 
Appleyard did speak the truth, what does it amount to? That 
there had been a diligent search into the catastrophe by two 
juries collected in the usual way, the first having been sum- 
moned by the coroner, before the arrival of Blount, who was 
acting on behalf of Dudley: that Appleyard had been there, 
and had assisted them: that all proper measures had been 
taken, and yet no discovery had been made as to the employ- 
ment of any foul agency. Spite of all this, Amy Robsart’s 
half-brother had still kept his own opinion, and urged Dudley 
to prosecute the matter further, though without giving any 
reason which had not been already before two juries, why a 
different result was likely to be arrived at; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, the husband of the lady refused to countenance 
additional inquiries, alike futile and scandalous. Mr. Froude 
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looks on the fact of seven years having intervened between the 
event and Appleyard’s examination, not as material with refer- 
ence to the extreme doubtfulness of evidence so long reserved, 
but as a justification for Cecil’s not acting upon the disclosures 
any more than Leicester himself had done. It would have been 
more to the purpose, if, instead of explaining why the minister 
did not act upon the new data of which, though they are not 
mentioned, he is alleged to have become possessed, he had ex- 
plained why this little note—the sole authority on the subject— 
does not convey the remotest hint that any information had 
been furnished whieh Cecil thought worth recording. It is on 
the authority of this vague little manuscript, that the over- 
throw, for the second time, of Leicester’s proud hopes is traced 
to ‘the pale shadow of Amy Robsart, called up from the tomb, 
and waving the lovers once more asunder.’ 

‘The hypothesis that the Earl was concerned in the murder of 
his wife is introduced to explain why Elizabeth did not marry 
her lover. It seems to us to embarrass rather than to disen- 
tangle the knot, and it was sufficiently complicated before. It 
is not so hard to see why, apart from natural vanity, Elizabeth 
coquetted with an offer of the hand, now of the King of Spain, 
now of the Archduke Charles; why she felt or pretended to feel 
offended that Don Carlos, though an idiot, with the instincts 
and passions of a wild beast, was not offered for her acceptance, 
and why she would not regard as decisive Cecil’s reasons againgt 
a marriage with the King of France, a boy of fourteen, and 
sovereign of England’s supposed natural foes. When the par- 
tisans of Mary Stuart or of Catherine Grey argued too loudly 
the rival claims of their favourites to the succession, it was 
convenient to be able to remind them that the actual wearer of 
the crown might have an heir of her own. Hence the ‘per- 
petual recurrence of that forlorn subject,’ the Archduke’s wooing, 
‘piteous and laughable’ as it appeared, may possibly have had 
its uses. Further, it is not so unintelligible how, apart even 
from the stories of the death of Amy Robsart, so proud a woman 
as Elizabeth may have drawn back, when on the brink of what 
seemed so paradoxical an act in the eyes of the royalties of 
Europe, and the Norfolks and Percys of England, as marriage 
with « scion of the hateful house of Dudley. But we find it 
exceedingly hard to believe that Elizabeth can have in good 
faith pressed upon her cousin and rival of Scotland the Earl of 
Leicester for a husband. At least, at that solemn scene when 
she confessed her love to him on what she thought her death- 
bed at Hampton Court, she could not have been playing the 
hypocrite; and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of her 
efforts to make her people and her allies favour and countenance 
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his suit for her hand. But, if she really was in love with him, 
for her to have sought her lover's aggrandizement by marrying 
him to her rival in birth, beauty, and popularity, is an incident 
beyond the ken even of the boldest sensational novel. Yet it 
appears to Mr. Froude not at all unnatural or improbable that 
eo should have taken ‘a melancholy pride in offering her sister 
‘ her choicest jewel, (her ‘ knight sans peur et sans reproche,’ but 
whom Mr. Froude, for reasons on which we have already com- 
mented, holds to have been the most worthless of her subjects), 
‘and in raising Dudley, though she could not marry him herself, 
‘to the reversion of the English throne.’ In preference to such 
a wondrous paradox of generosity, displayed too in a lady not 
noted for the exhibition of its lower and more ordinary phases, 
we should prefer (in mere desperation) to consider that Mr. 
Froude’s view of Lord Leicester’s character is not far from the 
truth, and that, the same light having at length burst upon 
Elizabeth, she was now endeavouring to accomplish two objects— 
the honourable banishment of a discarded lover, and vengeance 
on her rival by giving her for consort ‘the most worthless of 
her subjects.’ 

Mr. Froude’s account of Mary Stuart’s fortunes, from her 
arrival in her kingdom to the death of Darnley, abounds in de- 
lightful descriptions. It partakes sometimes of the soft beauty 


of an idyll, and often of the terrible graces of a Greek tragedy. 
He allows readily her brilliant accomplishments, her beauty—in 
which the form was lost in the expression, and which every painter 
therefore has represented differently—her womanly grace and 
her — courage. There was never any visible discordance 


between her and the stage on which she had to act; whether 
it were a lady’s bower, ora Highland moor, she was never 
unprepared, never discontented. All puissant at the French 
court, where a queen’s business was to win hearts—in Scotland 
she wore a helmet, and bore pistols at her saddle bow, headed 
her followers when rebellion menaced her throne, broke the 
insurgent power and chased it out of her realm, ‘ glaring across 
the frontier at her escaping prey’ with as natural and resolute 
an anger as might have inflamed any of the kings her ancestors ; 
and yet, with more than a woman’s self-control and policy, 
refrained from giving her rival an occasion for interference, by 
seizing her foes when just within her grasp. Her intellect was 
equal to her physical gifts: 

‘ Whatever policy,’ said Randolph, the English ambassador 
at her court, ‘is in all the chief and best practised heads in 
‘ France,—whatever craft, falsehood, or deceit is in all the subtle 
‘ brains of Scotland,—is either fresh in this woman’s memory, Or 
‘ she can fette it with a wet finger.’ 
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Nor were indomitable resolution and steadiness of aim want- 
ing. We are told that, sleeping behind her grace of form and 
charm of manner, there lay a spirit which no misfortune could 
tame—a nature like a panther’s, merciless and beautiful. But 
the effect of all these endowments was marred by two defects, 
one natural, the other arising partly from nature partly from 
education. ‘The one was, that politics seemed to her the game 
of her life, and only a game, though played for a high stake; 
and the other, that she could not understand the reality of her 
subjects’ religious zeal :— 

‘She played on the passionate Scotch heart, as upon an instrument 
of which she understood every note but one. She knew their feudal 
affection for their sovereign ; she knew their national pride, their jealousy 
of England ; she could appeal, with the certainty of a response, to her own 
position as a young and desolate widow ; she comprehended all, save the 
new, hard, insoluble element of religion.’—Vol. vii. p. 321. 


And so, thus prepared, thus unprepared, with all her wealth 
of charms arrayed to weave the fibres of a conspiracy from the 
Orkneys to the Land’s End, and yet able to conceal her nature 
and her purpose till the hour was at hand—yet with a purpose, 
fixed as the stars, to trample down the Reformation, and to 
seat herself at last on Elizabeth’s throne—the last in the direct 
line of the Stuarts is shown to us with ‘ Adieu, belle France,’ 
‘ sentimental verses, and a passionate minstrel sighing at her 
feet in melodious music,’ sailing away to a half barbarous realm, 
over the summer seas. 

Mr. Froude greatly admires John Knox. We are told that, 
in Scotland, the higher Catholic clergy set an example of the 
most enormous profligacy; that there the Mass seemed a Paphian 
idolatry identified with the coarsest forms of licentiousness, and 
that Knox, though no narrow fanatic who could see truth and 
goodness nowhere but in his own formula, believed himself a 
prophet with a direct commission from Heaven to overthrow a 
system of hideous iniquity. With such a conviction strong upon 
him, he was soon in hot hostility to the young Queen. It is 
curious to note how oddly different the same incidents may 
appear to commentators regarding them from opposed points of 
view. Hume sees in the reformer,—whose usual appellation for 
Mary was, he says, Jezebel, and whose greatest condescension 
was his promise, and that soon revoked, to submit to her as 
Paul did to Nero,—a seditious and raging bigot, whose courage 
was indeed proportioned to his insolence, but equally offensive. 
To Mr. Froude, on the other hand, though forming kis conclu- 
sions from exactly the same data as Hume, the man 5 
large, noble, generous, with a shrewd perception of actual facts 
who saw through and through Mary, and yet treated her with 

x 2 
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‘a sound Northern courtesy,’ which, we must suppose, is a plant 
of a different growth to that which flourishes in more southern 
climates. 

Mary’s illegitimate brother, Lord James Stuart, Earl of 
Murray, is another of Mr. Froude’s Scotch favourites, and of 
her foes. The Earl may have had a free and generous nature, 
and have been as complete a contrast to the other Scotch nobles 
of the period as the historian, with whom in this case Hume 
partly agrees, thinks him; but it is allowed that he read his 
sister and his sovereign a very ‘cruel lesson,’ early in her 
career, which a queen could scarceiy be expected to forget 
readily, and that, throughout, he maintained a close correspond- 
ence with her rival and neighbour. It is scarcely in accordance 
with our conceptions of a straightforward character, that Murray 
should accept a place as commissioner for Mary, and, at the 
same time, send a secret message to Elizabeth that, ‘ whatever 
‘ he might say, or however vehement he might seem to be in his 
‘ mistress’s cause, he hoped her Majesty would not take it as if 
* he was in any way wanting in devotion to her.’ 

Mr. Froude has shown much more clearly than preceding 
historians, how the succession to the English crown was the 
great domestic question of Elizabeth’s reign, and to what extent 
the international relations of England and Scotland were com- 
plicated and disturbed by it. The choice, as heir-presumptive 
to the English throne, really lay between the legal heir, Mary 
Stuart, and Lady Catherine Grey, as the claimant under 
King Henry’s will. If Cecil really told the Spanish ambassador, 
that the Earl of Huntingdon was the true heir to the crown, on 
the ground that Henry the Seventh had usurped it from the 
house of York, he probably desired to mislead De Quadra; and 
the story is chiefly curious as showing how completely Henry 
the Seventh had put forward his own personal pretensions as 
the Lancastrian heir, and ignored his rights in virtue of his 
marriage to Elizabeth, in whom, and in whose descendant (if 
not in her husband), every schoolboy now knows the title rested 
in preference, at any rate, to the Earl of Huntingdon. . At 
all events, politicians generally favoured the claims either of 
Mary or of Lady Catherine, the Catholics and peers being 
commonly for the former, tbe reformers and the majority, both 
of the Privy Council and the House of Commons, for the latter. 
Mr. Froude represents Elizabeth as certainly opposed to the 
poo of the Greys, and as covertly admitting the right of 

ary. It does not surprise him, that she was reluctant to 
decide at once; for it is his opinion that ‘ from the reeoguition 
‘of Mary as heir-presumptive, the step to a Catholic revolution 
‘was immediate and certain;’ or, as he puts it in another 
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passage, the effect of such a step ‘ would have been, in all pro- 
bability, Elizabeth’s immediate assassination.’ It is unquestion- 
able that there might have been inconveniences in such recogni- 
tion. In far different times even Queen Anne was disturbed 
by the pretensions of her declared successor. But Mr. Froude 
has surely blackened excessively the prospects of Elizabeth 
in case of Mary’s recognition. They could not, on his own 
showing, have looked so very dark to the person immediately 
interested, and whose foresight of peril would have been 
sharpened by jealousy. For he tells us, that Mary Stuart's 
prospects in England had been more than once on the eve of 
arrangement, and that, on one occasion, it was only when released 
of the dread of the Duke of Guise by his death, that Elizabeth 
believed herself again at leisure to trifle. Surely she would have 
dared all dangers from the power of the French Catholics in 
preference to braving a domestic peril, if so imminent as repre- 
sented by Mr. Froude. But Mr. Froude has another theory, most 
honourable to Elizabeth, if tenable, to account for the hopes with 
which Mary was ever being tantalised. He up ses that the 
reason for the delay of the recognition was, that Elizabeth, with 
the best of her advisers, expected that Mary Stuart, as she grew 
older, would consent to guarantee the liberties which England 
essentially valued, and that, bound by conditions which need not 
have infringed her own liberty of creed, she could be accepted 
as the future Queen of the united island; to the same expectation 
he imputes the scheme for marrying her to the Earl of Leicester. 
Mr. Froude produces no notes or minutes from his favourite 
State Papers as an authority for the theory, although he states 
this expectation of Mary’s future tolerance as a positive fact, 
It was, in any case, not a prospect which was likely to satisfy 
Mary herself, side by side with the circumstance that ‘at the 
‘ debate on the succession, at Elizabeth’s illness, her name and 
‘ claim had been passed by almost in silence,’ and that even the 
Privy Council in June, 1565, pointedly asked the Queen’s 
favour for Lady Catherine Grey. 

At one period Mary’s claims seemed likely, Mr. Froude con- 
cludes somewhat too hastily, to have been recognised even in 
despite of Elizabeth’s will. The Catholics were in a great 
majority, being almost two-thirds of the nation, as was acknow- 
ledged by Cecil and the Protestants themselves; and Elizabeth 
had, by reverting to various ceremonials, alienated the reformed 
ab without earning the respect of their adversaries, On 

fary’s marriage with Darnley, and the hopes of an heir, the 
Spanish envoy wrote to his master that the English nation was 
ready to entail the crown on the Queen of Scots and her hus- 
band, and had ceased to care whether Elizabeth herself married 
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or not. The Spaniard’s acquaintance would be chiefly with his 
co-religionists, and with their hopes and expectations; he was 
very likely to under-rate the vigour and earnestness of the Pro- 
testants, who, though a minority in the nation, actually returned 
a majority of the House of Commons. But though we doubt 
very much whether even at this time Mary Stuart could have 
endangered Elizabeth’s security, or even forced immediate recog- 
nition of her title to the succession, she had certainly distanced 
all competitors, and her succession seemed sure, however it may 
have been with the present acknowledgment of her heirship. 
But the murders of Rizzio and Darnley were yet to come. 

The fate of David Rizzio, and its consequences, are described 
by Mr. Froude with the dramatic picturesqueness which is 
almost a snare to him. The story is an old one, but when has 
it been told so vividly? As the Queen was at supper with the 
Italian Secretary, the Countess of Argyle, and some courtiers, 
the jealous Darnley entered ; 


‘He placed himself on the sofa at his wife’s side. She asked him if he 
had supped. He muttered something, threw his arm around her waist, 
and kissed her. As she shrunk from him, half-surprised, the curtain was 
again lifted, and against the dark background, alone, his corslet glimmering 
through the folds of a crimson sash, a steel cap on his head, and his face 
pale as if he had risen from the grave, stood the figure of Ruthven, 

‘Glaring for a moment on Darnley, and answering his kiss with the one 
word, “ Judas,” Mary confronted the awful apparition, and demanded the 
meaning of the intrusion. 

‘Pointing to Ritzio, and with a voice sepulchral as his features, Ruthven 
answered; “ Let yon man come forth ; he has been here over long.” 

‘“ What has he done ?” the Queen answered ; “he is here by my will. 
What means this?” she said, turning again on Darnley. The caitiff heart 
was already flinching. “Ce n’est pas rien!” he muttered. “It is nothing.” 
But those whom he had led into the business would not let it end in 
nothing. “Madame,” said Ruthven, “he has offended your honour ; he 
has offended your husband’s honour ; he has caused your Majesty to banish 
a great part of the nobility that he might be made a lord; he has been the 
destroyer of the Commonwealth, and must learn his duty better. Take 
the Queen, your wife, to you,” he said to Darnley, as he strode forward 
into the cabinet. The rw started from her seat, “all amazed,” and 
threw herself in his way, while Ritzio cowered trembling behind, and clung 
to her dress. Stuart, Erskine, and the Frenchman, recovering from their 
astonishment, and seeing Ruthven apparently alone, made at him to thrust 
him out. “Lay no hands on me,” Ruthven cried, and drew his dagger : 
“T will not be handled.” In another moment, Falconside and George 
Douglas were at his side. Falconside held a pistol at Mary Stuart’s breast ; 
the bedroom door behind was burst open, and the dark throng of Morton’s 
followers poured in. Then all was confusion, the table was upset, Lady 
Argyle catching a candle as it fell. Ruthven thrust the Queen into 
Darnley’s arms, and bade him hold her; while Falconside bent Ritzio’s 
little finger back till he shrieked with pain, and loosed the convulsive 
grasp with which he clung to his mistress. “ Do not hurt him,” Mary said 
faintly. “If he has done wrong, he shall answer to justice.” “This shall 
justify him,” said the savage Falconside, drawing a cord out of his pocket. 
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He flung a noose round Ritzio’s body, and while George Douglas snatched 
the King’s dagger from its sheath, the poor wretch was dragged into the 
midst of the scowling crowd, and borne away into the darkness. He 
caught at Mary’s bed as he passed ; Falconside struck him sharply on the 
wrist ; he let go with a shriek, and as he was hurried through the ante- 
room, the cries of his agony came back upon Mary’s ear: “ Madame, 
—* save me! save me !—justice—I am a dead man!—Spare my 
ife |” 

‘Unhappy one! his life would not be spared. They had intended to 
keep him prisoner through the night, and hang him after some form of 
trial; but vengeance would not wait for its victim. He was borne alive 
as far as the stairhead, when George Douglas, with the words “This is 
from the King,” drove Darnley’s dagger into his side—a moment more, 
and the whole fierce crew were on him like hounds upon a mangled wolf ; 
he was stabbed through and through with a hate which death was not 
enough to satisfy, and was then dragged head foremost down the staircase, 
and lay at its foot with sixty wounds in him. 

‘So ended Ritzio, unmourned by living soul, save her whose favour had 
been his ruin ; unheeded, now that he was dead, as common carrion; and 
with no epitaph on his remains except a few brief words from an old 
servant of the palace, so pathetic because so commonplace. The body was 
carried into the lodge, and flung upon a chest, to be stripped for burial. 
“ Here is his destiny,” the porter moralized as he stood by; “for on this 
chest was his first bed when he came to this place, and there now he lieth 
a very niggard and misknown knave.” ’—Vol. viii. pp. 251—254. 


But the death of the miserable favourite was only the begin- 
ning of the end. Before the life was fully out of him, Darnley, 
by whom and for whom the whole plot had been contrived, 
‘soft as the clay of which he was made’ (the anthropological 
simile is Mr. Froude’s, not ours), was won over by the caresses 
and tears of Mary to disown the deed, and, escaping with her, 
to leave the lords, his accomplices, mere private chiefless rebels. 
The flight is thus described :-— 


‘The rendezvous appointed with the horses was near the broken tombs 
and demolished sepulture in the ruined Abbey of Holyrood. A secret 
e led underground from the palace to the vaults of the abbey ; 
and at midnight, Mary Stuart, accompanied by one servant and her husband 
—who had left the lords under pretence of going to bed—“ crawled through 
the charnel-house, among the bones and skulls of the antient kings,” and 
came out of the earth where the horses were shivering in the March mid- 
night air. The moon was clear and full. The Queen, with incredible 
animosity, was mounted ew croup behind Sir Arthur Erskine, upon a beau- 
tiful English double gelding, the King on a courser of Naples ; and then 
away, away, past Prestalrig, past Arthur’s Seat, across the bridge and 
across the field of Musselburgh, past Seton, past Prestonpans, fast as their 
horses could speed ; “six in all—their Majesties, Erskine, Traquair, and a 
Chamberer of the Queen.” In two hours the heavy gates of Dunbar had 
closed behind them, and Mary Stuart was safe.’—Vol. viii. pp. 263, 264. 


But the rescue of Mary Stuart was her wretched husband’s 
doom. He denied all participation in the murder of Ritzio, 
and his disavowal, or recantation, was read out at every market- 


cross in Scotland. The lords retaliated by printing the bond 
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which he had signed for their warrant in the deed, and all Scot- 
land knew that his words were lies. So, he wandered hither 
and thither, scorned but not molested, till it should have been 
determined between the different factions how the land was to 
be rid of this double and spiritless traitor. They were all 
vowed to his destruction—the proud insolent Earl of Bothwell, 
‘the evil spirit of the storm ;’ Murray, whom Mary ‘hated with 
the hate of hell,’ though the deep-set passion paled for the 
moment before the thirst for revenge; the whole following of 
the Hamiltons, the old foes of the Lennoxes; Maitland, the wisest 
statesman in Scotland; and a host of reckless cavaliers, who felt 
the same enthusiasm for Mary then that young ladies feel for 
her now. No one was Darnley’s friend; no one even feared 
him. Mr. Froude supposes that Mary had at first endeavoured 
to obtain the Pope’s sanction to a divorce, and had failed; that 
then the Jords, who had so lately been leagued against Rizzio, 
and been betrayed by Darnley, were taken into her confidence, 
especially Maitland, who, as the English envoy, Randolph, con- 
fessed, ‘ fur exceedeth the compass of one or two heads.’ They 
first suggested a divorce by the Scotch Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which could have been obtained, it was fancied, with no difficulty ; 
but the objection, that such a proceeding might bastardize the 
new-born heir of Scotland and England, was very weighty ; 


besides this, Mary was most reluctant to take such a step 
without the direct sanction of the Pope. Thereupon, said 
Maitland :— 


‘“ Madam, we are here the chief of your Grace’s Council and nobility ; 
we shall find the means that your Majesty shall be quit of your husband 
without prejudice of your son, and albeit that my Lord of Murray here 
present be little less scrupulous for a Protestant than your Grace is for a 
Papist, 1 am assured he will look through his fingers thereto, and will 
behold our doings, saying nothing to the same.” 

‘The words were scarcely ambiguous, yet Murray said nothing. Such 
subjects are not usually discussed in too loud a tone, and he may not 
have heard them distinctly. He himself swore afterwards that if any man 
said he was present when purposes were held in his audience, tending to 
any watentel ar dishonourable end, he spoke wickedly and untruly. 

‘But Mary herself— how did she receive the dark suggestion ? This part 
of the story rests on the evidence of her own friends, and was drawn up in 
her excuse and defence. According to Argyle and Huntly, she said “ she 
would do nothing to touch her honour and conscience: they had better 
leave it alone: meaning to do her good it might turn to her hurt and 
slispleasure.” 

‘She may be credited with having refused her consent to the proposals 
then made to her; and yet, that such a conversation should have passed 
in her presence (of the truth of the main features of it there is no room 
for doubt) was serious and significant.’— Vol. viii. pp. 346, 347. 


Shortly after this conference, Argyle, Huntly, Maitland, 
Bothwell, and Sir James Balfour, signed a bond to ‘ put forth by 
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one way or other,’ the ‘ young fool and proud tyrant.’ Presently, 
Darnley was attacked by a disorder, manifesting itself by an 
eruption of blue spots over his body, which Mr. Froude attri- 
butes to poison. (When was a sudden illness of a prince in 
former times not attributed to a poison?) Mr. Froude appears 
to think this explanation the more probable, because, while 
Darnley lay sick at Glasgow, the Queen kept a merry Christmas 
at Drummond Castle. The next step was an attempt made by 
Lord Bothwell to obtain the co-operation of the Bart of Morton 
in the plot for ‘putting forth’ the King; but Morton refused, 
unless a warrant under Mary's hand should be produced, and 
that, though Bothwell offered to procure it, never came. ‘So 
far, says Mr. Froude, ‘ the story can be traced with confidence.’ 
But we confess to feeling some difficulty in telling what is the 
conclusion which we ought to draw from these fragments of 
evidence. The scheme which had been openly debated at the 
conference, when took place the conversation referred to above, 
was a scheme for the divorce of Mary from Darnley. All the 
words of Maitland will bear an interpretation consistent with 
the suppesition that this was the business which he was still 
discussing. A divorce by the Scotch Ecclesiastical Courts had 
been proposed. It was objected to, on the ground that its effect 
might be to cloud the young prince’s legitimacy: and this objection 
had been replied to by the citation of various instances in which 
such an effect had not been produced. Then came Maitland’s 
speech. Mr. Froude assumes the point under discussion, when 
he introduces it by saying, ‘ There was another and a shorter road 
out of the difficulty’ (that is to say, Darnley’s murder). But 
for the tragedy which followed, there can be no doubt but that 
these words would have been allowed, without controversy, to 
be still referring to the original proposition for a divorce. Mary 
was fearful, both for her son’s claims, and also for the opinion of 
Rome and Catholic Europe respecting the precipitous and lax 
processes of an Ecclesiastical divorce suit in Scotland. That 
Maitland’s words signified simply that the Lords would obtain 
a divorce for her, by sentence of law, which should not offend 
the scruples either of Catholics or of Protestants, is the more 
probable, from the allusion to Murray: to speak of the in- 
ferior scrupulousness of a Protestant has a meaning where the 
question respects a divorce, but none in reference to a murder. 
The persistence of Mary herself in objecting, and refusing to do 
anything to touch her honour and conscience, has itself a far 
more obvious significance, if referred to an old proposition, which 
she had already half rejected, than if so new and startling a 
scheme had been broached as her husband’s murder. Mr. Froude 
is, at all events, inclined to exonerate Murray; and on what 
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a plea! that, though in the same room, and a party to the con- 
ference, he may not have heard the words distinctly! If 
Mr. Froude does desire to clear the Earl of Murray of privity 
in Darnley’s murder, why not reconcile the Earl’s presence at 
the conclave with his oath, that he was never present at the 
discussion of unlawful or dishonourable measures, by taking the 
words of Maitland in their apparent and natural sense ? 

It would take up too much time to follow the story into all 
the alleys and by-ways of the subsequent period, ‘ the debate- 
able land,’ Mr. Froude calls it, ‘where Mary’s friends meet 
those who condemn with charges of falsehood and forgery.’ It 
need scarcely be stated that he concludes strongly against 
Mary’s innocence. His account of the catastrophe itself is, as of 
course, most vivid and eloquent, though controversy has elicited 
the acknowledgment of a slight inaccuracy. We extract but a 
few lines. Darnley had been removed from Glasgow, on the 
plea of quiet and a purer air, to a lonely house, once a Domi- 
nican monastery, just inside the walls of Edinburgh, called 
Kirk-a-field. The Queen was in the habit of visiting him there, 
and, after being present at the marriage of a favourite waiting- 
woman, had come, as usual, to pass the evening with him: 


‘ The Queen suddenly recollected that there was a masque and a dance 
at the Palace, on the occasion of the marriage, and that she had promised 
to be present. She rose, and, with many regrets that she could not stay 
as she intended, kissed her husband, put a ring on his finger, wished him 
good-night, and went. The lords followed her. As she left the room, she 
said, as if by accident, “It was just this time last year that Ritzio was 
slain.” In a few moments the gay train was gone, The Queen walked back 
to the glittering halls in Holyrood; Darnley was left alone with his page, 
Taylor, who slept in his room, and his two servants, Nelson and Edward 
Seymour. Below, in the darkness, Bothwell’s two followers shivered beside 
the powder-heap, and listened with hushed breath till all was still. The 
King, though it was late, was in no mood for sleep, and Mary’s last words 
sounded awfully in his ears. “She was very kind,” he said to Nelson, 
“but why did she speak of Davie’s slaughter?” Just then Paris came back 
to fetch a fur wrapper which the Queen had left, and which she thought too 
pretty to be spoiled. “ What will she do?” Darnley said again, when he was 

‘one, “it is very lonely.” The shadow of death was creeping over him; 

e was no longer the random boy who, two years before, had come to Scot- 
land, filled with idle dreams of vain ambition. Sorrow, suffering, disease, 
and pain had done their work. He opened the Prayer-Book, and read over 
the 55th Psalm, which, by a strange coincidence, was in the English Service 
for the day that was dawning. .. . Forlorn victim of a cruel time! Twenty- 
one years old—no more! At the end of an hour, he went to bed, with his 
page at his side. An hour later, they two were lying dead in the garden 
under the stars. 

* * * + * * * 

‘ Over the events of that night a horrible mist still hangs unpenetrated 
and impenetrable for ever. This only was certain, that with her husband 
Mary Stuart’s chances of the English throne perished also, and with them 
all serious prospect of a Catholic revolution. With a deadly instinct, the 
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world divined the author of the murder ; and more than one nobleman, on 
the night on which the news reached London, hastened to transfer his 
allegiance to Lady Catherine Grey.’—Vol. viii. pp. 368—371. 


The third and final drama of this Scottish Trilogy, as full of 
woe and gloom as any by Aischylus, is foreshadowed, but does 
not fall within the period embraced by these two volumes. The 
murder of Rizzio, that foul insult to Mary, forms the plot of the 
first. That is followed, in natural sequence, by the death of 
Darnley who plotted it. Of the final vengeance at Fotheringay, 
with which the black thunder-cloud of ruin, ever blackening 
over the doomed race of Stuart, should, for the time, break and 
disperse, we have at present but a foretaste in the confusion 
and overthrow of Mary’s English party. 

Elizabeth benefited greatly by the guilt or the misfortune of 
her rival; and her advantage was not sullied by any appearance 
of participation in the terrible events which had clouded Mary’s 


fame. But she had no right to glory in her own diplomacy or 
statecraft, as having secured her escape from so many evident 
dangers on the side of Scotland. Her Scotch policy had been 
most unsuccessful. She had attempted at one time intimidation, 
at another humility, but without procuring either submission or 
forgiveness. After maintaining for years (most economically, it 
is true) a paid band of Scotch adherents, and dividing the alle- 


giance of her cousin’s own court, Elizabeth conceived herself 
strangely insulted and injured when Mary, in natural retalia- 
tion, invited a correspondence with the English Catholics of the 
North. On one occasion, in particular, Elizabeth was caught in 
her own snare. To counterplot the Catholics, one Rokeby had 
been instructed to act the Catholic conspirator at Edinburgh. 
But Mary’s secret intelligence was as complete as Elizabeth's; 
and when the latter endeavoured to sow distrust of the English 
visitors, by representing them as spies in disguise, the Scotch 
Court, as though thankful for and acting on this information, 
laid its hands at once on Rokeby, and, to the confusion of 
Elizabeth, discovered among his papers credentials from Cecil 
himself. In the face of such a revelation of the English policy, 
it seems somewhat bold in Mr. Froude to assert that Elizabeth, 
in her proud remonstrances with Mary for her correspondence 
with English Catholics, was, ‘in fact, behaving with extra- 
ordinary forbearance.’ 

It must be acknowledged that Elizabeth’s course was a diffi- 
cult one: whether from the fault of her own love for crooked 
ways, or not, is a different question. Her desire seems to have 
been to establish a religious system in England, such as that 
inaugurated by her father; and De Feria, one of the Spanish 
envoys, says that she told him this was her object. Her own 
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feelings she was very careful to conceal ; but Mr. Froude thinks 
he has a right to conclude that her Protestantism was not nearly 
so advanced as that of Cecil. At different periods, whatever her 
own convictions, her practical policy varied much, in externals 
at least. At one time, the Catholics had reason to fear an actual 
application of the new laws to their destruction; at another, 
crucifixes were reinstated, and the Queen’s own observances 
made to resemble as closely as possible those of old times. The 
variations may be explained, in a great measure, by the exigen- 
cies of her foreign and domestic policy. In Scotland, she was 
the patron of the Reformers, the most extreme of their class ; 
while, on the Continent of Europe, her only ally was the patron 
of Catholicism, Philip the Second. Again: her own kingdom 
was itself divided between two opposed parties. A large number 
of the ancient peers and great families were themselves Catho- 
lics ; a still Jarger number, perhaps, were in favour of a middle 
way, of a form not unlike that in favour with Henry VIIL A fair 
representative of these was the old Marquis of Winchester, ‘ the 
Shebna of Knox, the crafty fox with a fair countenance,’ who 
boasted that he partook more of the willow than the oak, and 
whose ‘ creed was faith in God, and English freedom, and hate 
of fanatics, Catholic and Protestant.’ On the other hand, some 
of her most sagacious servants, and a clear majority of the 
Members returned to the House of Commons, were Protestants, 
sympathising with the Calvinist school. So far as Elizabeth’s 
own inclinations went, there is but little doubt that she enter- 
tained a hearty personal aversion towards the Puritans, while the 
Pope’s old condemnation of her mother’s marriage would have of 
itself scared her from acquiescence in the doctrine of the Papal 
Supremacy, if otherwise she had been disposed towards it. But 
she could not repose entire confidence in the moderate Church 
party ; for that was, more or less, in favour of the two-edged 
claims of Mary Stuart, who, from heir presumptive, might far 
too easily slide into the position of sovereign. Her attempt to 
keep the balance even between these different interests was not 
very successful. It is true that Mr. Froude says, on one occa- 
sion, that the irresolution, which made her be for ever casting 
her eye over her shoulder, had the singular and happy 
effect of keeping the Catholics perpetually deluded with false 
expectations, and of amusing them with hopes of a change 
which never came; but we believe the more common result of 
her apparently clumsy manceuvres was, as he expresses it in 
another place, that while she failed in persuading the Catholics 
that she was likely to return to them, she succeeded in exas- 
perating the Protestants to the furthest possible extent. 

Her conduct to her bishops and other Church dignitaries 
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almost implies that she thought it politic to carry out an ecclesi- 
astical system despised internally by herself, and for co-operating 
in which she despised others. But Mr. Froude has seemingly 
certain views on these matters, which make him delight over- 
much in selecting occasions on which her bearing to such per- 
sonages was most contemptuous. It is surely somewhat a 
novelty in the historical style, for a person (the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews) to be introduced as ‘ the most abandoned of all 
Episcopal scoundrels;’ or for a moral to be tacked on to a 
story about a ‘Catholic Archbishop’ of the following kind: 
‘so true to its type that form of human monstrosity remains.’ 
The Protestant dignitaries—as, for instance, their champions in 
the controversy which took place early in Elizabeth’s reign— 
are not described with any greater courtesy : 

‘The Protestants were returned refugees ; men who had kept prudently 
out of the way while their opinions were dangerous to themselves, but 
had re-appeared with security. The true battle on these great questions 
had been fought and won at the stake. The Aylmers, the Jewels, the 
Grindals, were not of the metal which makes martyrs; but they were 
skilful talkers, admirable “ divines,” with sufficient valour for the sham fight 
in which they were required only to walk with decorum over the course. 
They had conviction enough—though Jewel at least had saved his life by 
apostasy—to be quite willing to persecute their adversaries.’—Vol. vii, 
pp. 73, 74. 

It is especially interesting to note how in this passage Mr. 
Froude’s prejudices make him sneer at Jewel (whom, in par- 
ticular, he introduces as ‘a respectable divine who had apos- 
tatized,’ as naturally as Virgil calls Eneas ‘pius’) and his friends 
for escaping the fires of Smithfield, when Knox is ‘no narrow 
fanatic,’ but a generous, noble patriot, though that reformer 
had run away to the very same place of exile, and at the same 
time with Jewel, because in Scotland he was in danger of his 
life, and ‘the times were not ripe for a rising.’ Further, 
‘ Elizabeth, Mr. Froude savs, ‘ rarely lost an occasion of 
affronting and insulting her Bishops ;’ and it is a trait in her 
character which appears to be far from offending him. But it is 
not fair in him, on the meagre testimony he adduces, to attempt 
to explain this deportment towards men who seldom acted 
except under her instructions, and whom she had taken especial 
care to invest, even despite of their own will, in all the ensigns of 
sanctity and authority, by supposing her to have taken up a keen 
conviction of their depravity and cruelty. He is fond, especially, 
of referring to their alleged love of persecution; and represents 
the Queen and her most sagacious advisers as ever on the watch 
to restrain their fierceness and rage. They are represented as 
themselves suggesting (their own words are ‘some thought’) 
torture as a useful means of getting evidence against concealed 
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Catholics, and also as clamouring for the blood of those whose 
opinions were known. Thus, on the testimony of the Bishop of 
Aquila, the Spanish ambassador, who certainly was not present 
at the sermon himself, Nowell, the Dean of 8. Paul’s, is branded, 
not for its being the tendency of his arguments to incite to the 
slaughter of the caged wolves, t.e. the Catholic Bishops in the 
Tower, but as gravely discussing and urging the propriety of such 
a measure. The demands of a nicely-rounded style have even 
made our author decorate the Dean’s alleged requisition by the 
addition of the words, ‘ with the least possible delay,’ an expres- 
sion which is wanting in the Spanish report of the discourse. It 
is, to Mr. Froude’s mind, an obvious inference from such incidents, 
that they make ‘ Elizabeth’s dislike of her Episcopal creatures less 
unintelligible,’ and, we presume, he thinks, even praiseworthy. 

Mr. Froude’s theory to account for the religious policy of 
this period of Elizabeth’s reign seems to be, that the Pro- 
testants, though numerically a minority, were far stronger in 
zeal and earnestness: that the Queen and her advisers were 
resolved to make England Protestant, but Protestant according 
to a standard of their own; and being far less afraid of the vis 
inertie of the Catholic mass than of the proselytising vigour of 
the reformers, their apparent policy was negative rather than 
positive. But Mr. Froude’s style, appealing as it were to the 
eye, and abounding in pictures, leaves his readers often under a 
wrong impression of the general scope of Elizabeth’s adminis- 
tration. We are informed, in a couple of sentences, that the 
Queen’s objection to Mary’s immediate recognition as heir 
presumptive was her fear that the Queen of Scots’ actual 
opinions would endanger English Protestantism, and the same 
motive is given for the scheme for marrying her to Leicester. 
But a few cold lines, embodying the opinions of the author him- 
self, that Elizabeth's great object in life, and one for which she 
had fought long and bravely, was the triumph of Protestant 
principles, are as nothing by the side of pictures of the Queen 
browbeating a Grindal, taunting the married Primate as though 
he were a monk who had broken his vows, or scolding at a Dean 
in his own Cathedral pulpit because he declaimed against images, 
and bidding him keep to his text. 

It is much to the credit of Philip of Spain’s penetration, that 
he seems never to have been the dupe of Elizabeth’s display of 
contempt for Protestant forms and dignitaries. When Leicester 
came straight from the Queen to his minister, empowered to 
offer a return of England to Catholicism, the King was not 
deceived; and his envoy, though expressing his satisfaction, 
refused with a certain nobility of spirit to make questions of 
conscience the subject of a bargain. Philip doubtless was, as 
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Mr. Froude supposes, the real cause of much apparent vacilla- 
tion and irresolution on the part of Elizabeth in matters of 
religion; but we cannot find a sufficient foundation of fact for 
his explanation of the assumed vacillation and irresolution of the 
Spanish Court in matters of policy. It is allowed that Philip 
behaved as a faithful ally to Elizabeth for some time after her 
accession, and that he treated her interests as his own at Chateau 
Cambresis. But the allegation is, that he did so, originally, 
from the hopes of attaching the young Queen to the Catholic 
interest, and, subsequently, when he despaired of this, from 
simple dread of the power of France, then united with Scotland, 
which must benefit from any mishap of hers. Mr. Froude says :— 

‘Sir William Cecil and his friends were confident that so ‘long as the 
only possible rival to Elizabeth was the Dauphiness of France, they might 
od sass of Philip, let them do what they would.’—Vol. vii. p. 84. 

As soon as this terror was removed, the theory shifts its 
ground, and Philip’s irresoluteness of character is appealed to 
as a sufficient explanation of his forbearance. Even at a yet 
earlier period we are informed that, had Nature given him a 
capacity for prompt action, Elizabeth’s career might have run 
out before its time: and so, when the Spanish Government, 
having discovered that the object of England in taking posses- 
sion of Havre was not to advantage the Huguenots, but to use 
the town as a pledge for obtaining the restoration of Calais, 
encouraged the scheme, Mr. Froude admires them for their 
adroit insight in seeing that England had struck into a false 
road. The true explanation of their coldness on first hearing 
of the measure, and of their subsequent cordiality on the subject, 
is contained in the remark of Chaloner, the envoy at Madrid, 
that ‘so as we make not religion the cause of our stir, they 
seem well contented;’ but Mr. Froude interprets it as show- 
ing their selfish joy at detecting an ally’s false move. It 
jy in fact, to be a perpetual surprise with him that a 
did not, cause or no cause, seize any occasion, when it could do 
it with impunity to itself, for maltreating and spoiling the 
nation over which its sovereign had once been King. But, 
besides that, whatever the Bishop of Aquila’s assurances respect- 
ing the veneration and regret of the majority of the people for 
his master, any direct attack on the Tanien even in the 
height of Elizabeth’s unpopularity, would probably have united 
the whole against the invader, Mr. Froude leaves out of sight 
the trite consideration, that, even in the days described by him, 
one Sovereign did not usually attempt to place himself, or even a 
pretender, upon another’s throne without a decent pretext ; and 
that when, in still distant years, Philip did make mal an attempt, 


Englishmen and Spaniards were now grown the bitterest foes 
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on the earth’s face. Philip was always a prince of a quiet and 
calm disposition, not subject to ‘ any great alteration of mind, 
‘ either tu anger or rejoicement, but after the fashion of a certain 
‘ still flood,’ as Chaloner writes. But his moderation towards 
England is quite wonderful, when the provocations are con- 
sidered. It must have been exasperating enough for the husband 
of Mary to find her sister, whom his intercession had saved from 
the fatal effects of her sister’s hatred, leading back the realm into 
the Protestant Confederacy. Doubtless, too, all the discontented 
were perpetually appealing to him for aid, if not taunting him 
with his apathy. He knew, as well as Cecil, that the major part 
of the nation was Catholic; and he also knew how that proportion 
might gradually be reversed by the slow operation of self-interest, 
and of obedience to the silent influence of established authority, 
if no effort were soon made on the Catholic side. The reformed 
doctrines had spread widely through his Flemish dominions ; it 
was the object of his life to root them out; and in this also he 
found himself thwarted at every turn by the English Protestant 
interest. In one place, ten thousand, and in another, thirty 
thousand of his Protestant subjects are said to have been settled 
in London and Southwark, whence they could easily disseminate 
their own opinions throughout their native country. Yet still 
he stirred not—not though, whenever things looked fair, Elizabeth 
shook herself free from the trammels of courtesy towards him, 
and asserted that she had never received anything from him but 
good words. It was the English buccaneering spirit that at 
last made the English and Spanish people ‘ fly at each others’ 
throats like bulldogs.’ The fault was allowed by the English 
Commissioner in the Netherlands, Wotton, to be apparently on 
the side of the English sailors. 


*“For our part,” he wrote to Cecil “we must needs think our fortune 
very hard; our men in their offences are so far out of all order, and the 
cases so lamentable, if the account be true, that we can scarce tell how 
to open our mouths for any reasonable satisfaction therein.” '—Vol. viii. 
p. 466. 

The English energy had, after a short slumber, revived in 
English mariners. ‘They had lost the habits of: fishermen, and 
they took to piracy. Ail the narrow seas were infested with 
them, and Flemish vessels had black mail levied on them in the 
Channel, and were even fired upon and pillaged in the River 
Thames, under the very palace windows of Greenwich. It is 
a fine thing to read of the brave buccaneers of the West and 
South-east coasts in Mr. Kingsley’s brilliant pages; but these 
brave adventurers often acted, and were always ready to act, as 
very demons. There was none more gallant than Thomas Cobham. 
One of his exploits was to seize a Spanish ship, sew up the captain 
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and crew in their own sails, and fling them overboard. ‘ Eighteen 
‘drowned bodies,’ writes the Spaniard, ‘with the mainsail for 
‘ their winding-sheet, were washed up upon the Spanish shores— 
‘ “ cruelty without example, of which but to hear was enough to 
‘break the heart.”’ Another, and thaps the most famous 
knight-errant of the seas, was John Hawkins. His aims were 
more comprehensive than Cobham’s: he opened up to English 
commerce the American seas, and is infamous for smuggling 
slaves into the Spanish colonies. Can Mr. Froude seriously see 
any excuse for these men’s abominable practices in their horribly 
ludicrous assumption that they were the elect to whom God had 
given the heathen for their inheritance, that in scuttling galleons 
and sewing up men in sails they were acting on their privileges 
and rights? It was in vain that Spain expostulated. Hawkins 
might fire upon a Spanish vessel in Plymouth port; and all the 
satisfaction given was a smooth speech. No pirate was ever 
hanged. So the Spaniard took the law into his own hands ; and 
the Inquisition avenged outrages of humanity committed in the 
name of religion by counter outrages on the same plea. The 
whole narrative is terrible: a series of pictures of ships sunk 
as it were in cold blood, on the one side; of sturdy sailors on the 
other, yielding up their lives at the stake in some old Spanish 
market-place, or languishing, far away from pleasant Devon, in 
noisome dungeons, where in nine months eighty perished out of 
two hundred and forty. But let us be fair and just. If, as 
Mr. Froude says, though we cannot understand it, there was a 
noble spirit at the bottom of the proceedings of the English 
rovers, which raised many of them into the wild ministers of a 
righteous revenge, why should he not recognise a grand and 
dogged sincerity, which, moreover, was pure from the taint of 
avarice, in the answering tortures of the Inquisition ? 

Mr. Froude is ultra scrupulous and far too generous in search- 
ing out apologies, or almost justifications, for the cruelties of 
the pirates who disgraced our seas ; but he has been less than 
just in treating as a mere mockery the trial of Cobham, who 
was at length captured :— 

‘Cobham was tried for piracy the next year, at the indignant requisition 
of Spain ; he was found guilty, but he escaped punishment ; and there was 
some insincere shuffling in connexion with hi ‘Pag ioe for the Spanish 
ambassador was assured that a sentence had been passed upon him, the 
description of which might have been borrowed from the torture chamber 
of the Inquisition, but which assuredly was never pronounced in an English 
court of justice. 

*“Thomas Cobham,” wrote De Silva, “‘ being asked at his trial, according 
to the usual form in England, if he had anything to say in arrest of judg- 
ment, and answering nothing, was condemned to be taken to the Tower, 
to be stripped naked to the skin, and then to be placed with his shoulders 
resting on a sharp stone, his legs and arms extended, and on his stomach 
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a gun, too heavy for him to bear, _ not large enough immediately to crush 
him, There he isto be left till he die. They will give him a few grains of corn 
to eat, and for drink the foulest water in the Tower.” “ relations,” 
De Silva added, “are doing all in their power to prevent the execution of 
the sentence.” Had any such sentence been pronounced, it would not 
have been left to be discovered in the letters of a stranger ; the ambassador 
may perhaps in this instance have been purposely deceived, and his 
demand for justice satisfied by a fiction of imaginary horror.’ —Vol. viii. 
p. 449. 


By way of commentary on and illustiation of this account of 
a strange marvel, supposed to be coloured by De Silva’s acquaint- 
ance with the practices of the Inquisition, we might quote, passim, 
from such works as Chanibers’ Miscellany, to prove that such a 
punishment was known to English law; but as such popular 
authorities may not be within the range of Mr. Froude’s reading, 
it may be more convenient for him to be referréd to ventediie 
patriarchs of law, like Fleta and Britton, popular commentaries 
like Blackstone, or learned antiquarians like Reeves. We 
recommend him, in his next edition, omitting some few words, 
to let the passage stand as it is: we are convinced few 
readers will then suppose so profound an investigator to be 
seriously professing ignorarice of the tritely famous peine forte 
et dure, the penance imposed upon prisoners accused of felony 
for standing mute, that is, for refusing to plead guilty or not 

ilty. It will be supposed that he is mockingly professing his 
Fisbe ief that such a penalty cari have ever found its way into 
the Statute Book or the legal records of English Courts : as his 
words stand at present, it is absolutely impossible to read them 
in an ironical sense. The following is a translation of the 
Norman-French sentence in use in the reign of our Henry IV. 
as cited by Mr. Reeves (‘ History of the English Law,’ vol. iii. 

. 250) -— 

mg The prisoner is to be put into a low closed-up chamber, and 
‘laid on the ground quite naked . . . then there is to be placed 
‘upon him iron, of a weight as much as he can bear, and more, 
*so that he may be unable to lift it; he is to have nothing to 
‘eat or to drink, except the worst bread that can be found, and 
* water drawn hard by the gaol, so, only, that it be never from a 
‘running stream: the day that the bread is served him, he is to 
‘have no water, and e conird, ; and so let him lie till he be dead.’ 

To what extent this punishment was actually inflicted upon 
Cobham of course cannot be discovered now; but there is no 
reason whatever to doubt that the sentence was pronounced. 
The object of a prisoner in refusing to plead (a plea of not 
guilty may now be entered for him under the circumstances) was 
to escape the forfeiture which followed conviction after trial, 
and so save his property for his family. Thus, probably, there 
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was indeed some insincere shuffling in connexion with Cobham’s 
prosecution ; but, if so, its object may have been not to hoax 
the ambassador with a fiction of a sentence never pronounced, 
but to bring about a fair partition, between the guilty man and 
the Crown, of the 50,000 crowns gained by the Pirate’s demo- 
niacal act, and which, after an open trial and conviction, could 
not but have been restored to the Spanish owners. It is pleasant, 
at any rate, to observe that, where Mr. Froude’s prejudices are 
not too deeply engaged, he has an acute sense of absurdity and 
depravity when observable even in English institutions and 
laws. He considered it a fine instance of the good old English 
spirit, that the Bishop of Rochester’s cook, who tried, in 
enry the Eighth’s time, to poison his master, was sentenced 
to be boiled alive; but when an actual and well-established rite 
of our jurisprudence is chronicled by a foreigner, he notes its 
viciousness and imputes it to the Inquisition. ‘The Inquisition 
has enough burdens of its own guilt to bear, without having all 
the public sins and all the judicial enormities of the Middle Ages 
laid upon it. It is popularly supposed to have invented thumb- 
screws, oubliettes, hike of every sort, and the punishment of 
burning; but, as the visitor to Ratisbon and Nuremberg may 
see for himself that Spanish priests were but plagiarists in these 
matters and mimics of whole generations of comfortable burgo- 
masters, so a very cursory perusal of our own Statute Book should 
render Englishmen less fluent in reviling their neighbours. 

Mr. Froude’s very contemptuous disbelief of De Silva’s report 
on Cobham’s punishment, is like the King of Bantam’s wrath at 
the Dutchmen’s attempt to impose upon him with stories of 
water becoming solid, after he had accepted their tales of sala- 


manders and fiying dragons as things of course. He can be but 


rarely accused of showing too little faith in the reports of 
foreign ambassadors. Every one must be most thankful to him 
for the diligence with which he has worked this rich mine of 
historical information ; but we think that materials of this sort, 
although they may be reper peg employed as clues to 
guide one to the truth, ought seldom to be accepted as in them- 
selves true, or to be used as the foundations of a general state- 
ment. Even now an ambassador is far too likely to neglect the 
observation of the general current of popular and even national 
feeling while engaged in tracking the tortuous footsteps of 
statesmanship and diplomacy. As a foreigner, he is without 
the instinct which would often keep him on the beaten road, 
and as a personage of the highest social rank, he is too much 
removed from the mass of the nation. In the age of Elizabeth 
.all these disadvantages of his position were intensified. His 
post was that of a spy on sufferance ; all in authority were on 
¥2 
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their guard against him, ready to bar him from obtaining infor- 
mation which might be of bénefit to his master, and to entrap 
him into believing distortions of the truth. In days when 
political secrets were really secrets, and information travelled 
slowly, an envoy was almost completely helpless, unless he could 
play off parties against each other, and be able to trust to the 
information supplied by one of the two sides. This was indeed 
the situation of the Spanish Minister at the Court of Elizabeth ; 
but even into his Cabinet the truth, Mr. Froude allows, was 
distilled in ‘sinister and stifling vapours,’ through which the 
vision of a foreigner would never be able to pierce. What 
insight, for instance, does it give us into the acute De Quadra’s 
utter want of all instinct as to the English character, to find 
him writing to Philip, that the Lords, in their disgust at the 
Queen’s disorderly ways, might perhaps offer the Crown to the 
Archduke Charles, a man that they had never seen, and who was 
not known to a single Englishman? Moreover, an ambassador 
then was not a public servant as now, bound to serve the State 
and not merely Vis party, but his sovereign’s personal follower, 
who would often flatter his master’s vanity with stories practically 
false. When De Quadra writes: ‘ Your Majesty's name is held in 
‘ general veneration. The Queen and the en about the Court 
‘are exceptions; but the _ generally look to you as the first 
‘ object of their desire’—(Vol. vii. p. 291)—we must neutralize 
so strange an assertion, and one in such strong contrast with the 
statements of the popular feeling towards Philip in the last reign, 
by the consideration who De Quadra’s correspondent was. 
Besides, his friends, the English Catholics, would he ever busy 
in supplying the envoy with partisan accounts; for their great 
object was to allure Spain in taking up a decided attitude of 
hostility to the Protestant Government: they doubtless felt sure 
enough of success in such a conflict, but they, though, as we are 
of opinion, themselves deluded in their self-confidence, would 
perceive, with the insight which makes conspirators and madmen 
treat other people as impervious to the arguments which move 
themselves, that Philip’s nature required an exaggeration of 
the truth before it could be stirred into action. Nor would 
the ambassador be always able to weigh their statements dis- 
ces A His access to the bosom of one — y in the 

ingdom, which was so useful to him, would have the compen- 
satory disadvantage of destroying the neutrality or absence of 
prejudice, which is so beneficial to a person in his position. It is 
easy to perceive, in the accounts of the Spanish ministers in 
London, and of the English in Edinburgh and in Paris, that 
they were themselves mere partisans, and, when occasion served, 
mere conspirators. If a noble said an angry word in London, 
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De Quadra wrote off to Madrid that the Queen was likely to be 
sent to the Tower ; if a prince of the blood felt aggrieved in Paris, 
there was Throgmorton ready to concert plots for —s the 

ersons of Queen and King, and for grasping the power of the 

tate. In Scotland things went further still: there scarcely 
decent secrecy was maintained; and the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, whom Mr. Froude admires, entered into bonds with 
Randolph, and received engagements from him under his own 
hand and seal. 

The chief novelties in Mr. Froude’s views of the early part 
of Elizabeth’s reign are due to the perusal of the despatches of 
the three Spanish envoys, and of Throgmorton, Smith, and 
Randolph, her ministers at the courts of France and Scotland. 
From these sources, as might be expected, much more copious 
information is derived respecting the private interests of the 
sovereigns than about the general development of the countries. 
The reports of negotiations between an envoy and an aspiring 
lover are, in any case, amusing reading, whether they contain 
trustworthy information or not; and sometimes a court scandal 
may sivas a nation, and become of grave historical import. 
We have no right to complain, and we do not, in fact, complain, 
that Mr. Froude has devoted so much space and pains to the 
vain—all but completely vain and resultless—object of disen- 
tangling the mysteries of Leicester’s courtship and of Darnley’s 
murder. But it appears to us that he has hardly devoted pro- 

rtionate pains to the illustration of the general progress and 
ife of the nation. This first portion of the work is rather a 
history of the court and statesmen of the reign of Elizabeth, 
than of England during that reign. Mr. Froude probably has 
not much respect for statistical information, or he would have 
found abundance of materials in public records for important 
inferences. Occasionally he states some important fact of this 
nature, as, for instance, the reform of the currency, and also the 
relative proportions of the first instalment of the subsidy of 
1559 paid by the towns and counties. From this latter refer- 
ence to the contributions towards the tax, we learn that London 
paid 18,6581, while the next “yo contribution, furnished by 
a town, was 7501, which came from Norwich. But even this 

iece of information is compressed into a note, as though of far 
inferior historical interest to De Quadra’s or De Feria’s bundles 
of diplomatic gossip about Elizabeth’s love and the nobles’ 
hatred for Dudley. Thus, in the list, Glamorganshire is not 
named: Mr. Froude’s self-satisfying and concise explanation is, 
that, therefore, ‘ apparently it was a desert,’ although probably 
inquiry might show that there was some special reason for its 
exemption, as well as for the small amount returned from the 
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counties on the Scottish border. We do not, however, feel at 
all sure that, had our author produced more data on the internal 
condition of the country, and formed his conclusions from them, 
we should have sympathised with those conclusions. He has 
srovided us with some materials for inferring this at all events. 
For instance, in one place, he quotes from a person whom he 
designates simply and emphatically as ‘a cautious adviser,’ a 
suggestion to Cecil, that he should concert measures for de- 
priving the Bishops of lands, palaces, and titles, and confer the 
temporalities on noblemen who might be in need of the same 
(a large class, we fancy). The suggestion itself does not seem 
very prudent, considering the spirit of the times, but we take 
it on trust, on the authority of the adviser’s ascertained fame 
for ‘cautiousness,’ when, looking back a few pages, we are 
startled by another suggestion, proceeding from this same 
‘ cautious adviser,’ viz. that the great national misfortune to be 
guarded against by the statesmen of the period was the growin 
wealth of the meaner sort; and that this most manifest ill coul 
be cured, counsels this most ‘cautious’ and cunning of thinkers, 
‘by providing, as it were, of some sewers or channels to draw 
‘and suck from them their money by subtle and indirect means.’ 
So much for Mr. Froude’s view of what is cautious in statesman- 
ship. But he also endorses with his approbation, as in the pre- 
ceding volumes, measures which the modern science of politics 
has condemned as both vicious and useless. The following is 
his account of, and inference from, the domestic statutes of 
1563, which he .styles grandly ‘ Acts for the re-organization of 
Society :'— 

‘A tillage Act revived the statutes of Henry the Seventh and Henry 
the Eighth for the re-building of farm-houses and breaking up the large 

tures. The restoration.of the currency made a Wages Act again pos- 
sible, but the altered prices of meat and corn required a revision of the 
scale. The magistrates in the different counties were empowered to fix 
the rate according to the local prices; their awards being liable to revision 
by the Court of Chancery, to which returns were to be periodically made. 
Other remarkable provisions were added, to restore the shaken texture of 
English life. During the late confused time, the labourer had wandered 
from place to place, doing a day’s work when he pleased. Masters were 
now required to hire their servants by the year, neither master to 
with servant, or servant with .master, till the contract was expired, unless 
the separation was sanctioned by two magistrates. 
‘These Acts all indicated a recovered or recovering tone. The solid 
= life, after twenty years of convulsion, was regaining consistency.’ 

ol. vii. p. 492. 


Whether interference with the freedom of labour and men’s 
right to manage their property in the way they think most 
profitable be itself, or even indicate in legislators a perception 
of what is, the proper method of re-organizing society, when 
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disturbed and made restless by new objects of thought, and the 
opening of new spheres of exertion, appears to us a much more 
questionable matter than it does to Mr. Froude. The legis- 
lators’ own reason for such mad legislative paroxysms, was 
that they could not understand their own age. Things were 
changing everywhere about them. Elizabeth thought she could 
set the exact bounds she pleased to innovations in ecclesiastical 
matters; but the flood kept rising higher and higher round her. 
In like manner, old political dogmas were become debateable 
es and men no longer took them for granted. Old scho- 
astic formulas were brought forth into the Tight of day for the 
last time, to show the powerlessness of logic to prove material 
conclusions, Elizabeth. herself could listen with pleasure to 
academic wranglings, whether or not it were lawful to rebel 

inst, and even to kill, a king; and grave professors of medi- 
cine (if Mr. Froude be not burlesquing their theses) could 
argue, careless of fallacia compositionis and divisionis, that the 
ph sician need not try to cure diseases, because diseases are 
infinite, and the infinite is beyond the reach of art. When 
the old learning was come thus to its dotage, and the new facts 
had not yet been generalized into theories to take its place, no 
wonder that public men, seeing the world slip by them, the 
ancient seaports decay while wealth was pouring in by other 
channels of commerce, and the labourer oo to gather in his 
native squire’s crops, because he could earn higher wages 
twenty miles away, cried out wildly for repression of restless 
energy, and devices for the gradual impoverishment of the 
thriving middle classes. 

The account of Ireland and of its hero, Shan O'Neil, is 
perhaps the most delightful of all the delightful side-scenes in 
these volumes. Certainly Shan was an astonishing character, 
and his people an astonishing people, according to the records 
here digested and marshalled. But the narrative shows that 
Mr. Froude’s remark, in reference to the native Irish, that 
f ~~ ‘manage things strangely in Ireland,’ applies equally to 
the Englishmen who were there. O’Neil's first great exploit 
was cutting his brother’s throat, and his father saw in this act 
so satisfactory a proof of commendable energy (we state this 
on Mr. Froude’s authority), that the young chieftain was forth- 
with recalled home and established in all the rights of heir. 
The sept appears to have been no more proof than the father 

ainst such a perfect representative of all the higher qualities 
of their nation, than which, Fitzwilliam writes, ‘brute or bestial, 
‘as by their outward life they showed, there was not under the 
‘sun a more craftier, vipered, undermining generation.’ When 
in due course this grateful son expelled the old man, his brethren 
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set him on the stone of inauguration, and, with the general 
consent of North Ireland, proclaimed him the O'Neil. At first, 
there were rivals to the O'Neil even in his own province of 
Ulster; but, one after the other, they fell before this cunning, 
valiant savage; and the majority of the smaller chiefs attached 
themselves to his cause—from admiration, some persons may 
think, of their fellow-countryman’s heroism and sagacity, but, Mr. 
Froude prefers to conclude, from ‘loyal preference for great- 
ness.’ r. Froude thinks that, if Philip had aided Ireland, 
when animated with the hopes of throwing off the yoke, the 
country might have been lost to England ; but that the Spaniard’s 
anxiety for other schemes at the moment (of course, it is as- 
sumed, not his love of good faith, and sense of loyal honour) pre- 
vented his seizing the golden opportunity. But the English, 
though they compressed the rising within the limits of the north, 
could not, however desirous, as a matter of ‘ duty,’ ‘to bring 
the poor ignorant people to better things,’ as says the Report 
of 1559, succeed in subdeling Shan. The Earl of Sussex, who, 
we are under the impression, is described, in ‘ Kenilworth,’ as a 
blunt, valiant, honest soldier, in despair of other means, hired 
one of the chief’s retainers to murder him. The design was 
disclosed to Elizabeth; but it is not known what her answer 
was. Mr. Froude, however, infers very justly, that the allow- 
ing this dastardly general to remain in command, implies, not 
perhaps approval, but the absence of condemnation. So, as the 
insurgent could not be got rid of by force or fraud, a brilliant 
design was formed for absorbing him as it were into the English 
body politic, by conferring on him, in England’s name, the sove- 
reignty which he had conquered in his own. He was invited to 
court; and to court he condescended to come on the receipt of 
3,0002., which, with sarcastic bitterness, he offered to repay on 
his return home, with 3,000/. Irish, ¢.e. the debased coin with 
which England was in the dishonest habit of flooding the Irish 
currency. His reception is thus described :— 

‘The Council, the peers, the foreign ambassadors, bishops, aldermen, 
dignitaries of all kinds, were present in state, as if at the exhibition of 
some wild animal of the desert. O’Neil stalked in, his saffron mantle 
sweeping round and round him, his hair curling on his back and clipped 
short below the eyes, which gleamed from under it with a grey lustre, 
frowning, fierce, and cruel. hind him followed his gallog , bare- 
headed and fair-haired, with shirts of mail which reached their knees, a 
wolf’s-skin flung across their shoulders, and short, broad battle-axes in 
their hands. At the foot of the throne the chief paused, bent forward, 
threw himself on his face upon the ground, and then, rising upon his 
knees, spoke aloud in Irish... .To the hearers, the sound of the words 
was as the howling of a dog,’-—Vol. viii. pp. 32, 33. 

Shan had come under the protection of a safe-conduct; but 
he had not observed the absence of words to the effect that he 
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should be allowed to go home at his own desire; and the English 
Council, while it would not openly forbid his return, kept delay- 
ing it, under pretence of sending for the young heir of Shan’s 
murdered brother, that the disputes between him and his uncle 
might be settled by Elizabeth. But Shan was far their superior 
in villany; they cheated, but did not dare to affront their con- 
sciences, or, at least, public opinion, too openly. Shan had no 
such scruples, when he had once made up his mind; 80, as the 
expectation of his nephew’s coming was the excuse for detaining 
him, he sent and had the boy murdered. Then, at last, the 
English statesmen, Cecil at their head—who had personally 
expressed a hope that, while Shan was away, ‘something 
might be cavilled against him’ at home—acknowledged their 
superior in craft, and let him go his way in triumph. 

he great O'Neil, in his fortress, which he styled Hate of 
Englishmen, ‘the only strong man in Ireland,’ ‘ half wolf, half 
fox,’ permitted no robbers but himself, and feasted daily the 
beggars at his gate, saying ‘it was meet to serve Christ first ;’ 
but, on the other hand, he kept his Countess ‘ coupled like a 
hound to a page or.a horse-boy,’ and nightly drank himself into 
a fever, which it was his habit to allay by flinging himself, like 
some wild-boar, into the mire of the environing morass. He 
defied and repulsed the stratagems and plots of Sussex, who sent 
his enemy poisoned wine, though he scrupulously cut short a 
successful foray to attend the services of St. George’s Even. 
But open force and courage effected what such vile tricks could 
not. Sir Henry Sidney and Hugh O’Donnell broke the Irish 
force near Derry, and the chief perished, in a drunken brawl, in 
the camp of the M’Connells, where he had taken shelter: 


* So died Shan O’Neil, one of those champions of Irish nationality, who, 
under varying features, have repeated themselves in the history of that 
country with periodic regularity. At once a drunken ruffian, and a keen 
and fiery patriot ; the representative in his birth of the line of the ancient 
kings, the ideal in his character of all which Irishmen most admired ; 
regardless in his actions of the laws of God and man, yet the devoted sub- 
ject in his creed of the Holy Catholic Church ; with an eye which could 
see far beyond the limits of his own island, and a tongue which could touch 
the most passionate chords of the Irish heart; the like of him has been 
seen many times in that island, and the like of him may be seen many 
times again, “till the Ethiopian has changed his skin, and the leopard his 
spots.” ’—Vol. viii. p. 420. 


Mr. Froude says, very justly, that Lord Sussex stands alone 
as having attempted to establish the English rule over Ireland 
by assassination. But otherwise this sketch of Elizabeth’s war 
in Ulster is refreshing in its contrast to the other topics em- 
braced by these two volumes. In Ireland there was, at least, 
some open fighting, and for objects which England could, with- 
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out shame, announce to the world. Everywhere else the record 
is of treachery, underhand dealing, and the plottings of diplo- 
matists, whose chief art consisted in telling a bold lie, and yet 
keeping their countenances. In France, Elizabeth was in- 
triguing against the very Government to which her ambassador 
was accredited, and employing him for that sole purpose. She 
was not even faithful to her accomplices in treachery; for when 
they gave their country’s enemy an entrance on their soil, she 
turned upon them, and cheated them of their wages. In Scot- 
land it were the same; conspiracies against an ally were sure to 
be followed by repudiation of the conspirators, when no longer 
capable of being serviceable. Spain was cringed to, till the 
danger seemed past: then blustered at; finally, cringed to and 
fawned upon again. At home, one faction is played off against 
another, and both are deceived and tricked. The Puritans are 
flattered in neighbouring kingdoms, but trampled upon in this; 
the Catholics deprived of the right to worship; the Established 
Church not suffered to go its own way, yet reviled and threat- 
ened for not acting on its own responsibility. And then what 
abuses of the plain sense of words—what prevarication—nay, 
what lying! Gan it be England of which we here read? Can 
these ‘honest’ (!) Throgmortons and Smiths, these Sussexes 
and Cobhams, nay, these Hawkinses and Cecils, be a generation 
whose words are to be believed, and, above all, when found in 
State Papers? Let the Armada come quickly (so Mr. Froude 
be still our guide!), and, giving the nation something else to 
think of, give also its historian something else to chronicle, 
than court scandals; or the Golden Age of Good Queen Bess 
wili seem to us about as real as the virtues of Nero! 
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Art. III.—The History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England. By Gruzert Borner, D.D. ga sf Salisbury. 
A New Edition, corrected and revised. y NicnoLas 
Pocock, M.A. late Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. At the University Press. 7 Vols. 8vo. 1864. 


Gisert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, has gained for himself 
an undying reputation. Probably no divine of the Church of 
England is more extensively known. Cranmer, Laud, and 
Burnet, are the three greatest celebrities amongst Churchmen 
who have figured in history since the death of Henry VII. 
There have been many who ought to have been greater men, but 
none have been so conspicuous in the page of history. Theirs 
are the three names which are mul associated with the 
great political changes of the sixteenth, and the first and last half 
of the seventeenth century. Of these, Cranmer was a man who 
never could have had any repute but for the mere accidental 
circumstance of his having been made the tool of Henry VIII. 
in accomplishing the divorce from Catharine of Arragon. Laud’s 
indomitable will might possibly, under different circumstances, 
have found little field for action. Burnet’s powers, such as they 
were, would have found means to display themselves under any 


conceivable state of es He is as good an. exemplification 


as can be found of Dr. Johnson’s saying that ‘ The only road a 
successful Scotchman never travels upon is the great northern.’ 
Like many others of his countrymen who have attained to office, 
honour, and employment in the south, he always knew which 
way the wind was blowing; he knew on which side his bread 
was buttered, and he never quarrelled with his bread and butter. 
He was thoroughly respectable, and a considerable portion of his 
respectability consisted in knowing how to get on in the world. 
He man to marry three wives and acquire with each a con- 
siderable fortune, ak he contrived for a time to keep in favour 
with Charles IT. and then with William of Orange, and made a 
bid for that of George L, at the very commencement of whose 
reign he died. The man who could do this, supposing he had 
nothing else to show for himself, whatever may be thought of 
him in other and more important relations, had at least some 
— of mind, some tact and some sagacity. Ifit be said that 

e was compromising, it may be that he had no deep convictions 
which gave him any trouble to adapt them to an altered state of 
things. The line taken by such characters is that there is a 
good deal of truth on both sides, and that it does not much 
matter to determine exactly where it lies. Medio tutissimus this. 
Add to this Paley’s maxim that right is founded in expediency, 
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and the proposition that ‘ success justifies the attempt,’ and apply 
the text to the particular instance before us, and Burnet’s career 
must be pronounced an eminently successful one. He exceeded 
the three-score years and ten that are usually assigned as the 
term of human existence, and he retained the use of his faculties 
so entirely that his last great work was published only a few 
weeks before his death. His conduct in private life appears to 
have been throughout irreproachable. Hated as he was by some 
of his contemporaries, and despised by others, he was yet never 
accused of loose or dishonest living, or indeed of any sin but 
what the world can easily forgive if it should happen to be suc- 
cessful. Like many of his compatriots who have tried their for- 
tunes in the south, he had few friends, and perhaps there was 
not a single person who was his intimate friend, no one who 
could have spoken of bim as he did of Archbishop Tillotson in 
his funeral sermon as ‘ @ blessed saint.’ 

Bishop Burnet has never met witha biographer, like Boswell, 
to idolize his memory ; even the life written by his son which 
studiously endeavours to represent him as a pattern bishop, 
scarcely indicates any depth of affection for him; and it was left 
to the Recinian editor of the ‘ Biographica Britannica’ to write the 
only biography of him that really states the facts of his life with 
an amount of sympathy that perhaps none but a Socinian was 
likely to exhibit. ‘The reasonableness of Burnet’s views of reli- 
gion, and his genuine desire to comprehend all sects within the 
pale of the establishment, coupled with his horror of Popery, 
were of course likely to commend themselves to Dr. Kippis’s 
judgment. We have no wish to cast any slur on his account of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, which, we are bound to say, is most 
accurate and impartial. And, indeed, if ever any such publica- 
tion as ‘The Life and Times of Bishop Burnet’ should issue 
from the press, the writer of it will be bound to take this life 
for his ground-work, adding to its facts all that remains to be 
obtained from the author’s own works, and such contemporary 
MSS. as have nat yet seen the light, It is because these works 
are so scarce and unknown, and because they throw so much 
light upon the character of the writer, as well as on the times in 
which e lived, that we have undertaken to make some extracts 
from them, as well as to give some account of the attacks which 
from time to time were made upon him. 

It must not be expected that we should here give a com- 
plete account either of Burnet’s works or of the volumes in 
answer to which they were written, or which by their publication 
they provoked. The very names and titles of these would almost 
occupy the space generally devoted to an article in a Quarterly 
Review ; but we may, perhaps, with advantage, draw attention 
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to a subject which may be thought by others to be worth pur- 
suing further. For the short reign of James II. bears a re- 
markable parallel in many respects to the few years which the 
Church of England was passing through at the time when 
conversions to Rome were most numerous; and the times that 
followed the arrival of the Prince of Orange will bear comparison 
in some points with those through which we are now passing. 

Let us hope that schemes of comprehension and latitude will 
prove as abortive now as they did then; and let us pray that 
their failure may not be followed by as dead a period of religious 
listiessness and inactivity as characterized the reigns of the first 
three princes of the house of Hanover. Even as we write these 
words the Commission is perhaps holding its first session, to con- 
sider and report on the advisability of relaxing the terms of 
Clerical Subscription, and though the character of those who sit 
upon it is a sufficient guarantee against any ape a judgment 
being formed, yet the very fact of there being such a Commission 
appointed by Government, carries the thoughts of Churchmen 
back to the time when Convocation was silenced lest it should 
condemn an Arian, and still further back to those times when the 
Lower House would have condemned Burnet's treatise on the 
Articles, and further still to the time when schemes of compre- 
hension were being devised by Burnet, Tillotson, and others of the 
bishops appointed since the election of William and Mary to the 
throne of Great Britain and Ireland. The division of parties is 
very different now from what it was at that time, and the 
difference is entirely in favour of the Church party of the present 
day. The High Churchmen of that day were split into two 
sects,—the adherents of the Established Church, and the Non- 
jurors,—the latter of whom, the more powerful in character and 
influence, were by their position excluded from exercising any 
other than an indirect influence. The puritan party of those 
times, though nearly extinct, was far from being so con- 
temptible in an intellectual point of view as the evangelicals of 
our day, while the Latitudinarians had an immense amount of 
indifferentism in religious matters to help on the liberal cry for 
toleration and comprehension. Even in this respect we are 
better off, as far as any prospect of relaxing terms of subscription 
goes, than the Church party of the latter end of the seventeenth 
century. Even those of the laity, who know least about the 
rights of the case, have a fond veneration for the English prayer- 
book that will prove a fatal obstacle to any alterations which in- 
volve, ever so indirectly, points of doctrine. 

There can be no doubt that the appointment of the Commis- 
sion has resulted from the endeavours which certain a 46 have 
made to get rid of the ideas of priestly power and church autho- 
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rity ; but if this could not be done in the time of Tillotson and 
Burnet, it is certain that the task will be even more difficult 
now. And whatever be the recommendations of the Commission, 
even though they should go the length of advising the abolition 
of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, we have little fear 
of the measure being what its promoters hope—the opening of 
the door for abolishing the Athanasian Creed, and the obnoxious 
clauses in the services for the Visitation of the Sick and the Ordi- 
nation of Priests. 

But we are wandering from our subject, or at least anticipating 
what properly belongs to a later part of this article. Before we 
commence that part of our paper which will convey to most of 
our readers information waich nm only be gleaned from wading 
through some hundred and fifty works written by our author, 
together with about as many more written against him, we may 
give a brief account of the early years of his life, to save them 
the trouble of referring to a biographical dictionary for the in- 
formation, and thus enable them to follow us the more easily 
through our account of the life of Gilbert Burnet. 

It would have been easy to gather from the frequent sarcasms 
levelled at his birth by Wharton, Atterbury, and Hickes, that 
he was not born or bred in England. He was born at Edin- 
burgh, September 18, 1643, and having been taught Latin at 
home by his father, was placed at the early age of ten at Aber- 
deen, where after being initiated in Greek and Moral Philosophy, 
he took the degree of HLA. at fourteen. He studied law for a 
year, and then turned his thoughts to divinity. Before he was 
of age he came into England, and visited Oxford and meee, 
and seems to have fallen into better hands at Oxford than he did 
at the sister University. Dr. Fell and Dr. Pocock both took 
some notice of him, and he kept up his acquaintance with 
Fell, who was afterwards Bishop of Oxford, long after Dr. 
Pocock was dead. At Cambridge he became acquainted with 
Cudworth and More, and soon afterwards in London made the 
more congenial acquaintance of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and 
Patrick, with the two former of whom he kept up a close inti- 
macy till their deaths. Here it seems probable that he was con- 
firmed in that latitudinarianism, which, coupled with his hatred 
of popery, was the most remarkable feature in his character 
through life. He soon afterwards made a short tour: through 
Holland, and remained a little while at Paris. From his Cam- 
bridge acquaintance he seems to have imbibed their notions of 
latitude without their philosophical spirit. It appears as if he 
had been brought so forward as a child in various hails of learn- 
ing that he retained no aptitude for studies which involved depth 
of thought and application. And the French Protestant minis- 
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ters with whom he conversed, as well as the Dutch heretics 
amongst whom he found so much piety and learning, perhaps 
confirmed him in those principles of toleration of differences 
of opinion, and indifference to dogmatic truth, to which through 
life he seems constantly to have adhered. Soon after his return 
to Scotland, he was ordained priest by the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
and during his incumbency at Saltoun, to which he was pre- 
sented by Bir Robert Fletcher, seems to have conducted himself 
in an exemplary way. Amongst other things mentioned in his 
commendation is the fact that ‘he administered the Sacrament 
four times a year,’ 

His first public act was the drawing up a memorial, which he 
sent round in MS. to all the Scotch Bishops complaining of them 
for worldliness and neglect of their dioceses. Whether he was set 
en to this by Lauderdale or not is not known, but he tells us him- 
self that the duke and all his friends were delighted with it. It 
is to be regretted that for many of the facts of his life we have 
no better evidence than his own assertion or that. of his son. 
We cannot now ascertain either whether the fact of his twice 
refusing a Scottish bishopric, once with the promise of the rever- 
sion of the first archbishopric that should fall, is true, and if true 
what were the motives that induced him to decline the offer. 
The fact is mentioned only by himself: ’ 

Again, we have only the son’s authority for believing the 
story that, upon his marriage with an elderly presbyterian lad 
who was daughter of a Scotch earl, he voluntarily renounced all 
pretensions to her fortune. In both these instances there is no 
doubt some foundation of fact to go upon, but though Burnet 
was not likely deliberately to have stated anything as true the 
exact contradictory of which he knew to be true, he was so 
careless, and inaccurate, and prejudiced, that any piece of infor- 
mation that has anything in itself improbable is not entitled to 
be believed unless some further evidence should be produced. 

We know very well how easy it is for a hint about the dis- 

of Church preferment to be construed, even in our own day, 
into a distinct offer of a bishopric ; and we do not know that a 
Scotch earl of that day was less likely than one of the present 
to look after the pecuniary interests of his family. We cannot 
help supposing that the first of these stories means that some 
underling rey Seemed sounded Burnet in London, after he 
was made King’s Chaplain, as to whether he would like a Scotch 
bishopric; and that the truth of the other consists in this, that 
when a proposal was made to have the usual marriage settlement 
drawn up between the young divine and his elderly bride, no fac- 
tious objections were made of a proceeding which was perhaps made 
a sine qud non condition of the family’s consenting to the match. 
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As to the account of the four Scotch bishoprics, vacant at one 
time, which he refused, the son’s account is drawn from the 
father ; and as Burnet was only twenty-eight when the first offer 
is alleged to have been made, and twenty-nine at his second re- 
fusal of the bishopric with the promise of succeeding to the 
Archiepiscopal see, it may be open to question whether he ever 
had the offer. 

It was just at this time that he published (1672) his ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the Authority, Constitution, and Laws of the Church 
and State of Scotland,’ and his son connects the second offer of 
the Scotch bishopric with the publication of this volume, as if it 
had done such service that it led to the offer being made. 

The work was published at Glasgow, but a considerable num- 
ber of copies were brought by the author to London and sold to 
one Mr. Moses Pitt. In the dedication to the Duke of Lauder- 
dale he had complimented the duke in a very fulsome manner on 
the mode in which he managed his office of High Commissioner 
of Scotland. Such expressions as ‘noble character,’ ‘ princely 
mind,’ ‘ vast endowments,’ ‘ profound understanding,’ ‘ master in all 
learning, abound in this production. But he and the duke 
having quarrelled, Burnet tried to persuade the bookseller to 
sell the copies of the book without the dedication. The book- 
seller refused to have anything to do with selling imperfect copies 
of a book as perfect ones, but returned the whole impression to 
the author, who was of course at liberty to do what he pleased 
in the matter of suppressing his own writings. Accordingly, he 
chose the method of issuing the copies of the book without the 
dedication, and Hickes was unable to procure a copy till he 
borrowed one from a private friend. The suppression of this 
dedication, which Hickes makes a great deal of, was certainly 
quite allowable ; but when coupled with the knowledge that 
Burnet professed to have of Lauderdale’s ‘ design of bringing in 
an.army out of Scotland for the spoiling and subduing of Eng- 
land,’ it makes an awkward episode in his history. As soon as 
the story of the suppression got wind, he was unwilling to appear 
in the matter, but was obliged to come before the House of 
Commons and testify against his patron. His account of the 
matter is given in His Vindication of Himself. ‘A design pro- 
* posed to me by one that is now dead, and therefore shall not be 
‘named by me, of bringing an army out of Scotland for the 
‘ spoiling and subduing of Rochen gave me a great horror at 
* the proposition, and I did all I could to withstand it. ‘The 
‘ same great person did quickly take up such a jealousy of me 
* that he did all he could to ruin me, though his present Majesty, 
* who had then the mee for me to endeavour to pacify him, 
* owned to me that he could see nothing in his hatred of me but 
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‘a violent passion. Yet he was resolved to throw me in a pri- 
‘son, where very probably I had languished away the rest of 
‘ my life, if the king that now is had not been so gracious to 
‘me as to warn me of my danger, which made me leave Scotland, 
‘ and after I had suffered near two years all that wrath armed 
‘ with power could do to me, at last, while I was under one of 
‘ the sharp effects of that great minister’s anger, I told a person 
‘ of honour that which [ believed was one of the grounds of it. 
‘ The gentleman set this so about, that as he himself was a mem- 
‘ ber of the House of Commons, so it was known to a great 
‘ many others, upon which I was sent for by the House. I de- 
‘ clined for four several times to say what had been proposed to 
‘ me, and at last being threatened to be prosecuted by the House 
‘ of Commons as an enemy to the nation, I was thus unwillingly 
‘ brought to own it.’ Such is the story as told by himself, and 
when taken with the additional facts supplied by Hickes, will 
enable the reader to judge whether Burnet’s reluctance to speak 
out was owing to a consideration for his patron, or was prompted 
by the fear of exposing himself. ‘ This discovery of the dedica- 
‘tion, and his suppressing of it, coming to be known,’ says 
Hickes, ‘ made all ihe House curious to see it, and he, foreseeing 
‘ what use could be made of it against him, was willing to decline 
‘his noble undertaking. But the House, by the interest of the 
‘ duke’s friends, who increased much upon that discovery, made 
‘him testify what he since saith created horror in him, and how 
‘much reputation he got by it I need not now tell the world. 
‘I am sure many of the duke’s greatest enemies looked upon it 
‘as a horrible lie, not thinking the design or the discovery of it, 
‘ if he had designed it consistent with so much wisdom as he was 
‘ master of, above most men of his time.’ 

In his ‘Own Times,’ Burnet with the utmost natveté admits 
that he was much blamed for what he had done. The thing, he 
says, had an ill appearance as the disclosing of what had passed 
in confidence, though he adds ‘I make it a great question how far 
‘ even that ought to bind a man when the designs are very wicked, 
*‘ and the persons continued still in the same post and capacity of 
‘ executing them.’ 

In the year following, appeared Hickes’s attack, which was 
provoked by the ridiculously high character Burnet had given of 
that ‘ blessed saint,’ ‘Tillotson. Burnet replied in an elaborate 
volume of 166 octavo pages. The greatest vexation to his antago- 
nist must have been to see how thick-skinned he was. He never 
could see either the force of the argument by which he was 
broken down, nor the importance of the allegation proved against 
him. In this instance, the story about the negotiation with the 
bookseller is dismissed, with the simple remark that he can say 
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nothing about it because he does not remember the transaction, 
but that he believes it is all a fiction. Possibly the denial might 
have been expressed in stronger language if Hickes had not 
volunteered to bring the bookseller, if still living, as a witness ; 
and if he should be dead, another person who had been present, 
and could testify to what had transpired. And as to the trifling 
flattery of the dedication, it was ‘no wonder if one, then but 
‘ twenty-eight years old, went too high in the compliment ; but if 
‘ what happened a year and a half after that, gave me other 
‘ thoughts of that minister of state, that does not prove that I 
‘ writ disingenuously at that time.’ 

. In 1679, it is probable that the bishopric of Chichester was 
offered him, with the condition that he would come wholly into the 
king’s interest. And if this was so, it was declined; and now 
that there was no more chance of preferment at court, he wrote 
a very serious letter, dated January 29, 1680, remonstrating 
with the king on his evil practices. The refusal of this bishopric, 
even though saddled with conditions which might seem to savour 
of a toleration of popery, might be charitably considered a cre- 
ditable act on the part of Burnet, if we had not from another 
source been supplied with the description of his falling on his 
knees before the Prince of Orange after his election, to beg the 
bishopric of Salisbury. It must not be forgotten that Chichester 
was not a very rich bishopric. 

Of all the various writings of Bishop Burnet, none probably 
would be more curious, if ever a copy of either should be found, 
than the Circular Letter which he drew up and sent to the 
bishops of Scotland, remonstrating with them for their mode of 
living, and neglect of their dioceses ; and the tract on the ‘ Case 
of barrenness.’ This latter probably never existed in more than 
one or two copies.’ But it consisted of an opinion favourable to 
the divorce of Charles II. from Catharine of Braganza on the 
score of their having no issue, in order to enable Charles to marry 
again, and thus ensure by his begetting legitimate children, the 
exclusion of the Duke of York from the crown. It is not a little 
remarkable how Protestantism has from the first been mixed up 
with the questions of divorce and polygamy. 

And now to continue our account of Bishop Burnet, as we 
gather it from his works and the attacks made upon him during 
his lifetime. One of his earlier publications was the folio volume 
entitled, ‘ Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton.’ Of this, too, 
Hickes had a story which he tells against him, and which in bis 
usual way Burnet replies to, in a manner apparently entirely 





1 Since writing the above we have ascertained that it has been printed, but have 
been unable to get sight of a copy. 
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satisfactory to himself. The work had been written before the 
quarrel between Lauderdale and Burnet, and it had been intended 
that it should be dedicated to Lauderdale, and probably a flaming 
preface would have repeated the praises which had been printed 
in the dedication of his previous work ‘ The Vindication of the 
Authority of the Laws of Scotland.’ Hickes, perhaps, had seen 
the MS. copy which had been put into the hands of Lauderdale, 
or if he had not, he had good information from those who had. 
The duke had not had time to read the copy when the quarrel 
broke out between them; and then several remarkable things, 
which had been ‘ related for the honour of the duke with very 
great characters of him,’ were omitted. ‘These may be seen in 
the copy which is still extant, (though,’ says Hickes, ‘I fear his 
‘Circular Letter and Case of Barrenness hereafter mentioned, 
‘ are not),and one day I hope will be published, and then the world 
‘ will see and, I believe, say more of him than I desire to say now.’ 

The next accusation of this kind brought against the bishop 
by his antagonist was with reference to the publication of the 
life of Bishop Bedell. There was a passage in the book which 
gives Bedell’s opinion on the right of subjects rebelling against 
their prince in an extreme case of oppression and injustice. It 
occurs in a tract which Bedell had punlished against Wadsworth 
in 1633, and which, though dedicated to Charles I., asserted in 
strong terms the rights of subjects against their princes. This 
tract was reprinted with the life which came out in 1685. And 
so high did the feeling on this subject run at that time that 
Chiswell, the bookseller, was afraid to publish the words, and 
could not get it licensed till the paragraph was altered, so as to 
represent this opinion not as Bedell’s own opinion, but as the 
opinion of some Papists in Italy and France, and an addition 
inserted which amounted to a downright lie. ‘ This passage 
‘above is to be considered a relation, and not as the author’s 
‘opinion; but yet for fear of taking it by the wrong handle 
‘the reader is desired to take notice that a subject resisting his 
‘ prince in any court whatsoever is unlawful and impious.’ 

‘ This note of his,’ continues Hickes, ‘ being remembered by 
‘ some after the Revolution, and coming very much to be talked 
‘ of, many curious persons were desirous to see it, but when they 
‘ came to the bookseller’s to consult the place, for the book was 
‘never but once printed, they found it altered thus :— 

* This passage above is to be considered as a relation, not as 
‘ the author’s opinion, lest it should mislead the reader into a 
‘ dangerous mistake. And it is observable at first sight that that 
‘single leaf had been reprinted for the sake of the alteration, 
‘ and pasted into all the copies where it is found. One may pre- 
‘ sume that his bookseller durst not make this alteration without 
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‘ some order from him; and those who are so curious as to com- 
‘ pute when it began to be sold without it, found it was a little 
‘ time after the Revolution.’ 

The point of the accusation, of course, was this, that Burnet 
during the reign of the Stuart dynasty had professed in the 
strongest terms the doctrine of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, and that he had quietly adopted other views more in 
accordance with the state of things which succeeded the arrival 
of the Prince of Orange in England. No one could have wished 
for an indictment to be drawn up in clearer terms. The de- 
fendant was accused of having misrepresented Bishop Bedell’s 
opinion on the point of resistance to authority, and having con- 
demned the view that subjects may make war against their 
sovereign, and having avowed the opinion that rebellion is, 
under circumstances, lawful and right. A straightforward answer 
to the first part of the charge would have been to allege that the 
falsifying of Bishop Bedell’s opinion was without the euthor’s 
knowledge or consent. There was no escape from the latter half 
of the charge, except by openly and manfully avowing a change 
of opinion, such as circumstances in the political world will fre- 
quently justify. It is no disgrace to any political man to change 
his views if, upon finding they will not work, he can convince 
himself that they are @ priori untenable. The principles of non- 
resistance were held extensively amongst divines of the Stuart 
period, and there has been an attempt to revive them in our 
own day. They have been found alike untenable now as then. 
Whatever view may be taken of the truth of these principles in 
the main, there is scarcely any one now who would think it 
worth while to uphold them in an extreme case. It is not, as 
it has been expressed, that ‘principles give way in extreme 
cases,’ but rather that the short and easy method of expressing 
a principle without its proper limitations fails to reach certain 
cases that may arise. 

A person who changes his principles at the moment when his 
worldly interests seem to require it, does indeed lay himself open 
to suspicion, but that he must be content to bear. The change 
is in itself suspicious, and it may not be very easy for the person 
in whom it has taken place to pronounce how far it can be 
detached from considerations of interest; but the silliest of all 
proceedings, because no one will be convinced by it, is to try to 
represent the change from a principle to its contradictory as one 
of a slight description, or to attempt to reconcile two opinions 
which any one possessed of common sense can see are totally 
irreconcileable. Most of our recent converts from churchman- 
ship to latitudinarianism have been wise enough to keep their 
own secret. They do not proclaim aloud that they have always 
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held what they now do. They are content to a the past, 
and hope that others will do so too. Had Burnet been content 
to do this, he would have escaped a good deal of censure. As 
it was, he only made himself ridiculous by his attempts to show 
that he had always been pretty much of the same opinion; and 
as often as the charge of inconsistency was thrown in his teeth, 
and, it must be admitted, the non-jurors lost no opportunity of 
bringing it up, he retorted that he had never meant to put for- 
ward the view that the king was in no case to be opposed, but 
that he adhered to the opinion he had always entertained that 
when a total subversion of the constitution was intended, it was then 
high time for subjects to take the matter into their own hands, 

In his justification it must be admitted that, in his earliest 
work on the subject, he had made an exception in favour of 
a supposed extreme case of a magistrate being furious or 
deserting his right or exposing his kingdom to the fury of others. 
In such case he thought the power ought to be administered by 
others for the prince and his people’s safety. But to make his 
case good it was, beyond that, necessary to show that James the 
Second was meditating a total subversion of the constitution, and 
that William the Third was at that time governing as regent in 
behalf of James, to whom, or to his son, he was willing to resign 
his regency whenever it should appear probable that they would 
govern constitutionally. Burnet had a good deal of candour, 
and really deceived himself by hisown arguments. At any rate 
he admits damaging facts against himself, which there was no 
occasion for him to allude to. He had left England in 1685, at 
the very commencement of James’s reign; and he tells us that 
till he was naturalized in the States he did not so much as know 
of any designs to use force. And here a skilful defender of his 
own case would have stopped ; but Burnet could not keep either 
his tongue or his pen quiet, so he goes on to say quite un- 
provokedly: ‘ And when I thought it was lawful for me to 
* know and conceal them I still adhered to the principle to which 
‘my father had bred me.’ That is to say, by implication, he 
admits that what he judged treasonable in others he was content to 
conceal, and let matters work how they might till there appeared 
some evidence of what he called ‘a total subversion;’ and then 
he was content to have a finger in the pie. He does not tell how 
far the probability of success determined him on throwing himself 
heart and soul into the designs of the Prince of Orange. 

And this fine distinction of the case of a total subver- 
ston, which was Tillotson’s as well as Burnet’s opinion, was 
the truth they tried to instil into the mind of Lord Russell 
when under sentence of death for treason. Lord Russell had 
very logically replied to their arguments for submission and 
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non-resistance, that ‘ he did not see a difference between a legal 
and a Turkish constitution upon this hypothesis.’ The answer 
to this was, ‘ that a total subversion changed the case.’ Upon 
which he answered, ‘ Then it would be too late to resist.’ And 
all this is actually detailed by our gossiping author himself, 
apparently with the firm persuasion that he is making out an 
irresistible case for his defence. 

And now to return to the answer which Burnet gave to the 
charge of allowing Bedell’s opinion to be falsified, and then 
permitting it to be represented as his opinion that ‘a subject 
‘ resisting his prince is altogether, and, under any circumstances, 
‘ unlawful and impious,’ and afterwards cancelling the leaf, and 
omitting the opinion altogether. Certainly, if the proverb that 
‘the receiver of stolen goods is as bad as the thief’ had any 
existence in Burnet’s time, he was unable to see its practical 
application. He could not consent to insert a lie in a book of 
his own publication. He was content to let it go forth to the 
world with his name, and thought it a sufficient justification of 
himself to allege that the insertion was not made with his own 
hand. ‘ This, our author,’ he says, ‘ with his usual candour, lays 
‘to my charge. I have been long uneasy under this fraud 

which was conferred on the world in a book that was bound up 
‘ with another of my writing, and so it might seem to lie at my 
‘door I was only waiting for a just occasion to detect it, which 
‘ this author has now given me, for which I heartily thank him.’ 

This is the way in which the first part of the charge is 
answered, and perhaps the reader is curious to know how the 
latter half of it is disposed of. It is simply ignored. Not 
a word is said of the suppression of the unlucky leaf that 
showed how the author had carried his notions of the royal pre- 
rogative higher than he had before expressed himself, and his 
retractation of his opinion in favour of the usurpation of the 
Prince of Orange. Probably he thought silence was the best 
answer he could give, and that the least said the soonest mended. 
In fact, he had no answer to give, and for once judged rightly 
that he had better let the accusation stand its own chance of 
being forgotten by the side of other charges of a like description. 

In his next accusation Hickes returns to the life of Bedell, 
and here he exposes a considerable number of misrepresentations 
of matters of fact. This life was published in 1685, and it 
appears that it was commented on by William Fulman, the 
well-known publisher of ‘ Hammond’s Collected Works.’ These 
works, which existed only in MS., came, somehow or other, into 
Hickes’s possession after Fulman’s death. It appears from what 
Hickes says that Burnet was guilty of great carelessness in 
asserting things for which he had no evidence, but this was a 
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fault that appeared to Burnet a very venial error, and so he does 
not mind making his confession to the public, in his printed 
answer to Hickes. On the life of Bedell he observes :— 

‘Mr. Fulman sent me remarks on some parts of it, and I 
‘ made no answer, and these have fallen into the author’s hands, 
‘ and he has printed them with great triumph. I published that 
life just when I went out of England.’ Mr. Fulman sent a 
packet after me to Paris, for which I paid very dear. I had 
neither the conveniences nor the inclination to answer it at 
that distance. Since I came into England a copy of it was 
sent to me by him, into whose hands Mr. Fulman’s papers came, 
for he was then dead. I sent him a full answer to them, to be 
printed or not, as he thought fit. He judged it better to let 
the matter sleep, and so returned all back to me again. I will 
not weary out my readers who may justly nauseate such stuff. 
I will only say this for my part in the work. The whole 
materials were prepared for me, many years before I meddled 
with them, by an ancient and reverend clergyman, Mr. Cloggy. 
I was apprehensive that some might take exceptions to my 
writing on that argument, and so declined to do it for some 
years ; but repeated importunities overcame me at last, so I 
undertook it. I had then separated myself from my books 
which I had bestowed in a place where I knew they would be 
preserved safe for me. I upon that took no sort of care to 
examine the matter of those papers. I only put them in form. 
I am not answerable for any mistakes that may be in the first 
part of them, which my author may have misremembered. So 
if any of these are wrong they are another man’s errors ; they 
are not mine. When I have said this I have said enough to 
‘ justify myself; but I could say a great deal more upon the 
‘ particulars themselves if I thought it were necessary.’ 

Probably it would be impossible to find a nearer parallel as 
a historian to Burnet than Macaulay; but the tone of things in 
the nineteenth century has a little improved upon that of the 
seventeenth. We believe Lord Macaulay has never ventured 
to defend the many errors of fact which have been exposed in 
his celebrated romance, called ‘The History of England from the 
accession of James the Second,’ with such audacious coolness as 
is implied in saying that he took his facts from a second-hand 
authority without any sort of care being used in their verifica- 
tion ; and undoubtedly, Macaulay would not have defended him- 
self from the charge of answering a letter on the ground of the 
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1 It came out in 1685, in the beginning of which year it was that the author 
quitted England. Lowndes erroneously gives the first edition as of date 1692. 
It was twice afterwards reprinted at Dublin in 1736 and 1758. 
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expensiveness of the parcel in which it was conveyed from 
London to Paris. 

Upon the whole Macaulay’s is a tolerably fair judgment on his 
great predecessor in the field of history. Neither of the two his- 
torians will ever hereafter be cited in testimony to a fact, though 
probably the nineteenth century historian may still be read at 
the same distance of time as Burnet has survived since his 
publications first appeared. Macaulay does not, of course, know 
anything of the extent of Burnet’s mistakes. But we are not at 
all disposed to find fault with the claim made on Burnet’s behalf 
that ‘a writer, whose voluminous works in several branches of 
‘literature find numerous readers a hundred and thirty years 
‘ after his death, may have had great faults, but must also have 
‘ had great merits; and Burnet had great merits—a fertile and 
‘ vigorous mind, and a style far indeed removed from faultless 
‘ purity, but always clear, often lively, and sometimes rising to 
‘solemn and fervid eloquence.’ In his estimate of moral and 
religious character, we must make allowance for the Presbyterian 
feeling which actuates alike the writer and the character he is 
describing: ‘Strongly attached to what he regarded as the 
‘ spirit of Christianity, he looked with indifference on rites, 
‘ names, and forms of ecclesiastical polity, and was by no means 
‘ disposed to be severe even on infidels and heretics, whose lives 
‘ were pure, and whose errors appeared to be the effect rather 
‘ of some perversion of the understanding than of the depravity 
‘ of the heart.’ But Burnet had not attained to that liberalized 
form of Presbyterianism which enabled his biographer to con- 
clude his character of him with the apologetic words: ‘ But like 
‘many other good men of that age, he regarded the case of the 
‘ Church of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules.’ ’ 

At the accession of James II. Burnet found England too hot 
to hold him. ‘The comfortable description given of his exile is 
that he asked and obtained leave to quit the country. But he 
was in reality afraid of an arrest, and indeed it was not long 
before information was laid against him. However, for the pre- 
sent, he was safe. He went to Paris as was implied in our last ex- 
tract, and thence travelled through Switzerland to Italy, going as 
far south as Naples, and returned to Holland, where he remained, 
biding his time for two whole years. The account of his journey 
is given us in five letters, written to his friend Robert Boyle. 

These are such sprightly and gossiping performances that 
we much wonder they should not have been reprinted in modern 
times. They were published by the author in Holland, in 1687, 
and contain a great deal of amusing information as to what the 
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author saw and heard at Zurich, Milan, Florence, and Rome. 
The last letter is dated from Nymegen, and details the particulars 
of his journey home from Civita Vecchia to Marseilles, Geneva, 
and Bale, and thence down the Rhine to Rotterdam. He made 
a slight détour from Marseilles through Provence, and there wit- 
nessed the cruelties practised on the Protestants, of which he 
acquits the French king on the ground that he had been ‘ bred 
‘ up in a religion that doth certainly oblige him to divest himself 
‘ of humanity, and to violate his faith whensoever the cause of 
‘ his Church and religion requireth it.’ Everything that he saw 
confirmed him in the same prejudice against Rome. And no doubt 
he saw enough to create a prejudice in the most reasonable mind. 
His absence from England makes his ‘ History of his Own 
Times’ here less trustworthy than it might otherwise per- 
haps have been. He tells us he had great credit with all the 
malcontents, and made the best use of it he could, but seemed 
very much afraid of their being drawn into the Duke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion. ‘ The king had not yet done that which 
would justify extreme counsels.’ And so the future Bishop of 
Salisbury waited his time; how far he was influenced by his 
own avowed view of the probable failure of a raw rebellion, and 
how far the coincidence of his opinion with that of most people, 
who thought the crisis not sv near as it proved to be, kept 
him quietly watching the course of things, must be judged by 
the general tenor of his character. Whilst the issue of things 
was still doubtful, he declined remaining in Holland, where he 
would be sure to fall in with numbers of disaffected people ; and 
so, with true Scotch sagacity, he made his way to Paris, where 
he found from the French ambassador he wouid be safe. How- 
ever, he quitted France before the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and went to Italy, where he was received with kind- 
ness. The hopes then entertained of recovering England to 
the Roman Communion were great, and Innocent XI. when he 
heard of Burnet’s arrival, sent fur him and received him ver 
graciously. As yet he was not irrecoverably committed to the 
Protestant side of things. He had, in 1677, published a ‘ Vin- 
dication of the Ordinatious of the Church of England,’ and had 
acknowledged in it that Rome still retained the fundamentals of 
the Christian religion, and that her orders were in all respects 
valid. His conversation with two cardinals, as detailed by him- 
self, shows that he could, at that time, regard a reconciliation 
with Rome as not wholly impossible. Nothing can be plainer 
from his own account than that he was holding himself aloof 
through fear of committing himself to either party. There was 
a chance for Rome, and, strong as were his prejudices in the 
opposite direction, it was a contingency worth providing for. 
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He remained at Rome till the Prince Borghese informed him 
it was time to go, and then retreated to Geneva, where he was 
entirely at home, and carried on the service of the Church of 
England for the English residents there, every Sunday morning 
and evening. Coming down the Rhine, he stopped at Strasburg, 
where he found a mixture of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Papists, 
—the former hating the two latter in nearly an equal degree. 
Burnet concludes his letters to Boyle with two pages in praise 
of the Prince of Orange. Of this subject he says, ‘Here is a 
‘harvest, not for forced rhetoric or false eloquence, but for a 
‘severe and sincere historian, capable of affording a work that 
‘ will far exceed all those luscious panegyrics of mercenary pens ; 
‘ but a small or a counterfeit jewel must be set with all possible 
‘advantages, when a true one of great value needs only to be 
‘shown. I cannot end with a greater subject, and I must ac- 
‘knowledge myself to be so inflamed with this hint that, as I 
‘cannot, after this, bring my pen down to lower matters, so I 
‘dare not trust myself too long to the heat that so noble an 
‘ object inspires, therefore I break off abruptly.’ 

This letter is dated from Nymegen, May 20th, 1686, and from 
that period till the time of his sailing to England with the 
Prince of Orange he remained in the low countries, and here 
he employed himself in disseminating as widely as possible the 
latitudinarian view of religion that he had adopted. He had 
hoped, he tells us, that the persecutions of Protestants would 
have brought them nearer together, and induced them to sink 
minor and unimportant differences of belief, in order the better 
to resist the common enemy. Instead of this, ‘things were 
‘ carried on with more eagerness and sharpness than ever, and 
‘ though there appeared a very general spirit of charity towards 
‘ the French refugees, yet neither amongst the givers or receivers 
‘ did there appear a spirit of piety and devotion suitable to their 
‘ condition,’ nor that spirit of toleration which our latitudinarian 
divine so much wished to see. 

And now was the time when Burnet was admitted to some- 
thing like familiar intercourse with the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. This, according to the account in his own times, was 
in 1686. The prince, he said, was resolved to make use of him, 
and advised him to live at the Hague, which was not a resort of 
outlaws from England, as many of the other Dutch towns were. 
He adds, ‘ Great notice came to be taken of the free access and 
long conferences I had with them both;’ and here and at this 
’ time he details minutely the long conversation he had held with 
the princess about transferring her right in the crown to her 
husband. In fact he smoothed the way for the prince, who said 
he had, though he had been married nine years to the princess, 
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never ventured to press this matter, which now had been brought 
about so easily. All this may be seen, and much more of this 
matter which is very interesting, in the first of those two folios, 
which was destined by the author to be published after he had been 
ten years dead. The story was in black and white, but it was not 
in print, so that Hickes could not have seen the account which we 
have been giving. But it all occurs in the midst of the discussion 
» how to commence the breach with England. Burnet himself was 
of opinion that not ‘ every error in government would warrant a 
‘breach; if the foundation were struck at, that would vary 
‘the case, but illegal acts in particular instances could not 
‘ justify such a conclusion.’ He tells us, ‘That which fixed me 
‘in their confidence was the liberty I took in a private conver- 
‘ sation with the princess to ask her what she intended the prince 
‘ should be, if she came to the crown.’ Now as she would have 
had no voice in the matter if she had come to the crown in the 
regular way of succession, the question was wholly irrelevant, 
except on the hypothesis that she was coming to it by usurpa- 
tion. It is worth while to call attention to these paragraphs as 
well as to the paragraph which immediately follows, expressing 
that ‘complaints came daily over from England of all the high 
things that the priests were everywhere throwing out,’ &c. &c. 
Now we ask any fair reader, moderately acquainted with the 
History of England, to pronounce for himself whether it is 
possible to escape the conviction that, ‘all this was taking place 
‘ between persons who were conspirators against King James the 
‘Second, and who were only waiting for a more favourable 
‘moment to declare themselves.’ 

Why should we labour to prove a point so abundantly proved ? 
and who, it will be asked, will attempt to gainsay what has now 
become a matter of history, and what, owing to Macaulay’s lucid 
description of the proceedings, is pretty well known to everybody ? 
Where the actual dialogue detailed by Macaulay in words profess- 
ing to be the exact words of Burnet, and Mary, and the Prince, 
comes from, we cannot take upon ourselves to say. No references 
are given, and we have in vain hunted the histories and pamphlets 
of the time for the chance of finding them. But we have heard of 
poet’s licence, and we suppose a writer of romance is entitled to 
as much, if, as in the present case, the substance of what passed 
is truly narrated. We are sorry not to be able to make the like 
excuse for the flagrant falsehood with which Lord Macaulay has 
concluded his narrative of this interview. ‘ Her generous affec- 
‘tion completely gained the heart of William. From that time 
‘till the sad day when he was carried away in fits from her dying 
‘ bed there was entire friendship and confidence between them. 
‘ Many of her letters to him are extant, and they contain abun- 
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‘ dant evidence that this man, unamiable as he was in the eyes of 
‘the multitude, had succeeded in inspiring a beautiful and vir- 
‘tuous woman, born his superior, with a passion fond even to 
‘idolatry.’ Lord Macaulay, of course, therefore, was either 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the connexion with Mrs. 
Villiers and other mistresses, and never saw the accusation of 
worse crimes than this not obscurely insinuated against the 
Prince of Orange; or else such crimes must in his judgment be * 
considered as venial in a sovereign, and must be pronounced 
compatible with the entire confidence which should exist in a 
married couple. 

But we have wandered a little from our subject. It is not our 
business to show up Lord Macaulay’s little historical peccadilloes, 
and we do not know that it need much alter the opinion enter- 
tained of our latitudinarian divine that he should have earned 
his English bishopric by this skilful piece of manipulation. 
Certainly no one will wonder that our gossiping historian, when 
he arrived in England, and when success had justified the 
Revolution, should have been anxious to trumpet forth to the 
world his own part in the peformance. It is unfortunate for his 
fame that he did so. It was only from his own boasting that his 
adversary gained any intelligence of this proceeding, and made 
good use of it against him in exhibiting him as involved in the 
following inconsistency :— 

‘In his first letter to my Lord Middleton, bearing date the 
‘27th of May, 1687, he tells his lordship—that few had preached 
‘more than himself against all sorts of treasonable doctrines and 
‘ practices, and particularly against the lawfulness of rising in 
‘arms upon account of religion. I have preached a whole 
‘sermon at the Hague, saith he, against all the treasonable 
‘ doctrines and practices, and in particular against the lawfulness 
‘of subjects rising in arms against their sovereigns upon the 
‘account of religion, and I have maintained this both in public 
‘and private ; so that I could, if I thought it convenient, give 
‘ proofs of it that could make all my enemies ashamed. As often 
‘as I have talked with Sir John Cochran, I took occasion to 
‘ repeat my opinion of the duty of subjects to submit and bear 
‘all the ill administration that might be in the government, but 
‘never to rise in arms upon that account. Knd in his third 
‘letter to his lordship, bearing date, Hague, 27th June, 1687, 
‘he concluded with these words, But to the last moment of my 
‘ life I will pay all duty and fidelity to his Majesty. And yet 
‘before the date of these letters, wherein He makes such high 
‘and solemn —. of his principles of loyalty and of his 
‘duty to the king, he was engaged in one of the deepest and 


‘most heinous treasons that subject was ever engaged in, against 
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‘his sovereign ; I mean in persuading the Princess of Orange to 
‘consent to the unnatural invasion of her father’s kingdom by 
‘the prince, which then was resolved upon, and with him to take 
‘the crown if the invasion should succeed. ‘This he thought so 
‘ meritorious and honourable a piece of service, that soon after 
‘he came to London he could not deny himself the satisfaction 
‘of telling some friends that he was the man pitched upon, to 
‘break the design of deposing the king her father to her royal 
‘highness two years before the Revolution, and that he gained 
‘her consent, upon condition that the prince might assume the 
‘royal power with her, and be crowned before her.’ 

As the history of his own time was as yet only in embryo, 
Hickes depended for the authentication of this story on such 
witnesses as had heard it from the doctor’s own lips, but we 
think the reader who will take the trouble to refer to that work, 
and read the narrative as there given by one of the two parties © 
to the transaction, will have no reason to complain either that 
Burnet had not given a clear and concise account of what 
passed, or that Hickes, narrating the same matter from hearsay, 
has given an unfaithful account of it. 

However, Hickes gives his vouchers as follows, but does not 
venture on the pleasant form of dialogue invented by Macaulay 
for the occasion :— 

‘He told it to this purpose in the deanery house of St. Paul’s, 
‘and for the truth of it 1 appeal to the then dean of that church, 
‘ Dr. Stillingfleet, and to the worthy bishop of Peterborough, I 
‘mean Dr. White, who was present when he spoke to that effect, 
‘and I make bold to mention his good name, because he hath 
‘ spoken of it in many places; and to this authority I could add 
‘that of a right honourable person of great esteem, in whose 
‘ hearing he spoke in another place to the same purpose. Let 
‘there be written up on his monument, and embalm his memory 
‘to posterity, that he was the man who persuaded the yet inno- 
‘cent daughter, Absalom like, to conspire the destruction of her 
‘father, and to seize his throne. This he did against a king 
‘who, according to his own expression of the king his father, 
‘ was by a tract of undisputed succession what Saul was by imme- 
‘ diate revelation, God's anointed. And after he had done it, he 
‘again promised fidelity to him to the last moment of his life, 
‘and after that again invaded his kingdom, and used him the 
‘ worst of all his enemies.’ 

We need not at present proceed further with Hickes’s account 
of this matter. Supposing there were no more to be said about 
it, it is plain that, granting the circumstances which Hickes 
only had, we repeat, upon hearsay, Burnet stands committed of 
monstrous inconsistency. The inconsistency remains exactly in 
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statu quo after reading Burnet’s own record of the transaction 
in the most unsuspicious of all testimonies, his history of his 
own times. But we have already frequently had to refer both to 
Hickes’s invective and Burnet’s vindication of himself, which 
came out but a few weeks later; and we have no doubt the 
reader will be curious to hear how the matter is treated in the 
vindication. It was not an accusation which could be easily 
merged in something else that was something like it, and it 
would seem that nothing remained but for the author to ignore it 
altogether, and lay the more stress upon some other charge which 
it was easier to answer. Nothing of the kind; there was yet a 
mode of reply that the reader has not thought of. Burnet denied 
the charge point blank; and his denial must have Leen thought 
more worthy of credit than an assertion made by his antagonist 
upon hearsay, if he were not convicted by his own confession, de- 
tailed in what may be almost considered as his own private journal. 

The following is the denial as printed in ‘The Bishop of 
Sarum’s Vindication :'-— 

‘He charges me as if I had owned in company that I was 
‘pitched upon to break the design of deposing the late king to 
‘our late blessed queen two years before the Revolution. He 
* vouches witnesses for this, the Bishop of Worcester, whom he 
‘very modestly and gratefully calls Dr. Stillingfleet, and Bishop 
‘White. I will not foretel what either of those reverend persons 
‘may say, but I will assure our author that it is all a downright 
‘forgery of the blackest sort. This and all the circumstances 
‘that either here or in any other part of these discourses are 
‘ brought to adorn it are all false. I had not the honour to see 
‘or speak with our late blessed queen for two years together 
‘before the Revolution. Mr. d’Albeville had it in commission 
‘to gain that point, of her not seeing me, before he entered upon 
‘ other business, and it was granted. And she was a princess so 
‘ strict to truth that having once said that she would not see me, 
‘she adhered exactly to it. So till a few days before we left the 
‘ Hague I saw her no more. And then there was no occasion 
‘for persuasion ; the matter was all settled. Nor did I ever 
‘enter upon that argument with her till two years after she was 
‘Queen of England. Then I did it upon an occasion that led 
‘to the discourse. I saw that she had considered it on all its 
‘ sides and in all its branches. In any other person I should have 
‘been amazed at it, but I had been accustomed to see so great 
‘an exactness in every particular through her whole conduct 
‘that nothing of that kind from her could surprise me. I did 
‘once in September, 1686, speak to her of matters relating to 
‘this, but it was upon another key. Upon the setting up the 
‘high commission, and the prosecution of my lord bishop of 
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‘London, some began to think that all was gone, and that 
‘violent remedies were necessary. Upon that I delivered my 
‘sense very fully to her, according to what I set down in the 
‘former part of this discourse, that I made a great difference 
‘ between illegal acts and subversion. I was afraid things would 
‘grow to a subversion, but till that appeared I could not think it 
‘lawful to go into violent methods. And I can assure the world 
‘that in the list of the divines who were represented as writing 
‘that the (then) prince would engage in our defence, the late 
‘dean of Worcester was named for one, how truly he best 
‘knows. When I heard that upon the business of Magdalen 
‘ College, many thought then it was high time to interpose. I 
‘then writ (for I saw not the late queen all that while) that 
‘even upon that incident I did not judge resistance lawful. Then 
‘I drew up a paper, in substance the same with the general part 
‘of that which was afterwards published under the title of ‘‘ The 
‘ Measures of Submission,” and that was all the share I had in 
‘that matter.’ 

The expressions used in the Vindication do not in logical 
terms exactly contradict those which the same person employs 
in his history to describe the same transaction. But it is as 
near a logical contradiction, perhaps, as ever a single witness was 
convicted of. 

To continue the account of our author’s life at this period,— 
whilst he was residing in Holland he published from twenty to 
thirty historical or political books and pamphlets. ‘The inquiry 
into the Measures of Submission to the supreme authority’ is 
perhaps the best known of these, probably because it exhibits 
the author’s change of opinion in the most striking light. From 
the ‘divine right of kings, founded on a tract of undisputed 
succession of God’s anointed,’ he has here come down to 
the tame prosaic doctrine that ‘though a man has no divine 
‘right to his property, but has acquired it by human means, such 
‘as succession, or industry ; yet he has a security for the enjoy- 
‘ ment of it from a divine right : so though princes have no imme- 
‘diate warrants from heaven, either for their original titles or 
‘for the extent of them, yet they are secured in the possession 
‘of them by the principles and rules of Natural Religion.’ 
Whilst as regards maxims of policy the expectant bishop proves 
himself an apt disciple of Hobbes of Malmesbury, in the un- 
blushing avowal that in all the disputes between power and 
liberty, power must always be proved, but liberty proves itself— 
the one being founded only upon a positive law, and the other 
upon the law of nature. 

To square the duty of submission, which he still professes to 
hold to, with the right of resistance, the author proceeds further 
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in this pamphlet to observe that general rules, how large soever, 
are still supposed to have a tacit exception and reserve in them, 
and this is illustrated by the neat example, that though in a 
marriage the parties do swear to one another, till death us do 
part, yet few doubt but that this bond is dissolved by adultery, 
though it is not named. The rest of this pamphlet, which it 
must be remembered was written in 1688, though the English 
reprint did not appear till after Easter Sunday, 1689, when its 
author was consecrated bishop of Salisbury, is occupied with 
demonstrating that the present is just that exceptional case which 
does justify rebellion. And to pave the way for the Prince and 
Princess of Orange taking precedence of the newly born (June 
10th, 1688), Prince of Wales, we have the following allegation. 

‘If thus all the several branches of our constitution are dis- 
‘ solved, it might at least be expected that one part should be left 
‘ entire, and that is the royal dignity. And yet even that is pros- 
‘ tituted when we see a young child put in the reversion of it, and 
‘ ee to be the Prince of Wales: concerning whose being 
‘born of the Queen, there appears to be not only no certain 
‘ proofs, but there are all the presumptions that can possibly be 
‘imagined to the contrary. No proofs were ever given to the 
‘ Princess of Denmark or to any other protestant ladies, in whom 
‘we ought to repose any confidence, that the Queen was ever 
‘with child, that whole matter being managed with so much 
‘ mysteriousness that there were violent and public suspicions of 
‘it before the birth. But the whole contrivance of the birth, 
‘ the sending away the Princess of Denmark, the sudden shorten- 
‘ing of the reckoning, the Queen’s sudden going to St. James’, 
‘her no less sudden pretended delivery ; the hurrying the child 
‘into another room without showing it to those present, and with- 
‘ out their hearing it cry, and the mysterious conduct of all since 
‘that time ; no satisfaction being given to the Princess of Den- 
‘mark upon her return from the bath, nor to any other protestant 
‘ ladies, of the Queen’s having been really brought to bed. These 
‘are all such evident indications of a base imposture in this 
‘ matter, that as the nation has the justest reason in the world to 
‘doubt of it, so they have all possible reason to be at no quiet 
‘ till they see a loyal and free parliament assembled, which may 
‘impartially and without either fear or corruption, examine that 
‘whole matter. If all these matters are true in fact, then I 
‘ suppose no man will doubt that the whole foundations of this 
‘ government and all the most sacred parts of it are overturned. 
‘ And as to the truth of all these suppositions, that is left to 
‘every Englishman’s judgment and sense.’ 

Perhaps there is no part of Burnet’s conduct so mean and 
disgraceful as the attempt to foist upon others the belief which 
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no person in his position could possibly have entertained that 
the child whose birth was professed to be June 10, 1688, was 
supposititious. There was indeed an obvious motive for so 
representing matters—for if it could be once believed, it would 
pave the way for Mary’s succession to the crown as the next 
heir, and would tend to reconcile the nation to the plan already 
commenced of placing William and Mary on the throne: but 
probably no politician was ever dishonest in so blundering a 
way as Burnet. In the English reprint of this pamphlet, 
reprinted with seventeen other tracts, the title-page of which 
announced that their author was Gilbert Burnet, D.D. conse- 
crated Bishop of Sarum, Easter Day, 1689—as well as in its 
re-issue in 1693, all this suggestion of the parliamentary 
inquiry into the birth was still printed, though the success of 
the invasion appears to have dispensed with the necessity for 
the inquiry. With the same unaccountable absurdity he re- 
printed in the same volume a little pamphlet of nine pages, con- 
taining an edict in the Roman law as concerning the visiting of 
a big-bellied woman and the looking after what may be born of 
her. The absurdity of this publication consists in this, that the 
edict was framed specially for the case of a posthumous child 
who should be heir to an estate, in order to provide against 
deception of any kind. But to accommodate it to the supposed 
present state of things, the edict is followed by a long extract 
from the Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes, which represents a 
woman pretending to be in labour, and a child brought to her in 
a pan with its mouth stopped up with wax, the midwife 
immediately afterwards informing the husband that a son had 
been born to him like a lion, and in all respects his very image! 
This is followed by two quotations from Cicero, intended to show 
that in interpreting a law the intention of the lawgiver must be 
looked to rather than the letter of the law. That is to say, the 
argument of the pamphlet is to throw doubts on the legitimac 
of the prince’s birth by applying to the case a Roman law whic 
has nothing to do with it. 

This paper, too, was reprinted after it had been settled 
that the Stuarts should be excluded, and when the false hypo- 
thesis on which it was based was no longer of any value for the 
security of the succession to the crown. About the same time 
there came out at the Hague a paper which Burnet never 
thought proper to avow, but which there can be no doubt 
emanated from his pen. It professed to be a Memorial presented 
by the Protestants of England to the States, requesting William 
not to allow his wife’s claim to the throne to be set aside in 
favour of a child against whom there were so many presump- 
tions. It was exactly contemporaneous with William’s Decla- 
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rations to the people of England and Scotland, which appeared 
October 10, and had been drawn up by Burnet himself, and 
takes precisely the same ground which Burnet in his other 
semglilets took. He must have been at this time continually 
employed in writing. Immediately upon the appearance of the 
Declaration some reflections upon it were printed, which were in- 
stantly reviewed by Burnet. ‘This review was published after the 
landing was effected, November 5, 1688. In this he repeats with 
almost more vehemence than before his assertion that the pre- 
tended prince was a supposititious child. The writer had spoken 
of the king’s condescension in stooping so low as to offer proofs of 
the genuineness of the birth. Burnet observes upon it:—‘ He 
‘almost blames the king for the low step he lately made to 
‘ prove that birth. It was a low one indeed to make so much 
‘ ado, and to bring together such a solemn appearance to hear so 
‘ slight a proof produced which could have no other effect but to 
‘ make the imposture so much the more visible, when the utmost 
‘attempts to support it appear to be now so feeble that as to 
‘ the main point of the queen’s bearing the child there is not so 
‘ much as a colour of a proof produced. And it is certain that 
‘if this had been a fair thing the court would have so managed 
‘ it that it should not have been in the power of any mortal to 
‘ have called it in question. And on the other hand they have 
‘so managed it that one must need see in every step of it broad 
‘ marks of an imposture. It will not be half-proofs nor suborned 
‘ witnesses that will satisfy the nation in so great a point. But 
‘ I will enter into no particulars relating to this business, which 
‘will be better laid open when a free parliament meets to 
* examine it.’ 

The importance of the birth of the Prince of Wales, and the 
necessity for a free parliamentary inquiry into the matter, was 
Burnet’s great point during the six months that followed the 
birth. We need not detail the frivolous arguments adduced in 
favour of his conclusion. They appear with all their absurdity 
in the author’s celebrated posthumous work. The total sub- 
version theory was evidently felt to be a weak case, and though 
the No-Popery question could be worked hard, yet that had no 
direct tendency to reconcile the contradictory doctrines of passive 
obedience and the subject’s right of resistance. There were of 
course very many, perhaps they constituted the mass of the 
nation, who never had held the untenable doctrine of the king 
being possessed of arbitrary power. And there were many, and 
these chiefly among the better class of churchmen, who had 
adopted these views, and had, as they became more experienced 
in political life, changed them, and avowed their change of 
opinion. Persons whose change of opinion is coincident in time 
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with, and is necessary for, their worldly preferment, lay them- 
selves open to suspicion. But we are not obliged to consider all 
the High Church Clergy who fell in with the new state of 
things after the Revolution as dishonest, although we may feel 
that the Non-jurors are entitled to our respect for adhering to 
their principles, when the doing so deprived them of rank and 
influence, and in many cases even of the means of subsistence. 
But Burnet belonged exactly to none of these classes. He had 
changed his opinions, but he would not avow such change. He 
pretended that he had always been of the same opinion, that 
resistance was not allowable except in the extreme case of a 
total subversion, and in order to justify his conduct he had to 
make out a case which could fairly be called a total subversion. 
Now he expressly allows that he did not think the illegal pro- 
ceedings in the case of the king’s forcing a president of his own 
choice on Magdalen College amounted to a total subversion. 
It was therefore very difficult for him to make out any case, but 
if doubts could be thrown on the reality of the birth of a Prince 
of Wales the case was complete. Not only was the way paved 
for the Prince of Orange, whose wife was the heir presumptive, 
but he would have carried the nation with him in what must be 
considered an attempt utterly to overthrow their liberties by 
forcing a pretender of the Romish religion upon the throne. 
The argument would have been good in logic and triumphant 
in result, if only the facts could be made to bear the stress of it. 
And hence Burnet’s unvarying consistency to the end of his life 
in his attempts to throw doubts upon the birth. 

The account of the matter given in the ‘ History of His Own 
Times’ can only be compared with that celebrated imaginary 
speech, made in defence of a client who had damaged a kettle 
which had been lent him by his neighbour; where the defence 
consisted of three parts:—First, the learned advocate would prove 
that the kettle had been returned whole and sound; secondly, 
that the kettle had the hole in it when it was hired; and, 
thirdly, he should be able to convince the jury that the kettle 
had never been borrowed at all. 

The story as given by Burnet amounts to this, that the Queen 
never was with child at all; that, when her child was born, it 
was so unhealthy that it died immediately; thirdly, that the child 
was so healthy that it could not be James the Second’s child. 
Burnet was not in the country when these monstrous lies were 
first propagated, but, many years afterwards, when there was no 
other object in view than the defence of the consistency of him 
who invented them, he stuck to his story of the supposititious 
child. Probably in 1713, when he published his new book of 
homilies, he was the only person in the country who, we will 
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not say believed, but who professed to believe in the story which 
he so industriously propagated about the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and which, to his enduring disgrace, he detailed at length, 
and left to be published after his death in his ‘ History of His 
Own Times.’ 

The preface to this volume is probably more off the point 
than any preface that was ever written, but it is not the less 
interesting on that account. Burnet’s love of gossiping and 
detailing the particulars of what he had been engaged in, never 
failed him to the last, and to this propensity of his we are in- 
debted for this last polish given to his history of his own pro- 
ceedings and share in the Revolution, and the motives that 
actuated him in taking part in it. Why this self-justification 
is prefixed to a volume of sermons does not appear ; but there 
it stands, and bears witness for its author that, whatever 
changes of opinion he had gone through up to the close of the 
year 1688, for the quarter of a century which followed, the 
Bishop of Salisbury had consistently stuck to the principles 
which he avowed at the time of the Revolution, and was pre- 
pared to justify all that he and his Dutch patron had plotted 
together—the one against his sovereign, the other against his 
father-in-law. The probable accession of George I. which 
might now be looked for at any time, brought before the minds 
of people again the question of the lawfulness of the Revolution. 
It had so far prospered; but the accession of Queen Anne was, 
after all, not so great a departure from precedent as that of one 
who had so remote a title as George. At any rate, Burnet 
thought that, whilst many were endeavouring to undermine the 
principles of the Revolution, others were but feebly defending 
and justifying it, and that those who, like himself, had a full 
knowledge of the whole progress of it, and all the share in it that 
their capacity and station admitted, were now called upon to 
review that whole matter, with the share that they themselves 
had in it. Accordingly, he gives a concise history of the case 
of total subversion which seemed to him still, as it formerly did, to 
justify the Revolution. He tells us how the king, in April, 1687, 
set out a declaration suspending, which, as he says, virtually, 
was repealing, the famous test Act of 1673, just fourteen years 
old. This Act obliged all who were to be admitted to certain 
offices, enumerated, ‘ to receive the sacrament in a parish church, 
‘and to take the test renouncing transubstantiation in a public 
‘court.’ At the time of the Declaration Dr. Burnet’s opinion 
was, that things had not gone far enough to justify a rebellion; 
that is to say, they had not proceeded to such lengths as to 
make a rebellion safe; but in 1713 he tells us, ‘This was an 
‘open and avowed subversion of our constitution; the essence of 
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‘ which is, that the legislature is in the king with the two Houses 
‘of Parliament, and the execution of the laws so made is in the 
‘crown.’ However, for fear it should not seem to others so 
conclusive as it does to himself, he reminds us (in 1713) of many 
other breaches of law, such as the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
set up in the face of a law made expressly against it; the pro- 
ceedings against Magdalen College, and an open treaty set on 
foot with Rome, the sending Popish bishops and priests about 
the country, and making a Jesuit a privy-councillor. All these 
were great invasions of law, but did not seem to amount to such 
an open subversion of our Constitution as the Declaration did. 
The Declaration clenched the matter. By that time information 
had reached the States which rendered delay no longer prudent. 
At this distance of time it seems difficult to distinguish between 
the illegality of these previous Acts and that of the Declaration 
which both emanated from the exercising of the king’s arbitrary 

ower in violation of law. If any distinction is to be drawn, 
it must be in favour of the Declaration, which infringed a law 
of fourteen years’ growth only, while the other Acts were in 
flagrant violation of the rights of individuals, secured to them 
by ancient laws. Even when the Declaration was first repeated, 
the iron was not hot enough to strike; it was not till its 
second proclamation, in other words, till the expedition to Eng- 
land had been made ready, that the court’s resolution to pursue 
it was proved, and the intention to strike at all, and to alter our 
whole constitution, was made manifest. We have, after this, a 
little dissertation on the origin of all government, which the 
bishop traces to the authority exercised by parents over their 
children, the exceptional case of which is the parent attempting 
to destroy his child; and hence is derived an @ fortior? argument 
in favour of subjects who are only under a legal, and not a 
moral tie, being released from their obligation to obedience 
when a total subversion is intended. ‘ Upon these reasons,’ says 
he, ‘I thought it was lawful for the Prince of Orange to come 
‘over and protect and secure us, and to maintain our laws; he 
‘being earnestly called by men of all ranks and sorts, who saw 
‘our laws trod on, and our Constitution subverted, and looked 
‘on him as the only person that could-save us.’ Such is the 
justification of the Prince of Orange so far as he was personally 
concerned in the adventure ; but it was necessary to invent an 
excuse for the army of the States which accompanied him on 
his errand of peace. The justification of this is very neatly put 
together, and the invasion is described as merely an act of 
self-defence. This is made out by alleging the unauthorised 
attempt of Castlemaine, the ambassador at Rome, to get the 
King of England to mediate a reconciliation between the 
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courts of Rome and Versailles, which reconciliation, should 
it be once brought about, the two kings would effectually 
serve the cause of the Church by the destruction of Holland. 
This the Pope told the emperor’s ambassador. The emperor's 
ambassador wrote it to the emperor, and the emperor wrote it 
to the Prince of Orange. So the States saw that a war with 
France was inevitable, and France and England being believed 
to be in strict alliance, the States thought themselves free to 
begin the war where the enemy was weakest, by attacking 
England; that is to say, the Prince of Orange came with a 
peaceable intent, and his army came meditating warfare. And 
thus Burnet as usual fell into one of his hopeless contradictions. 
He never could give two reasons for anything without one of 
them contradicting the other. 

Ever after the expedition had come to a successful termination, 
viz. the placing the Prince on the throne of England, and 
Burnet in the see of Salisbury, the latter had taken upon him- 
self the office of representing the signal providences of God in 
granting them success. His court sermons are full of this topic, 
as well as of abject flattery to William and Mary; and even in 
this preface he breaks off from the thread of his argument to 
give in detail the account of the expedition as indicative of the 
favour of God accompanying it. 

From the 19th to the 29th of October they encountered 
a violent storm, but, just as they thought they should be 
obliged to put into Falmouth, the wind shifted, and landed 
them at the most convenient landing place for a body of horse 
to be found in the whole island; and in three hours time, 
on the memorable 5th of November, 1688, as many as 7,000 
horse were landed, and the next day they were on their march. 
Meanwhile, the west wind had played such havoc with the Earl 
of Dartmouth’s fleet, that he was forced into Plymouth, and 
thus prevented from attacking them. And these signal turns 
of the wind made a great impression on all who observed them. 
Having given these particulars, not for the first, or second, or 
third time in his life, Burnet continues his justification of the 
whole proceeding by endeavouring to represent that the king 
had abdicated the government, and left the throne vacant. 
This position is established by showing that the prince had 
replied to the three lords whom the king had sent to Hunger- 
ford to ask him what his demands were, that he desired a free 
parliament, and that James, seeing that if a free parliament 
assembled, there would be no chance of establishing Popery, 
yielded to the suggestions of the priests and the jesuit at the 
head of them, and fled, throwing the great seal into the Thames 
as he crossed the river. Probably the intention of doing this, 
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was in order to prevent the seal being used by the prince. 
Burnet’s explanation of it is, that this ‘ being the great instru- 
‘ment that sets all things a-going in this government, the 
‘ throwing it away in such a manner seemed to show a resolution 
‘to govern no more by law, if he should return, but by the 
‘sword.’ And this arrant nonsense Burnet was content to print 
after an interval of twenty-five years from the occurrence. 

If any one should doubt whether Burnet believed this extra- 
ordinary absurdity that the king’s throwing away the great seal 
was an indication that he did not intend hereafter to govern 
according to law, we will beg attention to the following passage 
from ‘His Own Times.’ The assertion of this opinion was made, 
be it remembered, within the year after the great seal was 
thrown away, and it was repeated in 1713, when the new book 
of homilies was printed. Fortunately we have stated in the 
diary what was really Burnet’s opinion in the matter; and, un- 
fortunately for his reputation for candour and fairness, he has 
himself given us the date at which it was written, the beginning 
of May 1705. It was at this part of the work that Dartmouth 
wrote, ‘I wrote in the first volume of this book that I did not 
‘believe the Bishop designedly published anything he believed 
‘to be false; therefore think myself obliged to write in this, 
‘that I am fully satisfied that he published many things that he 
‘knew to be so. The following passage shows that Burnet had 
no scruple in using an argument which he knew to be fallacious:— 

‘ One accident happened this summer of a pretty extraordinary 
‘nature, that deserves to be remembered. A fisherman between 
‘ Lambeth and Vauxhall was drawing a net pretty close to the 
‘channel, and a great weight was, not without some difficulty, 
‘ drawn to the shore, which, when taken up, was found to be the 
‘great seal of England. King James had called for it from the 
‘ Lord Jefferies the night before he went away, as intending to 
‘make secret use of it for pardons or grants. But it seems, when 
‘he went away, he thought either that the bulk or weight of it 
‘made it inconvenient to be carried off, or that it was to be 
‘hereafter of no more use to him, and, therefore, that it might 
‘not be made use of against him, he threw it into the Thames. 
‘The fisherman was well rewarded when he brought the great 
‘seal to the king, and by his order it was broke.’—(p. 17.) 

He adds that this was as true a disregard and enforced deser- 
tion of the government, and an exposing the nation to all the 
mischief that he could throw it into. Well, one would think 
that if this conclusion were once proved the author had gained 
all he desired ; but in the next page we find that the king had 
exposed the nation to all the mischief he could throw it into, 
and a little more, for it seems he ran away twice; and here was 
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desertion upon desertion, and now the nation was either to con- 
tinue in an unsettled state, or to call him back and throw all up 
to him and be at his mercy, or they were to consider how to 
arrive at a settlement as near the constitution as was possible. 

Possibly some of our readers may not be sufficiently well read 
in Macaulay to know the history of these two desertions, which, 
in the Bishop of Salisbury’s opinion in 1713, seemed so to aggra- 
vate the king’s offence, and to afford an additional pretext for 
the line of policy adopted. It may be as well to observe, there- 
fure, that William’s policy had been to let James escape, and 
for that purpose every facility for his doing so was afforded, 
and every means adopted to make James think his life was in 
danger, whilst there should not appear to others the smallest 
suspicion of any such danger. On Sunday, the 11th of Decem- 
ber, he had made his first escape from London. Two days later, 
the vessel in which he was sailing was taken by some Kentish 
fishermen for the sake of plunder, who upon discovering that 
the king was on board, took him prisoner; and thus, to the 
great disgust of William, he was detained in the kingdom, as 
whilst James was still in the country all William’s plans were 
frustrated, for no abdication could be pretended. The king 
was released and removed to Rochester. This first flight, Burnet 
tells us in his own time, ended the king’s reign. The Prince 
of Orange did not think this was so in point of fact, however 
much he may have wished it; for he let him loose, hoping he 
would continue his flight. It was James’s return to London 
that complicated matters. Still, William would not listen to 
proposals of placing restraint upon the king; for to this mea- 
sure the princess would not have consented, and it might 
have rallied the loyalty of the nation in favour of James. 
After some negotiations it was contrived that the king should 
go again to Rochester, and from this place James did exactly 
what William most desired—made his escape out of the 
country. 

To establish an Abdication it was quite necessary that this 
step should appear absolutely voluntary, and this was an ex- 
tremely difficult point to establish. The Revolution, as a fact, 
was virtually complete. The justification of the steps taken, 
and the parties “3m took them, was not so easy a matter, and 
was entrusted to the greatest blunderer who ever advocated a 


political case. Here we must go back to a publication of 


Burnet’s, which bears the date of December, 1689. It is called 
* Reflections on a paper entitled, His Majesty’s Reasons for 
‘ withdrawing himself from Rochester—published by authority.’ 
It must be remembered that we are not now expressing any 
opinion on the results of the Revolution, nor estimating the 
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character of the Prince of Orange. It is Burnet’s share of the 
transaction that is our proper business; it is his justification of 
his own part in the proceedings that we are commenting on ; 
and this desertion upon desertion, which is lightly tripped over 
both in the volume of which we are speaking and in the history 
of his own times, is more elaborately handled in these ‘ Reflec- 
‘tions published by authority.’ This was, perhaps, one of the 
most insolent papers Burnet ever wrote, but he was now in for 
it. He had previously penned an engagement by which the 
prince’s followers were bound to stick by him. At that time 
matters were doubtful, and it was necessary to secure the 
prince’s adherents by the fear of detection in case they should 
lose heart in the expedition. Now, James had done what they 
wanted, and it was important to show ‘what justification could 
be made of each proceeding as it happened. His Majesty’s rea- 
son for withdrawing himself from Rochen had been widely 
spread over the town. The reasons were simply and truly 
these two—‘ That the prince had sent his guards at 11 o’clock 
‘at night to take possession of the posts at Whitehall, without 
‘advertising him of it in the least.’ And, ‘that the prince 
‘had sent an order by three lords to be gone out of his own 
‘ palace before 12 o'clock that morning.’ It was very curious 
that Burnet, in his attempt to answer this paper, does nothing 
else but repeat the same statements in other, words, with addi- 
tional particulars in explanation. We will quote his exact 
words :— 

‘The matter of fact is, that upon the king being appre- 
‘hended when he was going out of the kingdom, and afterwards 
‘being brought to Rochester, whither his servants and escort 
‘were sent for by him to bring him up to London, the prince, 
‘who had upon that taken his measures to hasten up the town, 
‘and being fixed in his opinion that it was in every respect im- 
‘proper for the king and him to be there at the same time in 
‘the present state of affairs, sent Monsieur Zulestein to meet 
‘him on the way, and to desire him to return to Rochester; but 
‘Monsieur Zulestein missing him by going another way than 
‘that by which he came, the king arrived at Whitehall, and at 
‘the same time sent a message by my Lord Feversham to the 
‘ prince, inviting him to come to St. James’s with what number 
‘of troops he should think fit to bring with him. 

‘The prince, upon this, deliberated with the lords then at 
‘ Windsor, and having left them to debate the whole matter, it 
‘was agreed that it was in no kind advisable for the prince to 
‘accept the invitation; and, on the other side, there being a 
‘necessity that the prince should be in town next day, the lords 
‘thought that the shortness of time would admit no better 
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‘expedient than that the king might be desired to remove to 
‘some place within a reasonable distance from London; upon 
‘which Ham, a house belonging to the Duchess of Lauderdale, 
‘was pitched upon. In order to this, a paper was drawn in 
‘these words and signed by the prince :— 

‘We desire you, the Lord Marquis of Halifax, the Earl of 
‘Shrewsbury, and the Lord Delamere, to tell the king that it 
‘is thought convenient for the great quiet of the city, and for 
‘the greater safety of his person, that he do remove to Ham, 
‘ where he shall be attended by guards who will be ready to pre- 
‘serve him from any disturbance, 

‘Given at Windsor, the 17th day of December, 1688. 

‘PRINCE DE ORANGE.’ 

‘It was resolved that before the delivery the prince’s guards 
‘ should be possessed of all the posts at Whitehall, to prevent 
‘the possibility of a disturbance from guards belonging to seve- 
‘ral masters, which, besides other ill consequences, might per- 
‘haps have involved even the king’s own person in the danger 
‘that might have arisen from any dispute. It was past ten be- 
‘ fore they all arrived, and it was past twelve of the clock before 
‘the lords could proceed on their message ; in which, that they 
‘might preserve all possible decency and respect, and that they 
‘might not suddenly break in upon the king with a message 
‘of this kind, they sent to my Lord Middleton, his principal 
‘Secretary of State, the following letter :— 


‘ My Lorp, 

‘ There is a message to be delivered to His Majesty from the 
‘prince, which is of so great importance that we, who are 
‘charged with it, desire we may be immediately admitted, and 
‘therefore desire to know where we may find your lordship, 
‘that you may introduce, 

‘My Lord, 


‘ Your Lordship’s most humble servants, 
* Havirax, 
‘ SHREWSBURY, 
‘ DELAMERE.’ 


‘The Lord Middleton told the messengers he would be ready 
‘at the stairs of the guard chamber to carry the lords to the 
‘king. Upon this they went, and finding my Lord Middle- 
‘ton at the place he had appointed, he brought them to the 
‘king, whom they found in bed. The prince’s message was 
‘ delivered to him, which he said he would comply with. Then 
‘the lords humbly desired that he would be pleased to be at 
‘ Ham by noon; by this means to prevent the meeting the prince 
‘on his way to London. His Majesty agreed to it. When they 
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‘were gone as far as the privy chamber, the king sent for them 
‘again, and told them, that he had forgot to acquaint them with 
‘his resolutions before the message came—to send my Lord 
‘Godolphin next morning to the prince to propose his going 
‘back to Rochester, he finding by the message that Monsieur 
‘Zulestein was charged with, that the prince had no mind he 
‘should be in London, and therefore he was desired that he 
‘might rather return to Rochester than go to any other place. 
‘ The lords sent presently to the prince to inform him of all that 
‘had passed, and before eight o’clock in the morning had a Jet- 
‘ter from Monsieur Benting, by the prince’s order, agreeing 
‘with the king’s proposal to go to Rochester.’ 

We think our readers will agree with us that Burnet, whether 
he wished to confirm the statements of the king or not, has 
entirely endorsed them. That, such as it is, is the account 
given by the doctor, and the reflections which naturally arise 
from the whole matter, occupy the last two pages of the 
sheet. They are first, that ‘This message could not possibly 
be a surprise to the king.’ Secondly, as to the complaint 
of the arrival of the guards, ‘ Let it be considered whether, 
‘since a thing of this kind was judged necessary to be done, 
‘it had not better grace even in respect to the king himself 
‘to do it upon short warning, rather than expose him more 
‘by treating and proposing formally that which his majesty 
‘was in no condition to deny. In all cases where the means 
‘of contesting fail, it is sure a respect to those who are under 
‘such a disadvantage, not to add to their mortification by 
‘drawing it out in length by the deceitful ceremony of treating 
‘when no power is left to dispute.’ Probably this was the 
first and last time that ever a plea was made in defence of the 
considerateness evinced by the phlegmatic Prince of Orange, and 
perhaps there was but one person living so entirely obtuse to 
all feelings of delicacy as either to believe in it or profess to 
believe in it. 

Lastly, for the unseasonableness of the hour :— 

‘Would those who make the objection have been content 
‘a thing of this nature should have been done in broad day- 
‘light, and by sound of drum and trumpet? No doubt they 
‘ would then have, with more reason, complained that a king in 
‘these unhappy circumstances should be exposed to such an ap- 
, eery ae of triumph; the thing in the world the prince is the 
‘least inclined to, and in that respect hath upset the fairest con - 
‘struction such a proceeding will admit. Whoever will compare 
‘the power of the prince with the use he maketh of it, must be 
‘ sufficiently convinced of his moderation; and in this particular 
‘instance, allowing the necessity of the prince coming to town 
‘that very day, of which he was the best judge, and admitting 
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‘the consequence, which cannot reasonably be denied, that the 
‘king’s remaining there at that time might not only have given 
‘an interruption to the peace of the town, but to the respect 
‘that ought to be preserved to his person ; it was not possible to 
‘execute what was thought so necessary with more decency and 
‘ precaution than was observed; and impartial judges, who are 
‘not carried away by the sound of things against the reason of 
‘them, will no doubt give their opinion that the proceeding 
‘doth not deserve any part of the censure that hath been put 
‘upon it by those who did not know the truth of it.’ 

very b dy knows the story of Brennus contemptuously throw- 
ing the scabbard of his vase” Aer the scale, with the exclamation 
Ve victis ; but our author outstripped the Gaul in assurance, 
when he ventured deliberately to justify the very same proceed- 
ing in print. 

Burnet, after being employed to do the paper-work of the 
Revolution, and having thus contributed to the result which 
the Prince of Orange ‘had so much at heart, viz., the making 
James’s flight look as much like an abdication as possible, next 
came out with ‘An inquiry into the present state of affairs, 
‘and in particular, whether we owe allegiance to the king in 
‘these circumstances; and whether we are bound to treat with 
‘him, and call him back again or not.’ This pamphlet also 
bears on its title ‘ Published by Authority,’ ce. of course, the 
authority of the Prince. It commences with the old story 
of the father’s right over his children, and the exceptional 
case of his attempting to kill them, which releases them from 
their obligation. And as a parallel to this case, we have the 
following :— 

‘A king’s deserting his people and withdrawing both his 
‘person and his seals, by which the peace, justice, and order of 
‘the nation are preserved, does certainly warrant them to look 
‘to their own safety and preservation; and when they are 
‘obliged to do this by ways and methods that are inconsistent 
‘with his authority, and that are so many crimes, if they 
‘stood still under any engagements to him, then they must 
‘be considered as acquitted from all their ties to him. It is the 
‘great seal which is the dead spring of our government, as the 
‘king’s presence, or the presence of any that are deputed by 
‘ him, gives life to it ; when then this disappears, and the king 
‘withdraws himself without naming any person to represent 
‘him, the government is certainly laid down and forsaken by 
‘him. Indeed, if any eminent present danger or just fears 
‘(though a king can never be decently suspected of that), had 
‘driven the king away, it might seem a little too hard to urge 
‘this too much. But when a treaty was set on foot,’ &c., &c. 
(and here the proposals of the prince are given in detail), 
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‘all this being laid together, it is plain that the king had no 
‘just visible cause of fear upon him; and that, therefore, the 
‘withdrawing himself was the forsaking of his people, which 
‘put them on the necessity of looking to their own safety in 
‘the best manner they could.’ 

And now it is worth observing that we hear for the first time 
of the opinion that no half measures were possible, as things 
had gone too far for the prince to recede. We have the alterna- 
tive proposed in logic which was worthy of a better cause, and 
which we may add is very rarely found in this author. The 
argument was in reality simply this: Our allegiance is gone, we 
had better therefore make the prince king. This was what both 
the prince and Burnet had all along meant ; but the proposal of 
afree parliament was used as a blind, till they had driven the 
king away—and now provision had to be made for the crown as 
best it might without discussing the awkward pretensions of the 
pretended prince; for by this epithet Burnet invariably, both at 
this time and in 1713, speaks of the young Prince of Wales. 
Now it is that we have the logical alternative proposed, that 
either our allegiance is entirely dissolved or it subsists still in its 
full vigour and force. If the latter is the case, then the king 
ought to be recalled, and the invaders must implore his pardon 
for the past; but there was yet another branch of this side of 
the alternative. The allegiance perhaps remained, but was 
under suspension. This, of course, would not suit the ambitious 
views of the Prince of Orange. So Burnet provides for this by 
arguing that ‘it will look like condemning our own actions to 
‘allow’ James ‘the honour, and to take from him the power of 
‘a king; so that if the oath may be slackened in one point, I do 
‘not see why it must of necessity bind us in another. Tn a word, 
‘we do either too little or too much if we allow him to be king, 
‘and do not likewise vest him with the whole extent of the Royal 
‘ Authority !’ 

The reverend author of the pamphlet knew full well that if 
this were the dilemma, there could be no doubt which choice 
people would make; yet he strengthens his case against 
making any terms with the king, by throwing into the argu- 
ment the old assertion that ‘ Promises and oaths are insignifi- 
‘cant, when Popery is in the other scale.’ And now by way 
of conciliating the Nonconformists, we have it insisted upon 
that—when offers of conciliation are made in general terms, 
when once the point is gained, the offers are forgotten. As an 
instance in point, the author quotes the following :—‘ To make 
‘way for the king’s restoration, nothing was so much talked of 
‘as the terms on which he should be restored; but the point 
‘was no sooner gained than the terms were not only forgot, but 
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‘all things were carried higher than before.’ And so he con- 
tinues, ‘if a treaty were once opened, and the king were to 
‘be brought back again, on what terms soever it might be, 
‘we should probably see the whole design of Popery and 
‘arbitrary government return upon us with more fury than 
‘ever; and we should find ourselves in no possibility of resist- 
‘ing it, or being redeemed from it; for this deliverance was no 
‘such easy performance as to make us think that such another 
‘could easily be compassed, or that God will work new miracles 
‘for our preservation, after we have thrown ourselves back into 
‘that miserable condition out of which he has rescued us.’ 

It was a favourite topic with Burnet, that the Almighty had 
visibly interposed for the preservation of the fleet of the Prince 
of Orange—and the protection of his enterprise. This is one of 
the principal topics urged in the preface to the volume of 
sermons which we have so often referred to. The account 
which he gives of the expedition and the representation of 
the entire success, which shewed the interposition of Providence 
in its favour, forcibly reminds us of certain American Thanks- 
giving Days, where, if grateful thanks had been returned to 
God for certain humiliations in the place of what were called 
victories, the setting apart the day, would have been more 
intelligible to the European mind. Successful as the expedition 
undoubtedly was in the event, it commenced under what most 
people would have thought very disastrous auspices. It first 
encountered a violent storm of three days, which drove it back 
into port, though without the loss of a single vessel, and 
rendered a delay of ten days necessary. They were after- 
wards beaten off from the Humber, where it was intended they 
should land, and were very nearly driven into Falmouth, when 
a sudden change of wind carried them into Torbay—and here 
their successes may be said to have commenced. ‘ ‘Those signal 
‘turns of the wind in the critical minutes as we wanted them, 
‘made a great impression on all who observed them, and though 
‘happy providences alone are not to be looked on as certain 
‘evidences of God’s favour, yet when one is assured the cause is 
«just and good, he may well look on them as the special blessings 
‘of heaven. I thought it not unfit to set this out so particularly, 
‘because on many other occasions, I have reflected on it in 
‘general words ; and now the reader may see what ground there 
‘was for such reflections.’ What Burnet meant to insinuate 
was that there had been an evident interference with the laws 
of nature on behalf of the Prince of Orange, and that if the people 
did not make him king at once, and exclude James and his son, 
there would be no reason to expect any other such deliverer, or 
at least any other such providential interferencein his behalf. 
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Then the oath of allegiance was a terrible difficulty to get 
over, and to this Burnet next addressed himself. 

‘If it be insisted on that the oaths of supremacy and allegi- 
‘ance are conceived in such terms, that there is no breaking 
‘through them, and that we have sworn that we shall never 
‘take arms against the king, that we have renounced the posi- 
‘tion as traitorous of making a distinction between the king’s 
‘person and his power; in short, that we are under the most 
‘express ties that can be put in words, never to rebel against 
‘the king, nor to shake off his authority. To all this it is to be 
‘answered,’ that we are already in for it, and that you may as 
well be hanged for a sheep as foralamb. These are not Burnet’s 
words, but the substance of them. They run as follows: ‘ To 
‘all this it may be answered, that the end and design of those 
‘oaths was to secure us against the dangers of Popery ; and 
‘though all these oaths are still to the king, yet that is to a 
‘prince who rules by law; and, therefore, if the king cease to 
‘be king, by subverting our constitution first, and deserting us 
‘next, then all our oaths fall to the ground ; as the matrimonial 
‘oath, though made for term of life, yet is capable of being 
‘dissolved, when that which is the essence of the bond is broke. 
‘ And if the king cease to be king, then the next heir becomes 
‘the only lawful and rightful king; and if the next is a femme 
‘covert, then by the law of nations, which creates a communica- 
‘tion of all the rights of the wife to the husband, this is like- 
‘wise communicated, so that here we may have still a lawful 
‘and rightful king. And after all, it is plain, that if any diminu- 
‘tion of the royal authority be imposed on the king, as the 
‘condition upon which only he can be admitted, this imposition 
‘is as real a breach of the oath, as a total shaking him off. 
‘This makes a vast difference between the king’s person and 
‘power, though that is a point expressly renounced in the oaths 
‘that we swear—so that it is plain, after all, that if the oath of 
‘allegiance bind us still, it binds us to a great deal more than 
‘those that are for treating, seem willing to allow.’ 

It was still convenient to adhere to the fiction that the birth 
of the pretended prince was to be inquired into. Indeed, the 
whole argument of the last passage falls to the ground, unless it 
could be distinctly proved that the child was supposititious. 
It never was intended there should be any real inquiry ; 
but William’s claim could not be made good without first 
disposing of this awkward claimant to the throne. The argu- 
ment took for granted that there was no heir male to the crown; 
and, consequently, it was necessary at the present moment to 
make a parade of this investigation, and Burnet laboured next 
to show that this inquiry could not properly go on, if thoughts 
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were entertained of treating with the king. The proofs of the 
birth to which the king had condescended were irrefragable. 
Or, as Burnet puts the matter—‘ The king hath gone so far in 
‘what he has averred, with relation to that matter, that it is 
‘impossible to judge it an imposture, without giving him a large 
‘share in it; and no man can think that it is possible to main- 
‘tain the common decencies of respect to the king, if any steps 
‘are made in that matter, for even an inquiry into it is the 
‘calling his honour into question, in so sensible a point, that no 
‘man that can make a discovery is safe to make it, nor are any 
‘safe who pretend to examine it, as long as there are any 
‘ thoughts of treating with him; which will never be believed 
‘to be quite laid down as long as the title of king is acknow- 
‘ledged to be still in him. Men that condemn the errors in 
‘ government committed by him, may flatter themselves with the 
‘ possibility of his pardoning them ; but there is no mercy when 
‘the matter is personal on which his honour is immediately 
‘concerned, and where a judgment against the child casts so 
‘ black and so indelible a stain on himself.’ 

The argument of the rest of the pamphlet may be summed 
up in the few words—‘ It is better not to stick at truths, or to 
‘attempt to varnish over matters now that the having got rid of 
‘the king gives it to us to have everything our own way. It is 
‘more suitable, now that deception is no longer necessary, to act 
‘ frankly and above-board. The obvious method of proceeding, 
‘is to declare that the nation is a Protestant kingdom, incom- 
‘ patible with Popery or a Popish king, to put out generally the 
‘course of the king’s government, as it has been shewn in 
‘notorious public transactions, and most especially that he has 
‘ quitted the realm in a storm, and abandoned those who would 
‘have sacrificed everything for him ; for as to that return to 
‘ Whitehall, when he was really driven away by the prince 
‘ (which, in 1713, is called the desertion upon desertion, and is 
‘urged as an additional reason for having declared the throne 
‘ vacant), as that cannot so conveniently be spoken of as a 
‘voluntary abdication, we must lay stress on his first quitting 
‘London, and attempting to leave the country in the fishing- 
‘boat which was captured off Feversham. And upon all these 
‘ considerations, it is not to be imagined that the clergy, and 
‘much less the laity, will care for the strict interpretation of 
‘the words of an oath, when the fears for the return of Popery 
‘into this kingdom are weighed against it.’ 

This was the last and crowning effoit of Burnet’s pen, which 
was rewarded with the bishopric of Salisbury. He had certainly 
earned all that William could give him. That he was not 
placed in Sancroft’s place, was probably owing to the sagacity 
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of the Dutch adventurer, too who knew Burnet well, to trust 
him in a place of such importance; and when it was finally 
settled that a new Archbishop must be created, his latitudi- 
narian friend Tillotson was appointed, because he would go as 
far as Burnet in all the projects for schemes of comprehension, 
and would abstain from proclaiming to the world what the 
intentions of the government were. 

So far, we have traced Burnet to the Easter of 1689, on 
which day, March 31, he was consecrated Bishop of Salisbury 
by the Bishops of London, 8. Asaph, Winchester, and Llandaff. 
Whilst the see of Canterbury was in abeyance, four bishops, 
according to the practice, if not the rule of the Church of 
England, were engaged in the consecration. Compton was at 
that time Bishop of London, and Burnet’s friend, Lloyd, was at 
S. Asaph, but had taken the oaths, and was naturally fixed on 
for one of his consecrators. Horneck, a latitudinarian divine, 
probably agreeing exactly in Burnet’s views, preached his con- 
secration sermon. 

And now Burnet’s work was to persuade the clergy of his 
diocese, and the people of the country at large, to fall in with 
the new government. Accordingly, his first publication, after 
his elevation to the episcopate, was his Pastoral Letter which 
was licensed May 16, 1689. 

It is a skilful appeal to them, not to scan too jealously their 
motives in a case where duty and interest coincided, but to 
‘consider well the grounds upon which they go, before they 
‘venture on the setting themselves against a work, which, in the 
‘ whole progress of it has had many signal characters of a favour- 
‘able providence conducting it; and that gives us the fairest 
‘beginning of the most desirable things that we can hope or wish 
‘for on earth.’ It then proceeds to hold up in terrorem the 
dreadful apprehensions of (1) Popish tyranny; (2) an Irish 
conquest and massacre ; (3) French barbarity and cruelty. ‘If 
our Saviour,’ he says ‘has denounced a terrible woe against 
‘those who lay a stumbling block before one of his little ones, 
‘under how much greater damnation do they fall, who lay such 
‘a stumbling block, as the refusing the oaths will be before a 
‘ whole nation, and a nation in whose strength and union the 
‘security, both of religion and liberty consists.’ 

The first argument put forth to catch the country clergy was, 
‘that we have a throne filled, and a king and queen in posses- 
‘sion. There is no dispute in this, that they are actually in 
‘ possession of the throne, that they protect us, and that we, 
‘by living under their protection, and enjoying the benefit 
‘ of it, are therefore bound to make some returns to them for it.’ 
From this, the writer rises to a higher strain, and argues that 
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‘a man may lawfully promise to do everything which he may 
‘lawfully do; so that if it be lawful to obey the king, it is also 
‘lawful to promise to do it. And, therefore, since it does not 
* appear that any persons do doubt of the lawfulness of obeying, 
‘it cannot, with any colour of reason, be said to be unlawful to 
‘ promise it. If it is lawful to promise it, it is also lawful to 
‘swear it, for an oath being only the sacred confirmation of a 
‘ promise, we may lawfully swear everything that we may law- 
‘fully promise.’ After follows the scriptural argument for sub- 
mission to the powers that be, in the midst of which the author 
has the effrontery to insert the following, as applicable to the 
circumstances of the year 1689, though of course they have no 
possible sphere of application, in 1688, whilst James was in 
possession :— 

‘We also see from all that remains of Tiberius’ reign in 
* Tacitus that the design which he constantly pursued was to 
* overthrow all that was left of their freedom, and to rob the 
‘ people of such of their liberties as yet remained in their hands.’ 
(And this, be it remembered, exactly represents Burnet’s own 
description of James’s case, when he argued for the rights of sub- 
jects against their sovereign:) ‘so that it was a constant progress 
‘ of usurpation and tyranny, and this was yet more barefaced and 
‘blacker under Caligula, yet when St. Paul writ to the Christians 
‘of Rome he is express in this, that they should not trouble 
‘ themselves, with inquiries into titles, but should take things as 
‘they found them, and consider the state of the empire under 
* which they lived as such an effect of the Providence of God, that 
* they ought to be subject to it and not resist it; so that unless we 
‘ will think that the [Holy Ghost approved of the blackest and 
‘ cruellest usurpation that ever was, we must conclude that it is 
‘the will of God that all private persons ought to be subject to 
‘that authority which is in possession, and that prevails in the 
‘places and times in which we live.’ It might be thought a 
deliberate attempt to impose upon the simplicity of the clergy, 
for whom, generally, Burnet entertained a great contempt, jif 
this had been of the nature of a private communication to them ; 
but, instead of that, it was printed and circulated through the 
country, with a simplicity worthy of Mr. Skimpole himself, or 
else the writer was so blinded and prejudiced that he could not 
see how completely he was writing his own condemnation. He 
seldom looked beyond the exigency of the moment, and, pro- 
bably, it never once occurred to him that the argument for sub- 
mission to the powers that be, though it might safely be urged 
now that William and Mary were in quiet possession, admitted 
of being thrown up against himself in evidence of his own 
gross inconsistency. 
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After advancing all the scriptural evidence both in precept 
and example for the duty of submitting to the powers that be, 
the author proceeds to ‘advance the state of the question, 
‘ beyond that of a bare possession, into that of a title declared 
‘by those who only can be supposed to be the proper judges of 
‘it;’ and here he very skilfully argues that, though in specula- 
tive opinions a man is not bound to change his opinion because 
he belongs to a court which has ruled anything counter to his 
opinion, yet in matter of fact, ‘if a man belong to any body 
‘that makes any decision relating to them, he must agree to it— 
‘ acquiesce in it—though he thinks it wrong. Now, with relation 
‘to the subject now under consideration, there are two questions: 
‘ the first is a point of speculation how far subjects are bound to 
‘obey or submit to the supreme power, and as to this there is 
‘no debate at present. The second relates to the history and 
‘policy of England, whether the king derives his power from 
‘ God, or if he hold it by an original contract with his people, so 
‘that upon breaking it they likewise may be acquitted from all 
‘ obligations to him.’ On this question, ‘ whatsoever decision was 
‘made by those who are the only competent judges, it must 
‘ oblige all persons, not excepting even those who, being of that 
‘body, opposed it whileit was a-making; and, therefore, all 
‘Englishmen are bound to act according to that judgment and, 
‘by consequence, to swear that they will do it.’ 

The Bishop of Salisbury is a little obscure here, but the 
reason of the obscurity is simply this, that whereas in the first 
argument of the pamphlet, the abstract word, king, was, as we 
observed, meant to apply only to William; the same word in 
the second argument means James. 

And now we have got thus far, that William and Mary 
ought to be obeyed because they are in possession ; and submis- 
sion to the powers that be is the law of Christianity. And 
certain competent persons have determined that King James did 
not hold his power from God, but by an original contract with 
his people, so that all those who did not think so are bound 
by the opinion of the majority, because it is a question of fact, 
and, therefore, all people are bound (to acquiesce in the judg- 
ment. Not at all; but) to withdraw from their allegiance to 
James, and take the oath to William and Mary. But this is 
not all: the writer proceeds to carry his argument still further, 
and justify the present settlement as a thing right and lawful 
in itself. And here we have a piece of chicanery that goes 
beyond even Burnet’s ordinary audacity. 

‘ The king, when he was Prince of Orange, had a just cause of 
‘war when he first undertook this business, for even at common 
‘law an heir, in remainder, has just cause to sue him that is in 
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‘ possession if he makes waste on the inheritance which is his in 
‘reversion. It is much more reasonable that the heir of a crown 
‘should interpose when he sees him that is in possession hurried 
‘on blindfold to subject an independent kingdom to a foreign 
‘jurisdiction.’ To establish this argument, William must, of 
course, be the heir-presumptive ; so, to provide for this, the 
writer goes on to say, ‘And when a pretended heir was set up, 
‘in such a manner that the whole kingdom believed him spurious, 
‘in such a ease, it cannot be denied, even according to the 
‘highest principles of passive obedience, that another sovereign 
‘might make war on a king so abusing his power. So, then, 
‘here was a war begun upon just and lawful grounds, and « 
‘war being so begun, it is the uncontroverted opinion of all 
‘lawyers, That the success of a just war gives @ lawful title to 
‘that which is acquired in the progress of tt.’ Speaking of 
James’s desertion he continues: ‘if he was forced to it, then 
‘here was a conquest—and if it was voluntary, then it was a 
‘ wilful desertion; the great seal’s being cast into the Thames 
‘is an unaccountable part of it, and seems to imply this, at 
‘least, that either he did not think of returning again, or that, 
‘if he should return, he would no more govern by the show 
‘of law, of which the great seal seems always to carry some 
‘prints.’ And, supposing a regency had been proclaimed, there 
was no legal security in it to conduct the government. ‘ And 
‘in all extremities relating to the government that is always 
‘best which is safest, and every resolution which is necessary to 
‘the peace and happiness of the nation is, upon that very 
‘account, just and good because it is necessary.’ 

In the last argument it will be observed it is necessary for its 
conclusiveness to assume that William was the rightful heir, 
and the commonly believed spuriousness of the child (of the 
investigation into whose birth, by the way, we now hear not a 
word) is made to do duty in that relation. But unfortunately 
there were pig-headed people who seemed, after all, to be likely 
to be scrupulous about the oaths and engagements by which 
they were bound to King James and his heirs. As far as James 
himself was concerned, ‘ Allegiance was a tie to a prince in 
‘ consideration of the protection which he gives, and when he can 
‘no more protect those who owed him allegiance, they ean be no 
‘longer bound to him, but must give their allegiance to him that 
‘protects them.’ And as to that trifling matter about allegiance 
to his heirs ‘ the tie arising from the word HEIR can signify nothing 
till the inheritance be opened by death.’ 

This pastoral letter passed unnoticed for some time. We 
have never heard that it made a single convert. The patent 
fallacies of the whole argument could have deceived neither the 
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writer nor his readers—but three years afterwards it was pub- 
licly burned by order of Parliament, because it had in one pas- 
sage rested the prince’s claims on the right of conquest. 

The Pastoral Letter was not the first piece of dirty work 
done by the chaplain of the Prince of Orange, after he had 
assumed the title of king. We have described its contents in 
this order, because, being of a directly controversial nature, it 
seemed more natural to consider it in connexion with the 
pamphlets which immediately preceded it. 

We proceed now to throw some light upon the bishop's cha- 
racter, by reference to his published sermons, preached after 
the landing of the Dutch Expedition—two of which have an 
earlier date than the Pastoral letter. 

The first of these was preached before his highness the 
Prince of Orange, Dec. 23, 1688, on the text, ‘ Jt is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes” It was the very day 
after James had sent out his declaration of his reasons for with- 
drawing from Rochester. The sermon contains much about the 
‘amazing concurrence of providences which have conspired to 
‘hatch and bring forth and perfect this extraordinary Revolution, 
‘a work about which providence has watched in so peculiar 
‘a manner, that a mind must be far gone in Atheism that can 
‘resist so full a conviction as this offers us in favour of that 
‘truth.’ It‘enlarges much upon the ‘transaction now before 
us, being ‘God’s doing,’ and speaks of the late king as the 
persecutor of religion, and the ravisher of liberty, and the 
scourge of the age ; who, ‘after his having been so long a plague 
‘to all his neighbours, may probably be brought to feel a little 
‘of those miseries which he has laid on others.’ After writing 
on the evils of Popery, and skilfully exaggerating the amount 
of agreement in the country in favour of the Prince of Orange, 
the preacher proceeds to utter his panegyric on his principal 
hearer, who seemed to him ‘ born to be the greatest blessing of 
‘the age. . . . His first appearance in the world carried with it a 
‘deliverance to those happy provinces, for happy they were 
‘from the time that they came under his protection. We, that 
‘saw their peace and plenty, and the order and justice that 
‘reigned among them, and the sense that they have of that 
‘conduct that procures it, saw an earnest of those blessings 
‘that seem to lie before us. And indeed the passion that they 
‘all expressed at his leaving them, was to us the truest indication 
‘of the joy and confidence with which we ought to receive him 
‘here, and of the hopes that we may promise ourselves under so 
‘glorious a protection.’ And now comes the most delicate part 
of the sermon—viz. to insinuate, without implying in direct 
words, that no regency would do, but that the blessed deliverer 
must instantly be invested with kingly power. 
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‘If this work of God does possess us with that veneration 
‘ which is due to it, we ought not to stop the course of it, ¢i// at 
‘has had its full effects, nor to daub matters by slight and 
‘ palliating remedies. We see now before us the most glorious 
‘ beginning of a noble change of the whole face of affairs, both 
‘ with relation to religion and the peace of Europe that we could 
‘have wished for. It is so far beyond our hopes that we durst 
‘scarce let our wishes go so far; we may, if we are not wanting 
‘to ourselves and to the conjunction before us, hope to see that 
‘ which may be according to the prophetic style, termed a new 
‘ heaven and a new earth.’ He then goes on with a tirade against 
the licentiousness that followed the Restoration, and the spirit of 
Atheism which was encouraged by those who ‘hoped that it 
‘ would make way for a religion which in some respects is worse 
‘than no religion at all.’ Upon the whole matter, then, under 
God, ‘ let us pay all the returns possible of respect and gratitude 
to that blessed instrument on whom he has laid so much glory.’ 

Burnet had done his part on the 23rd. On the 30th his friend, 
Lloyd, at that time bishop of S. Asaph, publicly signified his 
adhesion to the cause by preaching before the Prince—Burnet 
taking the service, and Compton, bishop of London, celebrating 
and administering to the Prince ; which open professing his mem- 
bership of the Church of England, we are told, won him the 
hearts of many people. 

Thursday, the 31st of January, 1689, was appointed as the 
day of thanksgiving for the deliverance of the kingdom from 
Popery and arbitrary power by his highness the Prince of Orange’s 
means, and Gilbert Burnet, D.D. chaplain to his highness, was 
appointed preacher for the occasion. And on this occasion we 
have a commentary upon the passage in the Psalm, ‘ Happy is 
the people that is in such a case.’ 

In the sermon, too, the preacher dilates on ‘ the prodigies and 
miracles that have attended our deliverance ’—the bondage of 
Popery, the necessity for union in counsels—and then proceeds, 
‘for now those who are the truest patriots and the best friends 
‘to their religion and their country must reckon to be the most 
‘acceptable to the glorious instrument of our deliverance, who 
‘ carries in his heart the words that he ordered to be put on his 
‘standard, The Protestant Religion and the Liberties of England, 
‘and who will be the forwardest in every proposition that may 
‘secure and establish both.’ A hint is then given that there 
ought to be ‘a perpetual and entire conjunction with those Pro- 
‘ vinces that have in so noble and, indeed, unparalleled a manner 
‘ supported and assisted our great deliverer in so vast an under- 
‘taking. And the practical conclusion of the whole is to en- 
deavour ‘to secure us for ever from ever falling under the just 
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‘apprehensions of the return of Idolatry any more amongst us, 
‘and the making the best provision possible against those dangers 
‘that lay upon us so lately.’ ‘ And in the last place you ought 
‘to put such marks of acknowledgment for the great deliverance, 
‘both with relation to that God who has wrought it and to the 
‘ Happy Instrument by whom He has wrought it, that there may 
‘be a frequent return of the full discharges of our gratitude. 
‘Now our fifth of November is to be enriched by a second 
‘ service, since God has ennobled it so far as to be the beginning 
‘of that which we may justly hope shall be our complete 
‘ deliverance from all plots and conspiracies, and that the second 
‘ blessing which has fallen on that day shall darken, if not quite 
‘ wear out, the former. Let us sing a new song to God, who has 
‘hitherto delivered one that we hope shall be to us a David 
‘from the hurtful sword. Let us meditate a little on this 
‘ great salvation that He has wrought for us, and let us carry it 
‘on to those glorious ends of settling our religion and delivering 
‘our nation not only from all oppression and injustice at present, 
‘but from the danger of falling under it for the future.’ The 
flourish of trumpets with which the sermon concludes is as 
follows: ‘ And then let us celebrate with the highest acknow- 
‘ledgments and the justest and gratefullest returns possible, 
‘Him through whose means we enjoy our quiet, and you the 
‘liberty of this free and august assembly. Neither the vastness 
‘nor the dangers of the undertaking could shake a mind that is 
‘above fear, and yet beyond the restless ambition that pushes on 
‘an unquiet spirit. He has saved the nation, but leaves it 
‘the entire liberty of securing itself, and you know best how 
‘ this is to be performed, that there be no breaking in nor going 
‘ out, nor complaining én our streets ; for happy ts the people that 
: the such a case, yea and happy is the people whose God is the 
‘ d? 

Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury, had died about three weeks 
before ; and this was the crowning effort, so far as preaching and 
printing are concerned, which won from the phlegmatic Dutch- 
man the hard-earned succession to that bishopric. On Ash 
Wednesday, February 3d, William and Mary were solemnly 
declared king and queen. On some day subsequently, if an 
adversary’s report is to be believed, Gilbert Burnet was seen on 
his knees supplicating for the vacant see. However that may be, 
he was conaecrated on the 31st, and preached the coronation 
sermon on the 11th of April, in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster. In this sermon we have an instance of Bishop Burnet’s 
highest style of oratory. Few Churchmen of the age could have 
produced such a sermon, and the advice to the ‘ Great Sove- 
reigns’ who occupied the throne was worthy of being preached 
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on any such occasion. It is only tarnished by the defect of 
title, which it was of course necessary for the preacher to slur over 
when he, in his concluding words, invited ‘ not only the auditory, 
but the whole nation,’ to join with united voice and inflamed 
hearts in saying, ‘God save King William and Queen Mary.’ 
On the 5th of November in this year, the bishop again 
appeared in public, preaching the thanksgiving sermon for the 
second anniversary of that auspicious deliverance. And here, of 
course, it was impossible for our bishop to avoid his accustomed 
tirade against Popery, and his congratulations to the nation on 
its double blessing. God ‘has given us a plain and simple reli- 
‘gion ; he has delivered us from all bondage both in our spiritual 
‘and our temporal concerns, and he has sent us mighty deliverers, 
* Aarons in the Church, and Moses and Miriam in the State, an 
* Elizabeth and a Mary, as well as an Edward, a Charles, and a 
‘Wiis. In contrasting the two events of the day, the 
‘bishop tells the House of Lords that, ‘without degenerating 
‘from the blessing of such a wonderful preservation, it may be 
‘affirmed that as the danger which we lately run was greater, 
‘so, by consequence, the deliverance which had its beginning this 
‘ day, is not only the greater blessing, and so the more sensible 
‘to us, but is likewise the more important of the two. The 
‘ Gunpowder treason was a general thing, but the late conspiracy 
‘was national. The former was levelled at the person of the 
‘king, and some of the branches of the royal family, but the 
‘latter was against the crown itself, by which one half of 
‘that authority which belongs to it was to have been sur- 
‘rendered up to Rome, and the other half must have become 
‘tributary to France. Our religion must, indeed, have suffered 
‘highly by the one—but it was to have been quite extirpated by 
‘the other. A great many had perished in a quick and sudden fire 
‘by the one; whereas, the end of the other would have been, 
‘that we must all bave languished in such slow fires as inquisi- 
‘tors might have made for us, or under the studied cruelties of 
‘dragoons ; according to the French pattern, if we would not 
‘have consigned ourselves over to everlasting burnings by re- 
‘nouncing our religion. Our laws and liberties might have 
‘ suffered in the one, though Spain, at that time, was not in a 
‘condition to have made 80 great a conquest; but all must have 
oe now, when they had so vast a power so near them as 
‘ France is, to have supported and completed that destruction of 
‘ our liberties which wasso barefacedly begun, and that had already 
‘made so great a progress among us.’ It is not probable that the 
author was acquainted with the Rhetoric of Aristotle, but he might 
have learned the grace of amplification from Quintilian, whose 
works he perhaps had read. Unquestionably he was a great 
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proficient in this study, and probably, the prolonged vacancy at 
Canterbury may have quickened his powers and sharpened his 
wits. There was no occasion to enlarge on the particular 
characters of the hand of God in our deliverance. These were 
too visible, not to have been observed by all men, and they are 
yet too fresh in our memories to be forgotten by any ; neither 
did he venture before the lords to mention the mighty deliverers 
in the Church, lest the question should involuntarily suggest itself 
to every one of his audience, as to who were the ecclesiastical 
authorities alluded to. Stillingfleet and Patrick had just been 
consecrated to the sees of Worcester and Chichester, which had 
been opportunely left vacant by the deaths of two bishops, both 
of whom were amongst the stoutest of the non-jurors. Two 
other consecrations had taken place since the coronation, but 
the bishops of Bangor and of Bath and Wells, were too insignificant 
to be classed by Burnet, in the category of which Aaron was the 
type. And the lords would have been driven, by a process of 
exhaustion, to recognise the preacher himself, as at the head of 
the ecclesiastical party who had concurred in the changes com- 
pleted but a few months before the sermon was delivered. It 
concludes the practical advice which arises upon the occasion, in 
the following words: ‘ And let us in a more particular manner 
‘ rejoice in the goodness of God, who now gives us the hope of 
‘happy days under the man whom he has made so strong for 
‘Himself, whom he made first the instrument of saving the best 
‘church and people upon earth after our own, and who now 
‘again has been put on to preserve and rescue us, as if he were 
‘born to be the deliverer and darling of mankind.’ Let us 
study to be peaceable and obedient to them, ée. the king and 
queen, ‘and then we need not fear.’ ‘ For if we are at peace 
‘with God, and united at home, we may assure ourselves that 
‘the course of blessings which has hitherto followed him, whom 
‘God in his providence has set over us, shall not be interrupted ; 
‘but by a glorious progress of triumphs it shall be carried on 
‘till both the Balak, that is now set on our destruction, shall fall 
‘before him, and the Balaams that divine for her, and that 
‘prophecy falsely be put to confusion; which God, of His 
‘great mercy, grant for the glory of His great name, through 
‘Jesus Christ. Amen.’ 

Two more sermons did this prolific divine preach and prepare 
for the press this year. The latter of the two was not printed 
till 1690, but was delivered at Whitehall, before the king and 
queen, on Christmas-day, 1689. 

A reader unacquinted with the political movements and the 
attempted ecclesiastical changes of the day, would be surprised 
at reading the bishop’s sermons in the order in which they 
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issued in quick succession from the press. It is not that the 
sermons at the close of the year 1689 and beginning of 1690 are 
wanting in felicitations on the late deliverance, or in panegyrics 
on William and Mary, but there is a remarkable urgency on the 
point of unity of Protestants, and explanation of mysteries in 
the way of reason, that perhaps might set a reader not ac- 
quainted with history upon the inquiry for its causes. He would 
not have far to seek. ‘This was all the fruit of the commission 
of 1689 to review the Liturgy, with the view of comprehending 
various bodies of Protestant dissenters. In this scheme Burnet, 
Stillingfleet, and Tillotson, then Dean of St. Paul’s, were the 
most conspicuous figures; and there can be little doubt that 
they would have succeeded in destroying the character of the 
Church of England if it had not been for the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the lower house of Convocation, and the uncompromising 
bearing of Dr. William Jane, the Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, who plainly showed that he was determined to consent 
to no change whatever, and ended his Latin speech when pre- 
sented as prolocutor to the Bishop of London, with the famous 
words, * Nolwmus leges Anglie mutari.’ Some account of this 
business was given by the Bishop of Salisbury in his triennial 
Visitation Charge of 1704. He then says that ‘a previous resolu- 
tion was taken to admit of no alterations,’ and perhaps some such 
view may appear in the ‘Concio ad Synodum,’ which was preached 
by Beveridge, at that time Archdeacon of Colchester. 

Views of this kind begin to appear in the Fast Sermon on the 
first Wednesday in June, 1689, for imploring a blessing on the 
war then begun with France. The writer dwells especially on 
the signal blessings that had attended first the United Provinces 
and then the country, the subsequent preservation of which 
depended upon their previous deliverance, and argues that in 
natural things, as distinguished from the visitation of individuals, 
God commonly ‘ does interpose signally in defence of the good 
side.’ He insists upon the truth that a kingdom divided against 
itself cannot stand; that we, in common with most of the Pro- 
testant Churches, had drunk deep of the cup of God’s wrath. 
‘ Consider now,’ he continues, ‘ what blessings seem to be before 
‘us, and even in our hands. The securing the true reformed 
‘ religion to us and to our posterities after us. The uniting us 
‘ at home by making all reasonable concessions in order to peace 
* amongst ourselves, yea, and unreasonable ones too, so they be 
‘not unlawful, if they can but procure us that invaluable 
‘ blessing. Thus this Church, being united within itself, may 
* soon get authority enough to unite all the Protestant Churches 
‘ abroad, if not in an unity of doctrine and worship, yet at least 
‘in an unity of concord and brotherly love.’ 
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This view of comprehension furnishes the account of the 
sermon preached on ‘ Peace and Unity’ at 8. Lawrence Jewry on 
Tuesday, November 26, 1689. ‘The sermon contains a remark- 
able complaint that for a hundred years the Reformation had 
gained no ground. ‘This is attributed to the divisions among 
Protestants, who quarrel among themselves about some un- 
certain and inconsiderable things, instead of carrying on a 
common cause, with an united strength. ‘Those in Germany 
‘ being broken, about the manner of the Presence in the Sacra- 
‘ment, though all agree that neither the one nor the other 
‘ opinion has any relation either to the worship of God, or to any 
‘ practical duty ; those in Holland have quarrelled about the 
‘decrees and counsels of God, though both sides acknowledge 
‘ that it is a mystery past finding out. And we here in England 
‘have had a long and fierce contest about things which we all 
‘confess are indifferent in their own nature. This animosity 
‘ works still so high among us that many take fire upon the 
‘smallest steps that can be made towards healing so great a 
‘ breach, and fill all places with tragical outcries as if the Church 
‘ of England were to be pulled down; while the chief promoters 
‘ of these reports know well how false they are, and that, instead 
‘ of offering at anything that can in any sort weaken our Church, 
‘ everything which has been endeavoured must prove its strength 
‘as well as its glory if we are so happy as to weigh all in even 
‘balances. The things that are proposed are of themselves 
‘ desirable, though there should not be one dissenter gained by 
‘ them, and are such as will tend to the making all the parts of 
‘ our offices both more unexceptionable and more edifying. But 
‘distempers are far gone when the patient rages at the first 
‘ mention of a medicine. We have lost many happy opportunities 
‘ since the first beginning of the Reformation among us for the 
‘healing our breaches. One is sorry to remember them, and 
‘ wishes that such fatal errors could be covered from the know- 
‘ledge of all succeeding ages for the sake of the Church, and of 
* those who have governed it.’ Further on he observes: ‘ And 
‘ now here is a dawning to a happiness and a deliverance begun 
‘ that carries with it all that is desirable to us. Whether that 
‘is a beginning of that great restitution of all things which is 
‘supposed to be held forth in prophecy, and to be near its 
* accomplishment, is that which I will not undertake to affirm ; 
‘ but this is certain that, since the first beginnings of the Re- 
‘ formation, the face of the times never looked so bright towards 
‘ that blessed work as it does at present. There was never such 
‘a happy conjunction of interests among those who professed it 
‘ as there is at present ; nor were ever these kingdoms and the 
* United Provinces in such a close conjunction as at this day. 
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‘. . . If the repeated interpositions of him to whom, under 
* God, we owe our present quiet and our late deliverance, cannot 
‘ inspire us with softer thoughts; if, I say, we continue firm to 
‘ these ill-tempered resolutions, what must the conclusion of all 
* this be but the ruin of religion and the loss of liberty... . 
‘ Upon our behaviour at present depends all the prospect that, 
‘ humanly speaking, we can possibly have of our religion’s not 
‘ being wholly extirpated, at least in all these parts of the world. 


The remainder of the sermon contains a dismal foreboding of 


what would happen to the Church and nation if the latitudi- 
narian scheme should fail. Truly Bishop Burnet was no 
prophet. If he could return on earth and see how strong the 
party of adherents to the Prayer Book is, he would probably 
want words to express his astonishment. At that time the 


Church party were represented by a few non-jurors deprived of 


influence and power. The party now numbers all the theo- 


logians, the greater portion of the earnest minded, whether of 


clergy or laity, and nearly all the intellectual clergy of the day. 
Numerically, they do not equal the evangelical party, and are 
perhaps not much more numerous than the party of latitude ; 
but in moral weight they surpass them both in such degree 
that it seems tolerably certain in the coming conflict no new 
alterations will be effected, with the Church’s sanction, in the 
liturgy and offices in the sense in which Burnet and his friends 
desired. 

Let it be remembered that we are not attempting anything like 
a history of the Revolution, or even of the part which Burnet 
bore in it. This may be gathered both from general histories 
and from his own popular works. What we have undertaken 
to do is to throw some light upon his character from those minor 
publications which have now become so scarce that they are 


rarely, if ever, seen except in the great public libraries. Of 


these we have yet to notice two or three more sermons, which 
are full of the most fulsome flattery of the king or the queen, or 
both. The departure of William for Ireland afforded a de- 
sirable opportunity for extolling him to the skies in a Fast 
sermon preached before the queen, July 16,1690. And here 
we have a rapid glance at the narrow escape Holland had had, 
owing to ‘a young prince who, as he was the inheritor of the 
‘glory of four successive ancestors, every one of whom had 
‘ lustre enough to have ennobled a whole race, so was he de- 
‘ signed by heaven for a much greater harvest of triumph and 
‘glory; till he, I say, stemmed this torrent by so small a hand- 
‘ ful at first that it seemed a tempting of Providence to have 
‘ hoped for success when the force was so unequal. . . . This 
‘ crisis went off, and there appeared such characters of the pro- 
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‘ tection of God over the man whom he had made so strong for 
* Himself, and the state which was then so gloriously preserved, 
‘ that all the world looked on this as an essay of the great things 
‘that Heaven designed to the age by that hand whose -first 
‘ attempts proved so fortunate.’ 

The battle of the Boyne*had been fought and won,—and 
William had narrowly escaped death by a shot in the arm. It 
had even been reported as far as Paris that he was killed. The 
preacher was almost overcome by this signal mercy, ‘Can we 
‘ reflect on the many dangers to which that sacred life, on which 
‘all ours depend, in so signal a manner, was so lately exposed 
‘ without feeling a commotion within us that is both melting and 
‘tender? for though it is now past we still tremble to think 
‘that it was once so near, while a hand of Heaven seemed to 
‘lead the bullet that, though it was suffered to touch His 
‘ anointed, yet could do him no harm. 

‘ Do not we look amazed on one another when we think in 
‘ what a state we had been if it had gone deeper, while he that 
‘ received it seemed to be the least concerned of all that beheld 
‘it? And thus, while other princes take care of their own 
‘ safety, and grow proud upon the glory that their subjects pro- 
‘cure them, he does not think the royal dignity bright enough, 
‘ but as it takes a fresh lustre from military glory. But while 
‘ we take leave humbly to complain that he has so little regard 
‘to himself, we must with all thankfulness acknowledge that 
‘ this defect of care in him is fully supplied by the watchful- 
‘ness of that Providence on which he does in so particular a 
‘manner depend. . . . What may we not hope from such an 
‘essay, but that angels watch over him, and that the head of 
‘ angels covers him?’ 

The next sermon was preached three months later before both 
king and queen, after the return of the former from Ireland. It 
was on occasion of the 19th of October, 1690, being set apart for 
‘a day of Thanksgiving for his Majesty’s preservation and suc- 
cess in Ireland.’ If we may judge from the exordium of this 
sermon, the preacher must have received a hint not to be too 
fulsome in his language. If the hint was given, it certainly did 
not take effect, for the Bishop of Salisbury took occasion from 
it to enlarge on the praises of the king to an extent which scarcely 
appears in any other of his compositions. : 

‘ Those,’ he says, ‘ whom he has made the blessed instruments 
‘ of procuring deliverance and victory to us, do so entirely offer 
‘up the acknowledgments due for it to that Providence which 
‘ they signally adore, that as they could not endure so sacrilegious 
‘a thought, as the putting the honour that belongs to them in 
‘ the least degree of competition with the praises that are to be 
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‘ offered up to the great King of Kings, so by a modesty which 
‘ gives a peculiar grace to all they do, they cannot bear even that 
* which is just, nal in some sort necessary, upon such occasions. 
‘,... Here we are so confused by orders which one knows as 
‘ little how to obey as how to disobey, that how large soever the 
‘ field, and how large soever the prospect is, it must either be 
‘ quite overlooked, or if it be suffered to be shown, it must be by 
‘ reversing the telescope, as little and contracted. Princes whose 
‘ actions are their own panegyrics, cannot bear that others should 
‘ make any for them; for what they themselves do, exceeds all 
‘ that can be said by others... .. Res many a reproach must 
‘the sun have endured in some courts, if when the day is at its 
‘ longest, the prince had for some hours prevented his rising, and 
‘ continued his watchful fatigue till after he was set, and that a 
‘ wound which made so wide a breach upon him by the certainest 
‘instrument of death could scarce interrupt his motion. The 
‘ sun would have been for ever after that despised as a diminu- 
‘ tion to their prince’s glory when compared to him. Impious 
‘ attempts, which were once begun, would have been pursued, 
‘ of calling him the king of glory, who is strong and mighty in 
‘ battle. But to us, as all that approaches to such irreligious ex- 
‘ cess is a matter of horror, so the princes we serve make this an 
‘ easy duty to us, they being as deeply possessed with the belief 
‘ of Providence as they are free from all those swellings which 
‘ must be fed with gross and exorbitant flattery.’ 

This sermon enlarges much upon Burnet’s favourite topic of 
the success of national affairs indicating God’s providence on the 
side of the successful. The position that ‘there are other more 
‘ solemn occasions in which some second causes are raised above 
‘ their own pitch, and are animated beyond the ordinary rate, 
‘and others are at the same time as far depressed below them- 
‘ selves, the spirits of the one abating, as those of the other are 
‘ elevated,’ is copiously illustrated by various examples from 
ancient and modern history, the most remarkable of which, after 
all, was the particular instance so recently brought before 
men’s minds. ‘ We have seen a prince, by a series of steps 
‘ which need not be reckoned up, raised from a plant that seemed 
‘ to rise out of a dry ground to be a great tree, under whose 
* shade all the beasts of the field come for shelter, and in whose 
‘ boughs all the fowls of the air come now to lodge. It is this 
* very day two full years since, he first set to sea to calm our 
‘storms. The beginning was rough and inauspicious; yet even 
‘ that seemed to be intended only to teach those about him a 
‘ lesson which he had long before well learned, of observing Pro- 
‘ vidence and depending upon it. Since that time, fair winds, 
‘ good seasons, prosperous undertakings, happy discoveries, suc- 
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‘ cess, and victory, seem to have been chained to him and bound 
‘ to follow him, and now he has not only the necks of his enemies 
‘ but the hearts of all his people, as well as the hopes of all 
‘ Europe fastened on him. ... And what can we now think but 
‘ that a life which has been a sequel of wonders will be carried 
‘on and concluded as it hath been hitherto advanced; and if 
‘there is a Nebuchadnezzar or an Antiochus Epiphanius, a 
‘ Galerius or a Maximinian now in being, that God is by their 
‘ hand to deliver His Church from them.’ ! 
Further on in this sermon we have an enlargement of the com- 
parison between David and the Prince of Orange as follows :— 
‘So much of the David in my text, which leads me to say 
‘somewhat of the David of the day. Is it nothing to you all 
‘ that see and hear the signal steps of Providence that have so 
‘ gloriously watched over and conducted this our David? I 
‘reckon not among the greatest of these, his being raised up to 
‘a throne of such high dignity among the kingdoms of the earth, 
‘ by a title that, let ungrateful men say what they will, has more 
‘ both from God and man in it, than any the world has seen for 
‘ many ages... . To be a deliverer of mankind, a preserver of 
‘ religion, a fence against tyranny and cruelty ; to have for his 
‘first essay saved his own country from utter ruin when it 
‘ seemed to be in its last agonies ; to have stopt the blackest de- 
‘ signs that were formed against religion and liberty both here 
‘and there; all this, I say, one should think was greatness and 
‘ glory enough to have fallen to any one man’s share. But that 
‘a reserve of blessings should yet be kept in store for the same 
‘ person, is a peculiar favour of heaven, and shows us that this is 
‘ the man whom God delights to honour, and whom He has made 
‘ strong for Himself? And here we have the repetition of the 
concurrence of seas, and winds, and seasons, in favour of the ex- 
pedition of the Prince of Orange, to which is now added the 
view of ‘the second scene of God's raising his glory on this 
‘ stage,’ when ‘ our David resolved to be no longer a spectator 
‘and a director of his forces and to make war by proxy, but 
‘ again to venture that sacred life,’ which he exposed too pro- 
digally, inasmuch as it was a life, ‘by which as we all live, so 
‘ all Zurope is kept united against the great destroyer and enemy 
‘of mankind.’ And here again the preacher dilates on the con- 
currence of providential circumstances, and gives the history of 
the wound received by William at the battle of the Boyne. 
‘ Invention could hardly be so bold or so fruitful as to represent 
‘ just on the eve of a day upon which not only the security of 
‘ his throne, but that which to a mind like his is much more 
‘ valuable, the preservation and happiness of his people depended, 


* The spelling of the proper names is copied exactly from the original. 
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‘ receiving a wound by that which of all the inventions of giving 
‘ death, is the most infallible, and yet so slight a wound that it 
‘seemed sent upon no other intent but that the firmness of his 
‘ mind upon so extraordinary an incident, and the care of heaven 
‘in so critical a minute, might be showed in the properest time 
‘and in the sight of all his army, both for animating and assuring 
‘ them that there was an invisible guard watching about the per- 
‘son of him under whose standard they were to triumph next 
‘day.’ It must be remembered that this sermon was preached 
before both king and queen, and as the sun has done his part, 
the moon is next brought in to do duty for the princess. ‘ Some 
‘ feared that in the absence of our sun we should have only had 
‘a faint moon-light to guide us, and that the gentle hand which 
‘ then held the rudder should have proved too feeble for such 
‘rough work. ... But to our admiration, we found we had 
‘ another sun in our firmament, and that spirit which till then, 
‘ gentleness and modesty had shut in, now finding that the con- 
‘ junction required it, showed itself with so much firmness and 
‘so bright a lustre, that we began to doubt whether one soul 
‘ did not animate both, and give its influences equally in both.’ 
After this follows an apostrophe to the Dread Sovereign, in 
which, after repeating the most fulsome flattery, the preacher 
goes on to give them some good advice about the reforming the 
morals of the clergy, &c., but gives no hint that there is any- 
thing amiss in the life of the one who was still carrying on his 
intrigue with Mary Villiers. 

Burnet’s published sermons seemed on an average to come out 
quarterly. The next instalment is the funeral sermon on Lady 
Brook, preached February 19, 1691. With this we are not 
concerned at present, but we pass on to the next, which was 
preached at Whitehall, April 29, 1691, on an appointed fast-day, 
within the week after Tillotson had been nominated by the king 
in Council to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. Burnet had, 
perhaps, overdone his part, or perhaps William was wise enough 
to see that an Archbishop of Canterbury ought to be aman who 
could control his tongue as well as his pen, And the polished 
inanity of the new Dean of St. Paul’s was deemed fitter for the 
post than the blundering vivacity of the Bishop of Salisbury. 

Tillotson had indeed followed in the steps of Burnet. He 
had written for, and preached up the doctrine of Passive Obe- 
dience, but when he preached the Thanksgiving Sermon at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, for the completion of the glorious Revolution, January 
31, 1688, he was content to ignore his former opinions quietly, 
and to pronounce that those who spoke slightingly of the enter- 
prise of the Prince of Orange, ‘were guilty of the foulest and 
blackest ingratitude’ against God and man. ‘There was butone 
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point in which Tillotson’s case was weaker than Burnet’s. It 
was that he occupied Sancroft’s place for disavowing the very 
doctrines which he had in print advocated, and which Sancroft 
was deprived for adhering to. Probably the expressing ‘a hope 
‘ that at the day of judgment those men who are not admitted 
‘ to happiness, may be so dealt with as that the perverted may 
‘ be restored, and all, both small and great, may ultimately find 
‘a refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent,’ was an accept- 
able doctrine to the Prince of Orange. 

Tillotson’s mode of expressing himself was singularly like the 
style of the revivers of the doctrine in modern times. ‘ God,’ he 
says, ‘keeps the right of punishing in his own hand, and is not 
‘ obliged to execute what he threatens ; he may remit and abate 
‘as much as he pleaseth of the punishment that he hath 
‘ threatened.’ Hickes tells us that when this sermon was first 
printed, the Atheists, and Deists, and Socinians of the town 
carried it about them to show it in all places, glorying every- 
where in the doctrines of it, and extolling the author for a man 
who durst speak truth, and set mankind free from the slavish 
notion of eternal torments, and saying they believed most 
of our clergymen were of the same opinion, if they durst speak 
out. One of Hickes’s observations upon this sermon is so cutting, 
and in itself so useful, that though we can scarcely altogether 
approve of the Non-juror’s tone, we will transcribe it. Speaking 
of Tillotson’s sermon, he says :— 

‘ He tells us that if God intended his threatenings of hell tor- 
‘ ments should have their effect to deter men from sinning, it 
‘cannot be imagined that in the same revelation which declares 
‘ these threatenings, any intimation should be given of the abate- 
‘ment or non-execution of them. But for God’s sake, what 
‘need God be so careful not to intimate that which this man 
‘could find out? Or why would it weaken his laws more, or 
‘ take off the edge and terror of his threatenings, for him to in- 
‘ timate this abatement, than for his ministers to do it? And 
‘ therefore, to turn his own conclusion in his own phrases upon 
‘ himself: was it not a very impious design in him, and a betray- 
‘ing men into misery, not only to intimate this abatement, but 
‘ to teach it, and by arguments in a set discourse to go about to 
‘ persuade men into a belief of it? Had he lived in the days of 
‘that great and apostolic archbishop, whose works he hath 
‘licensed to be published with the just and glorious title of 
‘martyr, he and his sermon had not passed so free from censure. 
‘Oh, may that English Cyprian’s primitive apostolical spirit of 
‘orthodoxy and discipline fall upon our English clergy, that 
‘God may bless them, and delight to do them and the church 
‘good, and make them as much the veneration and glory, as 
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‘ latitude in projects and opinions, looseness in discipline, and 
‘ departing in practice from their principles have made them the 
‘scorn and contempt of the world.’ We have been drawn away 
from our subject to say a few words of ‘Tillotson, whom the 
king had probably always intended to promote. He may pos- 
sibly, as has been suggested, have informed him of his intentions, 
but certainly Burnet knew nothing of them, or we should have 
heard something about it in the posthumous ‘ History of his own 
Times.’ 

And now to recur to Burnet. The quarterly publications 
still went on with tolerable regularity. ‘The sermon on the Fast 
day takes a considerably lower tone. Possibly the preacher 
thought compliments and flattery were out of place on a day of 
humiliation. But whatever was the cause of the alteration of 
the style of his sermon, it did not last long, for seven months 
later we meet with a recurrence to the same tone of adulation 
which had characterized his previous discourses. Only now we 
have gentle hints concerning conduct insinuated. Thus, ‘a true 
‘ picture of the Deity is a prince that loves his people, and is 
‘ tender of them. . . is gentle to offences against himself, except 
‘ when his care of the public obliges him to let the law take its 
‘course. And even then, private revenge is so far from being 
‘ his motive, that he is forced to do violence to his own inclina- 
‘ tions, which are always gentle and compassionate.’ The advice 
is expressed, it is true, rather in the form of commendation, and 
perhaps the preacher is not to be blamed for gently hinting a 
line of conduct as regards a point of character which he must 
have by this time pretty well understood, and which soon showed 
itself in the apathy and indifference which William exhibited in 
the affair of the massacre of Glencoe. Of course, the recent 
danger to which the king had been exposed is magnified, in order 
to represent the special interference of Providence for the pre- 
servation of his life in the more striking light. ‘The cannon-ball 
‘ upon the Boyne, and the bombs upon the Eure, are instances 
‘ vieing one with another, both in the nearness of the danger, 
‘and in the greater nearness of that favour which compasses 
‘ the king about as with a shield. Such an extraordinary pre- 
‘ servation may justly swallow up one’s thoughts so entirely that 
‘ other things may be forgot by the transport it raises. Yet 
‘upon due recollection, though this is enough to fill us with 
‘deep acknowledgments, we have another scene of wonder 
‘ before us.’ 

Burnet must certainly have the credit of recommending mercy 
in this sermon with all the powers of oratory he could command. 
After enforcing it by a number of instances from sacred and 
profane history, he turns himself to the king and queen, and 
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addresses them as follows :—‘ Shine then, great princes, with your 
‘own glory, which makes you look brighter now, than you did 
‘in all the attire of majesty at your coronation. This is a lustre 
‘that you give yourselves, and borrow not from ceremony. 
‘ Triumph in the hearts of your people by your virtues, and over 
‘your enemies by your mercy. This will cover them with 
‘shame and you with honours, and though it may not be due to 
‘them, yet it is due to yourselves. This shows that you were 
‘born for crowns, that you well deserve those you wear, but 
‘that greater ones are reserved for you. This gives you the 
‘love of your people, which to you will be always instead of 
‘ treasures, fleets, and armies, for it will always supply you with 
‘everything that you need. May the greatness of your own 
‘ minds be your constant guides, rather than the peevishness of 
‘ spiteful men, who may, as Parmenio did, suggest what was 
‘ fit for Parmenio to do, but your royal hearts will always move 
‘ you to do what becomes an Alexander, or, to speak truer Eng- 
‘lish, what becomes Witu1AM and ‘Mary.’ The sermon ends 
with the words, ‘ And to conclude all, for I can rise no higher: 
‘ May the happy and glorious days of Queen Elizabeth be dar- 
‘kened and eclipsed by the more happy and glorious reign of 
‘Kine WitiiaM and Queen Mary.’ 

We must hasten to conclude this already too long article ; so 
we omit all notice of the other court sermons preached during the 
two or three following years. On the 22nd of November, 1694, 
Archbishop Tillotson died, and the funeral sermon over the 
‘blessed saint’ was preached by his friend, but not his successor, 
the Bishop of Salisbury. Burnet was too obtuse to understand 
the reasons for his being passed over, but the king seems to 
have had no difficulty in declaring within a week in council 
that he had fixed on Tenison, Bishop of Lincoln, for the vacant 
primacy. The queen lived just long enough to show that she 
had not the power if she had the desire to promote her confiden- 
tial chaplain and adviser, for she unsuccessfully advocated the 
claims of Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester. Stillingfleet had 
the one disadvantage of being too marked and distinguished as 
a divine, and Tenison justified the sagacity of William’s choice 
by living quietly at Lambeth for twenty years, and leaving an 
immense fortune to his family. 

Burnet continued to preach before William from time to 
time, and to print the sermons which he delivered ; but they for 
the most part contain none of the inflated language which we 
have extracted from his previously printed discourses. The 
topics that seem worthy to have a his mind at this time 
were the general insensibility of people to religious obligations, 
and the low state of the clergy as regards knowledge and 
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morality. There is but one exception to the remark, and it is 
observable that the sermon preached at Whitehall, December 2, 
1697, is issued as ‘published by His Majesty’s special command ;’ 
and in this sermon the king is told over again the whole history 
of his miraculous preservations from danger, in language which. 
if we were to extract the passages, our readers would turn back 
to see whether they had not read the same before. ‘There is 
one new idea in it. The text is the speech of the queen of 
Sheba to Solomon (2 Chron. ix. 8). After printing in large 
capitals, which we suppose represent the tone of voice in which 
the words were thundered out from the pulpit—Tue ricHTFuL 
AND LAWFUL KING OF THIS REALM, the contrast between King 
Solomon and King William is delicately drawn. 

‘And to make the parallel to my text run exactly, a much 
‘greater king, lying at a vaster distance, leaves his throne and 
‘dominions in the midst of war, struck with the fame and amazed 
‘ at the actions of the prince. Instead of a little southern queen, 
‘a mighty northern emperor, covered with laurels and used to 
‘ victories, resolving to raise his nation and enlarge his empire, 
‘comes to learn the best method of doing it, and goes away full 
‘of wonders, possesssed with new notions of government.’ 

The author makes no attempt to reconcile the following state- 
ment of the preacher, with the announcement of the title-page 
that the sermon was printed and published by His Majesty’s 
special command :—‘ ‘he best princes are those who feel the 
‘ pleasure of making their people happy most secretly, and yet 
‘are uneasy and in pain, when in compliance with what is not 
‘only decent, but almost necessary on solemn occasions they 
‘submit to hear it acknowledged, though in strains far below 
‘ the dignity and majesty of the subject.’ 

And now we have done with the Bishop of Salisbury. He 
lived ten years longer, but was never raised to any higher sta- 
tion or a richer bishopric. The pamphlets, sermons, and tracts 
went on at the same rate as they had for more than twenty-five 
years previously, and his last great work, the third volume of 
the ‘ History of the Reformation,’ came out within a few weeks 
of his death. We had hoped to say something of the charges 
of Sabellianism &c., which have been brought against him, 
but we have already far exceeded the ordinary limits of an arti- 
cle in this review, and we shall conclude with an anecdote 
which is worth preserving :— 

The late venerable president of Magdalen was once asked 
why it was he had undertaken the task of re-publishing the 
‘History of my own Times.’ He replied, that it was because 
he knew Burnet was a liar, and he was determined to prove 
him so. Without exactly endorsing the strong language of this 
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accomplished scholar and divine, we may leave the extracts we 
have made from his works to make their own impression on the 
reader’s mind. Amongst ‘ Baxter's fifty reasons why the Pope 
was Antichrist, the twenty-seventh is (we are quoting from 
memory, and cannot be responsible for the exact figure) ‘ be- 
‘cause if the Pope be not Antichrist, he hath ill luck to be so 
‘like him.’ We will adopt the form of expression and apply it 
to our author, and perhaps the reader will be able to follow 
us in our summary of the character of Bishop Burnet. We 
think the extracts we have collected together from his writings 
distinctly prove him to have been a dissembler, a time-server, 
and a sycophant—a man too prejudiced to understand the force 
of an argument when it told against him, too obtuse to see the 
point of a witticism, whether affecting himself or another, too 
selfish to venture to make sacrifices for himself, and too canny 
to be able to appreciate them in others. We might have made 
extracts from his history in evidence of the charge that he was 
a calumniator of his brethren, and éspecially of the meek and 
gentle Sancroft. But his character for assertion of calumnies 
which he could not prove is too evident to be denied. As to 
whether he believed what he said, we abstain from offering an 
opinion, and shall be content to say, that if he was not a deli- 
berate liar, he had ill luck to be so like one. 
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Art. IV.— The Catastrophe of Santiago. The Weekly Register, 
February 13, 1864. 


Tue recent frightful calamity at Santiago has, from the first, 
refused to be classed among mere accidents—among those 
visitations of God before which we must hold our peace in 
awed uninquiring submission. Perhaps the mere vastness of 
the calamity accounts for this general sentiment. Perhaps it 
is simple human nature to trace to some cause, and to pursue to 
some end, any gigantic mischance, the consequence of human 
mistake or folly; but there are circumstances in this case, 
which undoubtedly quicken, and—as many say—justify this 
tendency ; and which, from the first, asserted for it, alike 
in spectator and listener, a moral weight, as a thing full of 
teaching and of consequences. Not only were the two or three 
priests—who saw the flames spread with what must have seemed 
miraculous speed—and the lookers on—who in frenzied helpless- 
ness had to endure an ordeal only less terrible than what was 
passing within those doomed walls—engaged in the very moment 
of agony in seeking a meaning, accounting for, making resolu- 
tions, deriving some lessons from the hideous scene enacting 
under their eyes; but the world of men to whom the news 
was brought, received it in the same didactic attitude of mind, 
as a thing from which something was to be learnt; and (in 
direct opposition to the habit of thought belonging to our time), 
never for a moment entertained the idea merely as an inscrut- 
able event, over which they could only sigh and wonder. By 
every one it has been received as something designed to convey 
a lesson ; as something with a meaning, which it is given us to 
discover and to profit by. It has been assumed on every side 
that the lives of those two thousand victims cannot have been 
poured out in vain; they must effect some change in the world’s 
mode of thinking and acting; there must be a purpose in this 
huge sacrifice—in this concentration of human suffering. An 
event so startling and appalling must needs, through the agency 
of pity and terror, enforce some conviction on men’s minds, and 
compel to consideration. We are aware that this natural train 
of thought is open to grave abuse; that it may, to many 
persons, on consideration, appear even unreasonable; but this 
is no argument that it ought to be suppressed as wrong or 
unjust on the face of it, for we are constituted to look for a 
Providence in great events, using this word in marked distinc- 
tion from a Divine judgment. 

This need of being accounted for led the priests, in the very 
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sight of the conflagration, to attribute it to the direct favour. 
and mercy of Heaven. Possibly apprehending that some might 
call it a judgment, they were driven to assert it a crowning and 
distinguishing grace; they were compelled to declare every 
sufferer a saint, and each death a martyrdom ; and their country, 
which hitherto had wanted martyrs, an infinite gainer by this 
new army of intercessors. And we really do not see that there 
was anything else for them to say, not only to the miserable 
relatives, but to themselves. Such an event, happening on 
such a day, and in consequence of unparalleled exertions to do 
honour to that day’s especial object of adoration, and befalling 
the particular class who had been most docile to their teaching 
—who had lived in the dogmas then celebrated, with absolute sub- 
mission and a very passion of enthusiasm,—and, considering too, 
that the object there exalted had been systematically set forth to 
these victims as a more intelligible Providence, a more intimate 
and familiar guardian, tenderer and more indulgent to human 
infirmity than even the Redeemer of the world:—in such 
an event they ought, we repeat, to labour to trace the direct 
visible finger of Heaven, marking its approval. As honest men 
they ought to receive it as a strong confirmation of their faith, 
or it ought to shake their belief to its centre. We do not say 
that indifferent persons, or members of other communions, 
would be led to see any particular or supernatural intervention in 
this event, or that they need regard the catastrophe on that par- 
ticular day as other than a mere coincidence; but men who teach of 
the Blessed Virgin as perpetually manifesting herself on especial 
occasions and crises of men’s fate, and working always in mercy 
of the most intelligible character, and who saw the multitudes 
whom they had trained in these ideas, struck by death in the 
moment of prompt obedience and eagerest devotion, they must 
welcome it as a mark of, we will not vaguely say, Heaven’s, but 
of the Virgin’s signal and distinguishing sanction and grace, and 
of the Divine favour promised by her. This was on the one side 
a necessary interpretation of the event. The lay inference was 
as inevitable. if the men of Santiago had not devotion 
enough to be present at the magnificent celebration that had 
collected so vast a crowd of women, it is very certain that the 
sights and sounds of that terrific half-hour would not change 
indifference into belief; we may say, on the contrary, that cold- 
ness or contempt turned very naturally into fury towards all who 
were concerned in collecting that excited feminine gathering, 
whether by impassioned exhortation, or reckless splendour of 
decoration. 

Some people have denounced the atheism of the enraged 
clamourers against priestcraft and ‘idolatry,’ as though this 
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were the worst feature of the whole tragedy, but the impartial 
reader feels that such a spectacle could not be witnessed 
in utter forgetfulness of the occasion which had lit up the 
disastrous conflagration; nor could the carelessness of a few 
subordinate officials, or the want of ‘ vomitories’ for the im- 
prisoned crowd, be reasonably expected to satisfy the cry for 
a reason and a cause, which the heart sends up under such 
terrible appeals. Thus, while the clergy were led by an inex- 
orable logic to congratulate Chili on its new army of martyrs, 
the laity were led, by what they thought the logic of facts, to 
denounce fanaticism, and a blind obedience to fanatical teachers, 
as the very ground and source of their present anguish. 

The British public, of course, has viewed the event as a warn- 
ing against what it calls ‘ mariolatry, which, it sees written 
with fingers of flame, without nicely considering whether this 
instruction can be logically deduced from it. The tone of 
‘enlightened public opinion,’ which would interfere with no 
one’s creed, and leaves every soul to the free exercise of its 
religious convictions, spoke in the Times. But here, again, 
accident was not allowed free scope as an agent. The event was 
made a lesson against extravagance and want of moderation: 
whatever is immoderate entails disaster; whatever we do, what- 
ever we believe, let us be reasonable. A dogma it was explained 
may even be true in itself, but if held without moderation it 
ceases to be true, and sooner or later comes an explosion. It 
has not fallen in our way either to see or hear this calamity 
called a judgment; most people, indeed, carefully guard against 
this interpretation ; for the most unreasonable Protestant cannot 
say that the priests’ scholars were more guilty in the matter 
than the priests themselves, and yet these were the victims while 
the priests escaped. However, we are given to understand 
that, in certain obscure quarters, the event is made capital of 
as a judgment—a judgment upon poor ignorant women, maid- 
servants, and children. 

The Christian Observer we see, in addition to the train of 
reflection obvious to a Protestant organ, uses the event as an 
occasion for (we suppose) backing Mr. Kingsley, without, how- 
ever, falling into his snare—the snare fatal to rhetoricians, of 
proper names. It is not very easy to get at the exact truth in 
that confusion of horrors ; but, choosing those reports which re- 
flect most strongly on the priests—it declares its resolve not to 
be shaken by any counter-statement. It will believe no Roman 
Catholic priest in the world, even on his oath, in any matter 
affecting the interest of his Church. 

The English Roman Catholic press, in a natural dilemma, 
finds it an occasion for saying a great many things. Indirectly, 
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the event gives an opportunity for the use of that copious and 
resounding vocabulary of abuse, which is its speciality. It is 
furious against every comment from without. Remarks which 
seem to us inevitable, they call blasphemous; and as in all public 
excitements, the second thought of everybody is the Zimes— 
they fly out into transports at that organ’s comments; and, 
because the Times says that if the priests had wished to set the 
church on fire, they could not have laid their plans better, 
they assume that the 7imes charges the priests of Santiago with 
a deliberate plan for burning church and congregation together. 

‘It is hideous and horrible,’ says the Tablet ; ‘it is revolting 
‘to the mind and degrading to our common nature, that a 
‘ catastrophe so awful should have called forth such comments 
‘as the Zimes and many of the London newspapers have this 
‘week published. ‘The Zimes of Monday, hone Ist, 
‘ refreshed and edified the English public with all the resources 
‘ of its hideous blasphemy; according to the diabolical sugges- 
‘tion of the writer in that paper, the conflagration was more 
‘than an accident,’ &c. ‘Could the arch-fiend himself in- 
‘ sinuate better than this?’ &c. Incidentally, this event fur- 
nishes an occasion to mark the difference of tone so con- 
stantly observable between Roman Catholics of the old stock, 
and the more zealous body of converts who must, one would 
think, not seldom disconcert their brothers older in the faith. 
Thus, in a letter signed ‘ Robert Canon Smith, we find the 
Virgin’s Post-office thus explained away :— 


‘Among other assertions of a Chilian writer, for the purpose of exciting 
hatred against the clergy, is one to the effect that there was a letter-box into 
which the superstitious women of Santiago were instructed by Father Ugarte 
to throw their letters to the Blessed Virgin. The Chilian who wrote this 
knew well, as the editor of the Register remarks, “that he was giving a 
maliciously false version of a very simple circumstance, which all Catholics 
understand.” The editor gives a perfectly clear explanation, he says :—‘‘ We 
presume no Christian will deny the efficacy of prayer. We are told on Divine 
authority, that when two or three are gathered together in the name of the 
Lord, He is amongst them. 

*“ Catholics, it need not be said, believe in the communion and intercession 
of the saints. Novenas, in honour of particular saints in every country, and 
of the queen of all saints in all countries, are ordinary incidents of Catholic 
devotion. ‘ 

** On these occasions it is a common practice for the faithful to intimate in 
writing, but anonymously, to one of the priests of the church, their desire that 
the prayers of the flock might be requested in favour of the ‘ intention’ (which 
is not expressed) of the writer, A.B. or C.D. or any other anonyme that the 
postulant may have chosen for the occasion ; and before the commencement of 
divine service the officiating clergyman, whoever he may be, requests the 
eee of the faithful for those unexpressed intentions accordingly.” This 
is the whole —_ of the “ Letter-box,” which has called forth so many vile 
calumnies and blasphemies, both here and in South America.’ —Weekly Register, 
February 13th, 1864, p. 106. 
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Yet in the same paper we have the ‘ Post-office’ itself 
defended, and almost enforced, under the well-known signature 
H. W. W., in the following terms :— 


‘ What is most remarkable in English Protestants, who write about Catholic 
countries, is not their ignorance or their profaneness, but their narrow-minded 
bigotry. The writers before us are a remarkable example. For instance, a 
devoted priest, named Ugarte, had introduced in Santiago what the Protestant 
writers call “The Virgin Mary's Post-office.” The writer from the spot says 
that he would “outstrip the Catholic world, and had invented a celestial post- 
office, by which direct communication in writing was obtained with the Virgin 
Mary.” This obviously points at something like that whick Catholics well 
know to have existed in Europe. With regard to S. Aloysius, many of your 
readers must, like myself, have witnessed it at Rome, and some may remember 
an account of it published in the Weekly Register, in June, 1862. It was at first 
a pious imitation of a remarkable act of S. Stanislas. This saint (who, as all 
the world knows, died in the Jesuit noviciate at Rome) had drawn by lot, 
according to the custom of the house, the name of S. Laurence as his patron 
for the last month of bis life. He was in perfect health and in the dawn of 
epening youth. But his desire of death was so strong that he wrote to 
S. Laurence a letter, entreating him to ask for him that he might be removed 
before the then approaching festival of the Assumption. It is not for us to 
criticize the acts of a saint, even when they depart from the ordinary course, 
and the result seems to show that in this instance he acted under a special 
exceptional direction, by which his own desire was moved to ask that which 
was the will of God for him. For, contrary to all appearance of probability, 
the suit was granted. When some years later the cudtus of S. slentes was 
sanctioned by the Church, and introduced with general joy and thankfulness in 
the Roman College in which that saint died, and in the church belonging to 
which his relies still repose, one of the Fathers suggested to the pupils that 
those who had favours to ask should write letters to 8. Aloysius, as S: Stanislas 
wrote to S. Laurence. To a Catholic, at least, all this seems most natural and 

raceful. The idea was immediately taken up, and from the Roman College, 
in which it is still kept up, it has spread, I may say, to the whole world. 
Many days before the festival of S. Aloysius, letters to him arrive from all 
quarters of the globe; many, I was glad to hear, from England. I need not 
say from more Catholic countries. The mass of them are brought in on the 
eve of the feast. They are of all sorts; some mere ordinary-looking letters ; 
some enclosed in embroidered cases like purses or reticules. There is in front 
of the altar, under which lie the mortal remains of the saint, a large opening 
which, when I saw it, was completely filled with such letters, brought in (in 
a sort of procession) and placed there on the eve of the feast. Others, espe- 
cially those more richly ornamented, were hung about the altar. 1 need hardly 
add that none of these letters are ever opened. ‘They are kept till the last day 
of the term, and then burned, unopened, by the youths of the college, who 
amuse themselves by guessing, as they see how the flames ascend, whether the 
saint means to obtain what the writers have asked. To any Cutholic it will 
seem so natural as to be in no way surprising that a devotion so full of faith 
and love, and which so much brings the writers into connexion with the unseen 
world, should be rewarded by marked answers to the prayers made. The onl 
thing wonderful would be if it were not so. I heard many instances in whic 
requests, conveyed in letters to 8. Aloysius, had been obtained by him, contrary, 
as it seemed, to all hope and expectation. One instance, which I heard on 
good authority, I may repeat. The practice had been introduced in the 
Junior Seminary at Genoa, in which the late Cardinal Archbishop feared that 
it might lead to irreverence and superstition. He proposed to the Jesuit 
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Father, who had the charge, to open some of the letters, on the ground that 
all letters written by the boys in the seminary, were, by the rule, to be read. 
The father replied that this applied only to letters to people in this world. 
However, the archbishop took up one, the writer of which he knew, by the hand, 
and saying, “I am sure that this dear boy (who is one of my seminary) would 
wish me to read whatever he writes,” took upon him to break the seal. I 
never heard any other instance in which such a letter was opened. It ran 
something thus, “O dear saint, help me, I am in great perplexity. My father 
wants me to be a priest, and I am sure I have no vocation. But he has put 
me into the seminary, and what makes the matter worse is, that the cardinal 
archbishop has shown me special kindness and promises me a benefice. O dear 
saint, do ip me.” 

‘I do not profess to know, but from the manner in which the Protestant 
writer deseribes “the Virgin Mary’s Post-office,” I cannot doubt that the 
good priest, who is the object of his abuse, has introduced at Santiago the 
custom of writing to Our Blessed Lady such letters as have so long been written 
to S. Aloysius. Neither do I doubt that like them, these letters are seen by 
no mortal eye. John Bull, will, of course, ask what then is the use of 
them? This is what I mean by speaking of narrow-mindedness and bigotry.” 
—Ibid. p. 106. 


We infer then that the natural teaching to the convert 
from the terrible catastrophe at Santiago is not warning, but 
example. It is clearly considered that this system of letters 
should be encouraged in England, and the man who carried 
it to an enormous pass at Santiago, is the ‘good priest,’ the 
‘devoted priest.’ But we are not left to inference; the writer 
of this letter calls upon the Roman Catholics of England to 
tollow the example of Santiago— 

‘I may call attention to a fact which I have not seen noticed. The Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception concludes at Santiago, “the Month of Mary.” The 
same feeling which in our latitude has led to the devotion of the month of May 
to Our Blessed Mary, naturally induced pious people there to devote to her 
the month, which begins on the 8th of November, and closes December 8th, 
a season which corresponds to the last three weeks of May and the first week 
of June among us. How far this has been generally practised in the southern 
hemisphere I do not know. It would seem worthy of adoption, and has the 
additional advantage of combining the “ Month of Mary” with the great 
Festival of the Immaculate Conception.'—Jéid. 

Thus the lesson to be derived from this pregnant fact, 
according to the writer of this suggestion, is the expediency of 
doubling the period of time already devoted to the worship of 
the Blessed Virgin in our northern hemisphere; and, whereas, 
at present, there is only one month called by her name; hence- 
forward, let there be two. We write the word worship, though 
we know we lay ourselves open to the testy remonstrance of 
another correspondent of the same paper, whom we take leave to 
suppose one Isit in the Church he defends, and who, in 
complaining of a sensational sermon preached to a Presbyterian 
congregation, says :— 

‘But Mr. Wood's logic is not the only ya at fault; for he (1 beg his 
pardon for saying so, but I cannot help 1) told a deliberate untruth—unless 
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he chooses to shelter himself under the plea of the grossest ignorance—when 
he told his people that the “ celebration at Santiago had for its object the 
adoration of the Virgin; ” “that the Virgin was an object of worship in the 
Romish Church, and the idolatry of the Virgin was set forth in her liturgy.” 


For have we not authority for the word worship, when the 
Tablet, on a solemn occasion, translated the words in the Pope’s 
Decree of Dec. 8th, 1854, urging all Catholics ‘ colere, invocare, 
‘exorare beatissimam Dei genitricem,’—‘ Let all the children 
‘of the Catholic Church most dear to us, hear these our words, 
‘and with a most ardent zeal of piety and love, proceed to worship, 
‘invoke, and pray to the most Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother 
‘of God, conceived without original sin’—( Tablet, Jan. 27th, 
1855)—and, besides, can the writer of this remonstrance seriously 
maintain, that that vast crowd of women, wrought up to such a 
pitch of devotion to the Virgin on that particular day, did not 
worship her with all their hearts unreservedly, and in the fullest 
belief that they ought to doso? In what light would these poor 
women, and we venture to add, Ugarte himself, have regarded 
‘ Catholicus’s disclaimer?’ English Roman Catholic papers, in 
speaking of the occasion, call it an ‘act of religious homage to 
Almighty God,’ and write that the doomed congregation had ‘met 
for the last time on earth to worship God ;’ but would this lan- 
guage have described intelligibly to those women the nature of 
the service they were engaged in? We think not. They would 
have thought it applied to some other solemnity, not to that 
night’s celebration. And here we are brought to the question 
which this deplorable loss of life has raised in our own minds, 
this sacrifice of women ; and it is this—how far it is justifiable to 
adapt a religious system especially to the nature and sensibili- 
ties of women? What sanction is there for making use of 
feminine impressionableness, and, we may say, weakness? How 
far is it tolerable for men to force on a particular development, 
because it proves itself acceptable to minds both by training and 
nature slow to reason, eager for excitements, and ready to put 
implicit faith in what commends itself to their romance? This 
is a question which by no means confines itself to one creed or 
aspect of Christianity ; wherever there is direct and exclusive 
ee to the feelings, women respond most readily and im- 
plicitly ; but in the present case the consideration is, certainly, 
the use made in the Roman Church of the Blessed Virgin’s 
‘deified’ womanhood to quicken and inflame the devotional 
‘instinct of women as such, to secure them in their allegiance, 
and to strengthen by a feminine phalanx the Church’s position 
towards the world. All'we have learnt of South America for 
thirty or forty years past has shown that, exclusive of the 
priesthood and the religious orders, the body of the devout has 
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consisted of women and the Indian population. The European 
blood itself is, we learn, pretty universally tinctured with the 
native element, constituting a race which, while proud of 
the dignity of their male ancestors, unites with it some 
of the characteristics which distinguish the aborigines of 
America. Of the Indians, it is hardly unfair, according to all 
accounts, to say that their original conversion was almost too 
easy a work. They seem to have at once accepted the adoration 
of Saints as a substitute for their previous worship. It has been 
said, that their Christianity is formed of the ruins of their 
mythology ; and the reports of all travellers agree in raising a 
picture of a zealous, but material form of religion amongst them 
—an emotion that finds its most natural spontaneous expression 
in what appeals to the senses, in an object or objects short of the 
Divine Essence. Throughout the whole of Spanish and Portu- 

uese America this is the case. Through Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
Brazil, and Paraguay, the descriptions are given in identical 
language. We have a right to apply to any of these countries 
the words of a writer on Mexico,— 

‘ But amongst the lower classes the worship is emphatically the worship of 
Her who Herself predicted, “ From henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed.”” Before her shrines, and at all hours, thousands are kneeling. With 
faces expressive of the most intense love and devotion, and with words of the 
most passionate adoration, they address the mild image of the Mother of God. 
To the Son their feeling seems composed of respectful piety ; of humble but 
more distant adoration ; while to the Virgin they appear to give all their con- 
fidence, and to look up to her as to a kind of bountiful Queen, who, dressed in 
her magnificent robes and jewelled diadem, yet mourning in all the agony of 
her divine sorrows, has condescended to admit the poorest beggar to partici- 
pate in her woe, whilst in her turn she shares in the afflictions of the lowly, 
feels for their privations, and grants them her all-powerful intercession.’—Zi/e 
in Mexico. By Madame Calderon de la Barca. 

This reverence for the Blessed Virgin’s person has been, by 
whole populations, concentrated on certain favourite images— 
party favourites and often rivals. Until lately, under the freer 
spread of European ideas, the men of South America were more 
wanting in devotion than in a certain sort of belief. When 
first stirred by the impulse of rebellion or of liberty, their idea 
was to engage these minor divinities on their side, not to disown 
them. Men educated up to the highest standard of their 
country, and taking leading parts in the important and stirring 
events of their day, thought it not incompatible with Christianity 
to pit Virgin against Virgin—the Virgin de los Remedios against 
our Lady of Guadaloupe—to believe that one supported Spanish’ 
interests, the other those of the liberal party; to dress up the 
Gachupina, the Spanish patroness, as a general; to cry, 
‘Ferdinand and the Virgin for ever!’ under the teaching of the 
priest-soldier Hidalgo; and, when the opposite party prevailed, 
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to strip the revered image of sash and orders, and sign her 
assport to Spain. Under any political excitement, and the 
intense interests involved in it, these men were rather 
led to domineer over the saints, than to deny them a certain 
efficacy. Incredible transactions! show the terms on which 





1 It is not out of place here, as giving some idea of the character of this political 
religion—this material view of spiritual agency—to insert the ‘ celebrated decree,’ 
dictated by Rosas, entitled, the ‘ Destitution of 8. Martin,’ and accomplished by 
his leading men. It need not be explained that the ‘ Unitarians’ were a political 
faction, or that the decree is to all appearances rank Erastianism. 


* DestituTion or S. Marriy. 
* Viva la confederacion ! 


* Buenos Ayres, 21st July, 1839, the 30th year of Liberty, 24th of 
Independence, and 10th of the Argentine Confederation. 


‘ Tur Government considering,— 

‘1st. That this town, placed, since its foundation, under the protection of the 
French saint, Martin, Bishop of Tours, has been hitherto unable to set itself free, 
either from periodical scarlet-fevers, or from continual droughts and epidemics, 
which have destroyed, on various occasions, our fields, our harvests, and our cattle; 
or from extraordinary risings of our river, which almost every year destroy a mul- 
titude of the works and buildings of the people along its banks—that although the 
small-pox has disappeared, it is owing solely to the discovery of vaccination, and 
not to any efficacious or sensible diligence on the part of the patron saint to free 
us from the dreadful calamity. 

‘2nd. That in the invasions of our frontier Indians, and in the civil and foreign 
wars by which we have been afflicted, we have been obliged to have recourse, in 
the first place, to our only Virgin of Lujau, and in the second place to the Virgin 
of Rosaico, and of Mercedés and to Santa Clara, also Virgin, by whose help alone 
we have triumphed, whilst our French patron has remained quiet in heaven, with- 
out affording us the slightest protection, as was his duty. 

‘8rd. That now, abandoned by him at a time when we are attacked by external 
and powerful enemies, when his protection in a military character would appear 
most proper, and when he should divest himself of all partiality for his own 
country, he has been careless of doing so in a marked manner ; and it was therefore 
necessary that Saint Ignatius de Loyola, with that noble and chivalrous heroism 
which so distinguished him when he lived in the world, and influenced no less by 
his friendship for the soil, which he, together with his brother, had such a share 
in conquering and colonizing, and where his followers have since founded several 
lucrative missions for his order, and by well-grounded hope of their speedy restora- 
tion—should go forth in his turn in our defence on two consecutive occasions, in 
company with the Virgin of Rosaico, thus facilitating for us the destruction of an 
English army of eleven thousand men on the 5th July, 1807, and stranding the 
French vessels forming part of the unjust blockade, which we now suffer, as was 
the case last year, on the 31st July, the anniversary of his ascension to heaven. 

‘4th. That it is a duty of the Government, with that might and majesty of the 
public power with which it is invested, and in virtue of the high patronage which 
it has reserved to itself in all the Churches of the republic for these beneficial 
restorations alone to restore all matters, whether sacred or profane, civil or 
religious, for the benefit of the people, purifying the administration from evil 
foreign unitarian servants, whether alive or dead, and rewarding the good services 
of the good servants of the holy and national cause of the confederation. 

‘5th. That the services which have been rendered to us in this order in the 
year just past, as well as those which we hope may be continued to us present by 
the celebrated Spanish warrior Saint Ignatius de Loyola, are so much the more 
meritorious that they have been voluntary, thus emulating those which were 
rendered by his illustrious brother Don José M. de Loyola in the conquest of 
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the leaders of parties stood with their heavenly patrons, and 
the sort of religion that may grow out of a dogma materially 
received, and materially treated, by people who have not the 
slightest doubt that they are good Christians. Twenty or more 
years of unrestricted intercourse with Europe have modified 
these ideas, and probably changed them in the male portion of 
the community, such as are of rank and education to be affected 





Paraguay—and that, besides all these merits and services, he is now established 
and naturalized with his own house and family in the republic, which quality 
does not exist in the foreign patron whom we have had hitherto. 

‘ For all these considerations it is decided that — 

‘1st. The French Unitarian, Saint Martin, Bishop of Tour, who has been hitherto 
patron of this city, having forgotten us for his own countrymen, for the traitor 
Reverra, and for the rest of the Unitarian savages, and having lost the confidence 
of the people and Government, shall be discharged for ever from his employment 
of Patron of Buenos Ayres, such arrangement corresponding to public security, and 
to the better and more efficacious protection of our rights in the holy cause of the 
confederation. 

‘2nd. Taking into consideration the length of his services, there shall be 
allowed him, for purposes of retirement and recreation, a yearly pension of four 
wax candles (one to the pound) and one mass, which shall be said on his own altar 
in the cathedral on his own day. 

‘3rd. The naturalized citizen, Saint Ignatius de Loyola, shall be named Patron 
of the city, with the rank and honours of Brigadier-general and the use of the 
Federal motto. 

‘4th. The same device shall be borne in future by his followers, who are to 
enjoy in perpetuity the pension of 800 dollars per month which is assigned to it. 

‘5th. The most excellent holy patron shall select yearly the same forty hours, 
with sermon, which were formerly celebrated by his predecessor, without prejudice 
to any that he may himself have previously celebrated. ; 

‘6th. There shall be every year, from the vigil until three days after his cele- 
bration, public illuminations, fireworks, climbing the pole, pea-shooting, and 
“carne cuero” in the square; and the negroes shall assist with their national 
dances of “ Camdomba” and “ Malambo.” 

‘7th. His installation shall be solemnized this present year in the Cathedral 
Church, at which the Government, represented by its Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
as well as all civil and military corporations, shall assist on such day as the 
Government shall appoint, according to the following ceremonial :—On the eve 
and on the day itself the streets between the Jesuits’ house and the Cathedral shall 
be lined with troops, under the command of the Inspector-General of Arms. The 
Reverend Father Jesuits shall conduct the bust of His Excellency the holy Federal 
Saint on a bier, in solemn procession, from their house to the Cathedral, accom- 
panied by the Reverend Diocesan Bishop, by the Senate and Clergy, and all the 
religious communities, the schoolchildren with their masters, and by the African 
brotherhood of San Benito de Palermo. Four generals shall carry the bier, and 
the troops employed shall present arms as it passes, firing a general discharge at 
the entrance of the most excellent patron into his new church. The fortress and 
admiral shall also salute with reduced charges. My first Aide de Camp shall 
precede the bier, mounted on a horse caparisoned after the fashion of this country; 
the “ pillow,” surcingle, and other harness, to be of deep scarlet, and its head-gear 
of the same colour. 

‘ He is to carry the baton of Brigadier for the holy patron, and a morocco case 
with gilt ornaments, containing this decree, which shall first be laid at the feet of 
the saint, and then placed in the Baptistery. The baton shall be placed in his 
hand, and one of my chief officers, who shall represent the Minister of the Interior 
and of Worship, shall pronounce an oration from memory on the occasion, 

‘ This is hereby published and communicated to all whom it may concern. 

‘ Signed, J. M. Rosas.’ 
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by this intercourse, into a conscious scepticism. All reports of 
travellers speak of churches deserted by the men, or at least the 
gentlemen, of the population; or if they enter them, it is, we 
are told, to observe and comment on the kneeling groups of 
women. As far as we know, the real authority and influence 
of the Church of Rome in South America is recognised only by 
the poor of different casts and hues, and by the women of all 
classes; and we judge that the efforts of the priesthood are, 
whether in despair or not, confined to keeping those classes true 
to their allegiance, even to the point of indifference to the 
impression they may produce upon men who appeal to reason, 
and wish to share in the enlightenment of the age. The most 
sanguine advocate, for instance, can hardly expect, in the nine- 
teenth century, to persuade a man of business, a man actively 
engaged in affairs, to write letters to the Virgin or the saints. 
He may even be devout ; but there will be felt an incongruity 
between the man and the occupation, which must always have 
rendered it impossible to suggest such a measure to him. The 
practice altogether, wherever it obtains in our own day, is, we 
take it, a sign in the popular, working priesthood, of abandoning 
men to their fate, and centering effort and contrivance upon 
those who may be still called their clients. Itis asign of retreat- 
ing upon the sensitive and the ignorant. Can H. W. W., who 
advocates the practice, suppose that the boys of the seminary 
he mentions, ete that write letters to S. Aloysius, or those 
that burn them, will retain any pious recollections of these 
exercises should they once leave the society of priests and that 
atmosphere of surveillance and restraint in which they have been 
kept, to mix with men of the world? Indeed, we infer that the 
burners already treated the matter from an amused point of view. 
It is with women only that, in any country, and at any period, 
such acustom could really obtain in any seriousness ; and we 
must assume, also, only among women held down by the tram- 
mels of race, training, and prejudice. We do not believe, in spite 
of H. W. W.’s asevrances, that the custom is spreading over the 
whole world ; that this sort of correspondence is really a common 
feature of Romanism. The enormous liability to abuse must 
confine it to semi-barbarous, or exceptionally fanatical societies ; 
and in no society, whether barbarous or otherwise, will women 
be found in the trustful reliance he rests in, that their effusions 
will not be read by mortal eyes. What human hands write, 
they will fear that human eyes may read; and it is impossible, 
we boldly say, but that the correspondence will frequently be 
influenced by this persuasion, and by the exciting consideration 
that the paper is committed to the custody of men to whom the 
inner mind of the writer is a subject of interest and possible 
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curiosity. When he himself, in vouching for the sacred in- 
violability of these epistles, yet has to record an instance where 
the seal was broken, and the contents made public, we can only 
admire the prodigious capacity for believing conspicuous in some 
converts. His readers can hardly be convinced by a general 
argument so supported. Even taking the Virgin’s Post-office 
to be what he asserts it to be, and no worse, they will infer, 
that if men of known worth and character open the letters of 
boys, whose contents can excite only the mildest curiosity, surely 
there is more probability of priests unknown, and their characters 
unvouched for, opening letters full of the inmost thoughts of 
female devotees and female penitents, whose condition of mind 
is important to the interests of their community. And this per- 
fectly independent of the grosser abuses to which such a system 
positively invites persons of low and material tendencies. 

We must consider, in spite of the defence and advocacy we 
have quoted, that the case of Santiago, as far as it has reached 
us, is extreme; the excitement in the women, and their passion 
for theatrical glitter somewhat barbarous; the conduct of the 
priests in working up this love of show into a frenzy, excep- 
tional in its vulgar audacity; and even, in spite of what we 
know of S. Alfonso de Liguori’s teaching, the concentration of 
religious zeal on the Blessed Virgin, local in its extravagance. 
But extreme cases often furnish the best illustrations, and 
whatever the superstitious excesses, as they appear to most 
people, of South American popular religion, these excesses have 
all their origin in the logical refinements of some speculative 
intellect. When exceedingly subtle minds put forth some in- 
tricate speculation, and call upon simple ignorant people to 
work it out, and show it in action, the actual result upon the 
minds of the simple people must be something scarcely in- 
telligible or recognisable to the subtle suggestor. Men cannot 
be made acute by having refinements and paradoxes put before 
them. They will treat the thing with such powers as they have, 
and see with undiscerning vision. A subtle mind may, for in- 
stance, persuade himself that it helps to exalt our conception of 
the Divine Nature, by placing steps and degrees between this 
infinite Greatness and Goodness and mere erring humanity. He 
expects men to reverence the Supreme Intercessor more pro- 
foundly, by constituting an army of intercessors, who derive 
their powers from Him. If he places the Blessed Virgin above 
all the hierarchy of heaven, he assumes that men’s apprehension 
of heights immeasurably beyond that height will be advanced 
and elevated. It is not our affair here as to what may be actually 
the case with his own mind, but with the ignorant disciple this 
graduated scale is pretty certain to fail of its purpose. The 
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commonest type of human nature stops short of the highest 
where it can, and will not raise itself to what requires efforts of 
the nobler, painful faculties, if it be invited to rest mid-way. 
If an intermediate object of adoration is permitted, indolent 
minds will not occupy themselves with that which demands a 
strenuous and more abstract effort of thought and soul. By the 
mere fact of accepting a lower object of adoration, they are 
hindered from getting beyond. If they are to say their prayers 
‘sang J to the Virgin, the theory of her being but a medium 

as little practical weight. The rest is a mere question of 
theology for divines to settle. We fully believe, that with the 
mystical writers who have developed this doctrine, the great 
Source of all honour and all gifts is not and has not been for- 
gotten. They can maintain a clear chain of ideas, and where 
their language seems to centre all thought on the creature, they 
yet hold in reserve the distinct perception of a Creator—they 
see the light of Infinity beyond. But they cannot communicate 
this safeguard by a mere reservation here and there. The 
object to which they give prominence, on which they exhaust 
the powers of language, which they invest with the perfection 
of clemency, and represent as at once powerful and yet divested 
of fear, will not fail to dazzle the unpractised mind till it cannot 
entertain, or but dimly, any other idea; till the whole soul is 
possessed by it, and it absorbs all the devotion. Need we 
wonder if many cannot get higher than her to whom they are 
encouraged to bring their troubles, to make their petitions ; her 
who is represented as more indulgent, more able to sympathize 
than her Divine Son; her to whom that Son can refuse no 
request? That with them the Son is a name, the Virgin a fact; 
the Son an abstraction, the Virgin a reality! 

Because minds of this class are incapable of wide and com- 
prehensive thought, the lesser object occupies the whole space, 
obscuring the distance. Giving all they are called upon to give 
to the Blessed Virgin, they have no more to give; their 
reservoir is dry. ‘There is, we fully believe, no more sure way 
of raising a dense superstition, than setting speculative minds— 
minds absorbed in mysteries and separate from the business of 
life—to teach the ignorant. The conclusions, without the pro- 
cesses that have led to them—if they take effect upon ignorance 
at all—are pretty sure to be apprehended with a material gross- 
ness in proportion to the fantastic subtlety of the train of argu- 
ment that led tothem. Thus an imaginative ascetic spiritualizes 
the concerns of this life, and the habits and manners of mortals, 
and transfers them to his dealings with angels and departed 
saints. By an infinite elaboration he connects himself with the 
unseen world ; through a vast chain of intelligence he supposes 
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himself able to communicate with the departed. A letter to 
S. Stanislas is written under a perfect understanding of a vast, 
complicated, invisible agency, which shall convey to the Saint 
the thoughts and words of which he desires him to be cognisant; 
but this practice, in the hands of the vulgar, loses all intricacy 
of idea. They write because they are given to understand, that 
if they put a request in the form of a letter, and address it to a 
Saint in heaven, it will be granted. They have not a higher 
notion of Omnipotence and Omniprescience than this transaction, 
followed by this response, presents. ‘These attributes are in act 
ascribed to the object addressed, though not necessarily in 
words ; the disciple, in ignorance, commits a sin from which the 
intellectual acuteness of the teacher preserves him. What he 
teaches is a transfer of that trust in man, which is the greatest 
earthly snare, to the courts of heaven; what the learner receives 
is the idea of an omnipotent being who is yet not the Supreme 
Being. 

This working of one class of minds upon another of an abso- 
lutely different training and organization is shown in its extreme 
effects where women accept the teaching and act out the subtle- 
ties of scholastic ascetism. Women have by nature a large 
implicit faith: they have also a reverent sense of two supe- 
riorities over them, where man has but one, two intelligences 
higher than their own; God the supreme, and man His vice- 
gerent. In all matters involving the exercise of pure reason and 
abstract powers of thought, woman feels her inferiority and 
need of guidance, while fully alive to certain gifts in herself that 
man wants. But all the more, because she feels that she has a 
roar of her own, does she submit to her head in things 

eyond her easy, natural range, where thought is a conscious, 
sustained, laborious effort. Prone to worship, prone to lean, 
unvisited by doubt, apt to learn, she has a pleasure in submission, 
in bowing to authority, in the consciousness that her trust out- 
strips her reason, in a double faith—faith in her religion and in 
him that teaches it. This docility to her teacher is given to 
man in trust. She is answerable to God, but men are answer- 
able to her, and to their conscience for the use they make of this 
influence. We may say that this docility makes it easier to women 
than to men to be believing and devout; but it also leads them 
captives to a blinder superstition, and a lower phase of hero 
worship than men often fall into, when they discard those safe- 
guards of intuitive perception and mother wit with which they 
are gifted. Logical extremes, subtleties, and refinements, are 
congenial to woman’s nature if she is led to them by a sufli- 
ciently persuasive and competent authority; but this leader 
is essential, and she must be able to see and recognise her 
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natural guide, the masculine intellect. Man leads man, but 
woman is not led in the highest affairs of the soul by woman. 
She does not act in the management of thought and the 
regulation of faith without the sanction of her natural head. 
And who can say that in requiring this guidance she is not 
fulfilling a law of her being, without which the whole order 
of things could not be maintained? The feeling of women 
towards their spiritual guide and pastor, which is so constant 
a theme for satire and ridicule, is only one form of acknow- 
ledging this subservience. Men have no feeling that answers 
to this sentiment towards their teachers in spiritual things, and 
they despise it in woman, or are angry, or envious, as the case 
may be; but this difference caused by sex is, in the simplest and 
noblest sense of the word, natural within just limits, but also of 
all things liable to abuse, if the one side allows sentiment to 
become sentimentalism, and the other, with conscious, cunning 
hands, plays upon the weakness for inferior purposes, for mere 
power and aggrandizement, or for the sake of parading a train 
of zealous followers. Under these conditions, the differences we 
claim as a just basis of influence become the most fertile source 
of mischief and extravagance that can be named. 

In immediate connexion with this question is the cultus of the 
Virgin at the point it has long been tending to, and has now 
reached. We venture to say that if there had been no appeal, 
unlawful and unwarrantable, to the weaknesses of women as such, 
in the popular inculcation of this worship, it could never have at- 
tained its present form. We suppose that no one will dispute that 
ascetics and women have developed and fostered it to its present 
proportions. Women accepting the teaching of men who 
acquire a more absolute sway over the feminine imagination for 
recoiling from their domestic influence, and shrinking from and 
hardening themselves against their attraction. Men and women 
can in no state be absolutely independent of one another. 
While they think at all, they must contemplate mankind under 
this distinction, this double aspect, and even find something 
agreeable in the difference, and if the interest in each other is 
checked in its obvious manifestation it does not therefore cease 
to affect the mind, or to influence the train of thought ; the 
natural changes into the transcendental, the material into the 
ideal. Hence, the men who have shunned the companionship 
and influence of women as inconsistent with the heights of 
sanctity, have elaborated in their cells the idea of a woman of 
divine and immaculate perfections; and women, on their part, 
have received this representation as almost the revelation of 
purified and sublimed masculine intelligence, as something 
excogitated by men raised above the weakness of humanity, 
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and thus gifted to portray the ideal of perfect and divine 
womanhood. The result we see is doubtless a natural conse- 
quence of principles and practices which might have seemed, at 
the outset, to tend to a wholly opposite development. 

But this, we must call it, sentimental expansion of the heart 
towards ‘ deified’ feminine nature, though congenial to humanity 
under certain conditions and forms, is clearly not congenial to 
others. No one can pretend that it finds any response with 
men engaged in the practical affairs of life. It recommends 
itself to the simple and ignorant under certain teaching; to 
subordinate races, by nature impressionable and unreasoning ; 
and it wakes a strong passion of devotion in women of excitable 
natures, whose reason has not been cultivated, and who, being 
encouraged to place themselves under the vege of a 
benignant being who understands and sympathizes with their 
trials and temptations more intimately even than He who took 
upon Him our flesh deigns to do, find it easy to conform them- 
selves to so indulgent a doctrine, and one which invites a 
certain unrestrained, uncritical expansiveness of thought and 
phrase; but to ordinary men the strain of devotion, and of the 
language in which it is expressed, is puerile. They may not 
acknowledge as much to themselves ; they may not discriminate 
or know what dogma it is in the Christianity set before them 
which gives this impression; but we think wherever this ardent 
devotion to the Virgin has a very prominent place, the active 
ruling male SS will be found to treat religion, or 
perhaps we should say devotion, as a thing for the inferior 
classes and for women, not a personal affair. And there, too, 
we shall see that the instructors in religion will virtually give 
up the men as beyond their reach, and apply all their power and 
energies to strengthen their influence on women as the only 
means of maintaining a hold on society. 

And this seems to bring us to a question which must have 
perplexed, or at any rate been discussed by, every mind. Are 
women more religious than men? It seems on the face of it as 
if they must be. It is not only in Santiago, or in Paris, that 
the congregations are made up of women. Who preponderate 
in our own churches? who make up our weekly congregations ? 
who remain longest, and are the most tractable pupils in our 
Sunday schools? who attend our religious meetings? who are 
the readers of religious books? who respond most readily to the 
teacher’s lessons? who hang with most attention and trust on 
the preacher’s words? who repay his efforts with the most 
cordial response? who can be most constantly pointed out as the 
friend of his ministerial labours? to whom does he go for sym- 
pathy and help? We might enlarge on this theme for pages. 
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Certain it is that the greater portion of religious effort, even in 
our own country, might seem to be expended on and by women. 
Is it really then better to be born a woman? Is salvation easier 
and more attainable by women? Does it meet in them with 
fewer obstacles and impediments? If this greater impression- 
ableness is to be a sign, if this readiness of response is to argue 
all that at first sight it seems to do, there could be but one 
answer; but it is very clear that the question cannot be settled 
by statistics. Multitudes of religious teachers and writers do 
so settle it, unquestionably, but we think not to the interests 
of true religion. We believe our whole popular religious litera- 
ture is influenced by this impression, whether consciously held 
orno. We cannot take up a tract or a treatise that has sold by 
its thousands or hundreds of thousands, without feeling convinced 
that the writer has had the feminine reader in his thoughts. 
He trusts to his unsupported assertion ; he launches into forms 
of interpretation and lines of speculation, he utters prophesies 
and takes retrospects, which he would not venture upon if he 
thought men—educated men—would read him. All schools 
have this exclusively feminine literature. Women, we should 
feel sure, buy Dr. Cumming’s effusions; women buy all the 
vague, diffuse, fanciful, and often daringly ignorant commen- 
taries, and paraphrases, and ‘characters’ drawn from Holy 
Scriptures. Women are the recipients of nine-tenths of the 
Tract Societies’ publications. Women read the religious tales 
by which men support their own views, and convict those of 
their opponents. 

It is a great deal easier in all these cases to adapt the subject 
to the reader, than to take the line of adapting the reader 
to the subject; but when the easier method is followed, and 
popular religion addresses itself mainly to what are con- 
sidered the natural characteristics of the feminine mind, a 
counter and evil influence works beneath the seeming good, 
very injurious to the permanent interests of the cause at heart. 
And if so, we are necessarily driven to assume that what seems 
the superior religious element in women cannot all ring true 
metal; that constitutional religion, an aptitude by nature to 
receive impressions, to accept teaching—though excellent qualities 
when rightly used—may be abused, may be hollow, and may 
imply nothing at all. The religion of the renewed nature is a 
thing apart from this bias or temperament, and we may say is 
of no sex. The whole teaching of S. Paul is of this character ; 
with him, where he enforces the great truths of the Gospel, 
there is literally neither male nor female; to all he says ‘in 
understanding be ye men,’ neither man nor woman does he 
address, or, shall we say humour, as such, in speaking of spiritual 
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things. When he singles out the Christian women of the Church 
for exhortation, it is to enforce upon them such moral duties as 
nature itself teaches, and which stood in danger of being for- 
gotten under the new illumination. Every Christian doctrine 
is enforced, without consideration of sex, on both alike; not 
because such a precept or practice was especially adapted to the 
tenderness or weakness of woman. And yet, as being all things 
to all men, this principle of selection might have been looked 
for if it had been conformable to the purity and the growth of 
the Gospel. It is clear that some in his day had begun this 
system of one-sided teaching. There were men to lead silly 
women captive, and silly women to be so led by them. In the 
question of that worship of the Virgin which is so congenial to 
the women of Roman Catholic populations, and seems to be a 
distinguishing mark of their religion as opposed to that of men, 
we do not say that the adaptation of it to the feelings and 
temperament of women has been deliberate; but they have 
responded with enthusiasm, and men have not—that is, men 
who carry on the business of life—and hence the whole tone of 
teaching, and the method of enforcing it, have become feminine, 
persuasive to women, and regarded by men as a cultus, beautiful, 
perhaps, but only adapted to the feminine understanding. It 
is for them, men feel, and to satisfy the demands of feminine 
sentiment, that the Virgin is portrayed in the manifestations of 
herself which are put forward for popular instruction, as with a 
laxer sense of justice than is compatible with our idea of God's 
perfections, with a strong partisanship, with a romantic tender- 
ness for picturesque sinners, with an almost indiscriminate 
appreciation for homage as such, as well as with an especial 
indulgence for women’s errors and weaknesses. We would not 
wound any one’s sense of reverence, but no man can read ‘ The 
Glories of Mary,’ and not own all this, though the truths might 
be differently rendered. And how much does this weak element 
affect the whole standing of revelation in men’s minds, whose 
insight into domestic religion is of this nature? for what may 
not this elaborate system of superstition and fanaticism be 
answerable ? 

Wherever women are singled out for religious work and 
service, independent of and in advance of men, we have learnt 
to entertain a certain suspicion. Women, as we see, are 
tractable, and, under influential and stimulating teaching, will 
combine to undertake great things both in labour and self- 
denial. To us it seems as if neither the labour nor the self- 
denial were on a perfectly safe basis, while it is so distinctly 
feminine. For one thing, the women themselves learn to regard 
religion as their own speciality. In their books they set a 
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higher standard for their own sex than for men. Sins are 
tolerated in men that would sink women utterly below sympathy. 
They even pardon in men positive unbelief as a sort of inherent 
infirmity, not to be too curiously inquired into, while the faith 
of woman is to be immaculate according to the writer’s pattern. 
This indulgence cannot but indicate something false in their 
whole system. We are not hard upon them. Men have set 
them this example; but it is a sign that sentiment rather than 
reason and understanding is the guiding impulse at work. Per- 
haps we see this most clearly in the foreign literature of the 
day, though there is abundant evidence of it in our own. The 
most popular and widely influential French writers seem to 
have lost the power of even reverencing religion but as they see 
it reflected in woman. A woman absorbed in devotion is 
adorable ; and quite as adorable whether the object of her 
devotion recommends itself to the reason of the observers or 
not. In her they can admire submission to constituted authority, 
zeal, orthodoxy, and strictness, though they will touch none 
of them with one of their fingers; they will fall in love with 
her superstitions, and talk second-hand raptures about them. 
They can be really eloquent on the subject of the Virgin, and 
say the prettiest things, and yet let it be seen that they them- 
selves do not participate in the remotest degree in the faith that 
wins their sentimental homage, and which they think so beauti- 
fully congenial to woman’s nature. They can applaud her in 
the tasks of benevolence or ascetism to which she devotes herself, 
without feeling committed to a step in the same direction. And 
where this is carried on long enough, and the language is gallant 
and fervent enough, there will be found a sort of acquiescence in 
it as being a hopeful sign, as tending to good, as opening out to 
woman her mission as the regenerator of man. This is the task 
which such writers are quite willing she should take upon herself, 
at least as the educator of infancy ; the task which, as we have 
said, the clergy have to impose upon her in despair of any direct 
influence ; for which priest and sceptic alike encourage her to fit 
herself by an enthusiasm which shall overrun reason and judg- 
ment: for where women are viewed and treated by men as a 
sex—as a class—they are never encouraged to cultivate their 
judgment ; it is their essentially feminine qualities which are to 
be developed and set to work. Men think they have reason; what 
they like to see in women is something peculiar to them and 
characteristic. Thus, because men are sceptical, women are to 
be credulous ; because men criticize evidence, they are to require 
none ; because men argue, they are to accept at a word. Great 
things are expected from this one-sided growth; it is to carry 
with it a persuasive charm ; but where this system is in fullest 
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play it is pretty clear that the means by which one sex is unduly 
stimulated, deaden and repel the other. Where the women 
are, as we should say, most superstitious in their religion, the 
men are most frankly unbelieving ; and, through the influences 
of habit, each party, instead of labouring to convert the other, 
learns to acquiesce in the state of things, as at least natural, and 
therefore excusable, if not part of the very nature of things. 

In our own society something parallel takes place. Where 
the men cry down sermons, the fine ladies run after popular 
preachers, and manifest an exceptional zeal in the reception of 
any strange doctrine—a willing fanaticism, one might think as a 
sort of set-off. Thus the husband derides every sober discourse as 
insufferable, and all pulpit eloquence as contemptible, while the 
wife perhaps is among hundreds of other women eagerly listening 
for the precise date of the end of the world, or the battle of 
Armageddon, or the promise of a millennium close at hand. But 
in all this the men are most to blame. In the family life, unless 
the head guides and leads, a certain eccentricity is inevitable. We 
speak of classes not individuals. The naturally devout and im- 
pressionable, being denied sympathy, are thrown upon excitement. 
This religion we cannot think a thing to be relied on; but at 
least it is better than none. And the religion of every community 
which wants the active co-operation of practical men, must owe 
much of whatever force it has to excitement. It will have 
a morbid, intermittent character ; it must inevitably be deficient 
in bone and fibre, and it must be subject to abuses of a peculiar 
character—abuses arising from a general unchecked submission 
of the judgment, which, in extreme cases, and where this 
dependence is played upon by designing hands, results in a 
cowardly self-desertion ; that miserable tendency, conspicuous in 
many w bron of fanaticism, to transfer to others the inalienable 
charge of conscience, to put into other hands the decision of 
the question: ‘Am I right or wrong?’ ‘ Is this moral or immoral?’ 
and to rejoice in being a mere tool—the infatuated slave of 
another will. 

In days when a certain wave of scepticism passes over 
society—and we fear our time is one of them—women are, no 
doubt, guardians of lay faith, and as such are often the resource 
and consolation of priest and pastor of many a different school. 
Through them the work of the Church can be still carried on, 
and a cheering evidence of success and efficiency maintained. 
The advocate for a life of rule, of exclusive devotion to good 
works or religious service, finds women ready to accept the 
hardest tasks, and thus to throw themselves into the breach 
which men have so little mind to face. The preacher of re- 
ligious emotions, calls, assurances, finds women still ready to be 
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struck, and even convulsed, by his thunders, when the men 
stand aloof. The good parish-priest finds women his faithful 
hearers or willing helpers, when the men follow their secular 
callings unheeding. And, let us add, the holder of spiritual office, 
whose state of mind is consciously at odds with his ecclesiastical 
position—who is shaken by the conflict of men’s opinion— 
—vacillating, uncertain in his own views—who hangs sus- 
pended between the claims of orthodoxy and the glare of the 
nineteenth century’s illuminations—has recourse to women, 
with as ready and eager a dependence as the rest. He may not 
be very sure about anything under dispute in his own person; 
he may be conscious that the Church has not in him a champion 
of faith invulnerable; but if he can set the women to work— 
if he can inspire them with zeal for the souls and bodies of the 
poor and helpless—if he can permeate our dense, ignorant 
masses with woman’s charity or woman’s simple faith, happily 
undisturbed by the doubts that afflict deeper intellects—he will 
be doing the Church a counterbalancing service. Through him 
a work will have been effected ; his influence is still orthodox ; 
and when this storm of doubt has passed over, as all storms do 
pass, a work will have been making progress, through the agency 
on one hand, and among members on the other, of classes to 
whom all the questions of critics and cavillers are unintelligible 
or immaterial distinctions; and he has been the first impulse—he 
has all along laboured by proxy. It is hardly too much to say of 
some persons’ apparent creed, that they actually give over a sex to 
orthodoxy, so that things are true as women hold them which as 
men they dispute. But here the boasted religiousness of woman, 
by which is often meant her native conservatism, is imperilled 
as in no other case. In the ordinary conditions of priestly or 
clerical influence—the influence denounced at Santiago, the 
theme of Michelet’s book (‘ Priests, Women, and Families’), the 
subject of gentle satire in our own society—women are led by 
some form of development; their leader is really a leader; 
strong, at least, in profession, and secure of his ground. They 
respect him for his faith, whether sound or not, for his assumed 
insight into the Divine counsels, for a confidence—or, perhaps, 
audacity—which answers, in their minds, to infallibility. They 
lean on him because they believe him a pillar ; but if the teacher 
himself vacillates, if there hangs about him the faintest suspicion 
of tottering or uncertainty, then either his influence will be ni, 
or, if personal attraction prevents this, he strikes a blow heavier 
than he himself desires. It is too much to expect, nor has the 
world an instance of, woman really standing in any stout profes- 
sion of religion whatever against the world. Priests and women 
may do or seem to do so for a time, but the woman, with- 
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out the priest, however pretty the position in novels of a woman 
believing because she is a ‘trembling, believing creature,’ has 
not yet been seen. Nobody, in our day, really wants a school 
of female sceptics—not, we verily believe, the most liberal of 
the Essayists ; but if they really got hold of the feminine mind, 
the effects would be serious, and even terrible, in a more practi- 
cal line than men now contemplate. 

On the question how far women are more religious than men, 
we would observe that, so far as religion has a secular side, 
there is no doubt that it constitutes one of woman’s greatest 
secular interests. And when we talk of persons’ interest in and 
devotion to the cause of religion, it must always be remem- 
bered that this devotion may be concentrated on the secular 
element. The rules of society, as they now exist, if not the 
nature of things, exclude women from the avowedly secular 
business of life, making an exception in favour of religious work 
and service. Religion is then, as it was designed to be, one of 
the principal means by which they take part in the work of the 
world ; it is their sphere, and this, of course, enhances what is 
called woman’s innate religiousness, till we cannot judge how 
far it is innate, or how far policy unconsciously infuses its alloy 
into the pure metal. If the advocates of women’s rights got 
their way, and women undertook men’s businesses and pro- 
fessions, they would lose much of this reputation, though not a 
word were written or’ spoken to influence their religious belief 
and practice. They would belong to the world in a different 
sense from what they had done before; strong interests discon- 
nected with spiritual things—as none of their present domestic 
interests are—would take possession of them, and would ap- 
proach their habit of mind to some likeness, in this respect, to 
that of men, though with a still wider divergence from the old 
feminine standard than men show. Women have unquestion- 
ably some excellencies of mind and nature peculiar to them- 
selves which have been of inestimable service to the Church. 
The faith of a little child, combined with womanly tact, has 
ever been, as all history shows, a divinely favoured instrument 
of conversion. Through her the missionary of old and rude 
times reached men impervious to his direct influence; through 
her something of the same work is done in our day. Every 
leader and ruler in the Church does well to use her service, as 
especially woman’s service with a part of its own to perform. 
Where the trust is misused and abused, the actor does not see 
this feminine nature through its merits, but its defects. He says 
to himself—unconsciously, perhaps—not ‘women are better 
than men ;’ but ‘women are more manageable, more easily led, 
more the prey of their wishes and emotions, more ready tools.’ 
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Instead of seeking to elevate and strengthen that impressible 
nature, he plays upon it and humours it. In such a revelation as 
we must call that of Santiago, where everything is in extreme, 
it is no want of charity to assume that the priests appealed 
knowingly to the puerilities and weaknesses of women in the 
whole conduct of that festival that ended so fatally ; in the gross 
expedients by which they sought to excite their faith and 
reliance on an object which so set forth that object which is 
always found so especially congenial to an excitable and fri- 
volous female population; as relaxing the moral severities of 
religion, and throwing int. it an infusion of earthly romance. 
To us it seems as though they had sought to make and keep 
them religious by a deliberate, sinful, deadening and obscuring 
of their higher faculties, if not by grosser acts; but a priest 
of Chili must not be judged by English rules: it is so possible 
to be right in declaiming against systems, and yet unjust toward 
the people who carry them out, perhaps, in perfect good faith. 
In general terms, however, it is certain, that whenever, for the 
construction of a useful engine, women are urged to extremes 
of trust, submission, or enthusiasm, by means which address 
themselves to their peculiar mental and physical organization, 
and suppress, by consequence, their reasoning powers and 
independence of thought, some mischief to pure religion will 
be the result; in some cases it has been the gravest the 
Church can experience: and wherever What ought to be the 
joint task of men and women is, on account of their superior 
willingness and docility, thrown upon women alone, some ex- 
travagance, weakening to the Church’s state and efficiency, 
will ensue. 
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Art. V.—Memoir of Bishop Mackenzie. By Harvey Goopwin, 
D.D. Dean of Ely. Deighton. Cambridge. 


Wuen the prayer was added to our daily service that ‘saving 
health might be made known unto all nations,’ it was as if a 
new spirit had been called into our Church, a spirit that had 
been absent from her ever since the degradation of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom before the Norman Conquest. 

The seed was sown, but the growth was slow, still, and secret, 
‘while men slept.’ The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel took its rise, indeed, but its small beginnings were little 
heeded, and the first visible and remarkable stirrings of that 
freshly-evoked spirit were in bodies external to our Church, re- 
minding us of those outpourings of grace by which Eldad and 
Medad prophesied, and devils were cast out by unprofessed dis- 
ciples, unrebuked either by Moses or the Greater than Moses— 
‘He that is not against us is for us.’ 

When the Baptist shoemaker, Carey, first openly broached 
the subject of the work set before this Christian land towards her 
heathen dependencies, we are told that one of his hearers thought 
within himself, ‘Should the Lord make windows in heaven 
might this be.’ This person lived to be one of the most zealous 
labourers in behalf of the Mission cause, and to see visible and 
hopeful results from the energy of Carey and his companions, 
the greatest of which was perhaps the awakening the missionary 
impulse through the dissenting congregations of the land; and by 
the work begun in India, the finally shaming the State into com- 
mencing the increase of the Episcopate so long asked for by the 
Church. Even then, when the East and West Indies had each 
a Bishop, our younger readers will hardly realize how much the 
cause was retarded by the fact of the dissenting and evangelical 
medium through which it made the most noise. Each sectarian 
body acting on a system of its own, the teachers enthusiastic but 
half educated, and the support of their schemes dependent on a 
portion of the public who were not the most discriminating or 
refined, but needed strongly-coloured statements and appeals to 
reach their feelings ; it was no wonder that there was everything 
to excite the distaste and distrust of the orthodox. Looking 
back at some old papers, we have been lately struck by being 
reminded of the longing, doubtful feeling with which in those 
days we heard of the doings of these missions, sympathizing and 
admiring, but mistrustful, and arguing ourselves into content 
with our allegiance to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, first by the all-important point of orthodoxy, and next 
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by the proverb respecting charity at home, and the crying needs 
of our own colonies. And patience has brought the good time. 
Even in those days, one of our prime scholars and religious poets 
had runhiscareer as an Indian Bishop, and since Bishop Blomfield’s 
strong efforts to obtain free action for the Church in the colonies, 
the stakes have been strengthened, the cords extended, and 
pioneers have been sent forward whom our prayers, our sympa- 
thies, our means, and in some cases our personal exertions, may 
undoubtingly follow. 

Several of our noblest and ablest have freely given themselves 
to this labour among the heathen, and it is of one of these, 
whose death at his post we are still mourning, that the memoir 
before us is a record. It has evidently been a work of love, 
and is a monument of warm friendship, executed with great 
heartiness, good taste and judgment. Yet there are some omis- 
sions that surprise us. It is certainly wearisome to be taken 
back to the first possible ancestor who dimly looms in some list 
of freeholders in the fifteenth century, or the head of some 
Celtic immigration from Ireland in pre-historic ages, but it is 
the opposite extreme barely to hint that a man had a father at 
all, and not give an indication in what station of life he was 
born. Some readers, we think, would have cared to know that 
the father of the head of the Central African Mission was Colin 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Portmore, an old schoolfellow of Sir Walter 
Scott, and one of the brother Clerks of Session, who used to 
rumble together in one omnibus to the Parliament house, and 
who were all called uncles by one another’s children. He is 
referred to in one of the introductions to Marmion as— 


* He whose absence we deplore, 
Who breathes the gales of Devon’s shore, 
The longer missed, bewailed the more.’ 


Mrs. Mackenzie was of the Forbes family, and Charles Fre- 
derick, the youngest of her fifteen children, was born on the 10th 
of April, 1825, and baptized by Bishop Sandford ; from which 
fact the biographer leads us to infer, what in the history of a 
Scotsman had better perhaps have been stated, that the family 
was of Episcopalian principles. Both sides of the house had for 
generations past been attached to the Church of Scotland, so 
that it was not with them as with quaint little ‘ pet Marjorie,’ 
who in her charming six years’ old diary, records, when at Edin- 
burgh, ‘I am a Pisklepan just now, and a Prisbeteran at Kirkaldy 
my native town ;’! as was the case at that time with many of 
her countrymen and women whose spelling was less original. 





1 ‘Marjorie Fleming,’ a sketch by Dr. John Brown. 
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Mr. Mackenzie’s death in 1830 left his son Charles with 
scarcely any recollection of him ; but the eldest sister of the family 
made it her great object to infuse into the growing boy such an 
acquaintance with his father’s tone of thought as might supply 
the want of personal intercourse. This sister was the person 
to whom, humanly speaking, the bent of Charles Mackenzie's 
whole character was chiefly owing. She was one of those elder 
sisters who are indeed second mothers ; and the affection and con- 
fidence between her and her brother grew with his growth, 
changing only in character as the child became a youth and a 
man, and unbroken by her marriage or by his absence. 

His was one of those characters that alters singularly little 
with growth. Always calmly, deeply religious and unselfish, 
with the lovingness of heart¢ that know no guile, 


‘ Who all around see all things bright, 
With their own magic smile,’ 


he had no selfish faults of temper to unlearn as he grew up, and 
his childlike simplicity he never did lay aside. With a strong 
bodily frame and excellent capacity, he always enjoyed all that 
came in his way whether in duty or sport, and did it with all 
his might, but his chief talent and great delight lay in arithmetic ; 
and when a little child at home it was the amusement of his 
brothers to ask him difficult questions in numbers, which he 
always worked out correctly in his head long before they could 
find the solution on a slate; but he never could explain the 
method, apparently lost his aptitude when taught ‘ to do sums’ 
in school routine, and only began to excel when promoted to 
algebra, and the higher branches where his real mathematical 
ability was at home. 

Then, again, a brother six years his elder came to him for help 
in arithmetic, at the advice of the motherly sister, who wisely 
wishing to ascertain that there would be no annoyance in thus 
applying to the junior, was answered, ‘O dear, I would not 
scorn to learn anything of Charlie.’ 

This was the effect of his peculiar unassuming consideration 
and conscientiousness, which made him miss a prize offered at 
the academy because he scrupled to use books of reference with- 
out express permission, a loss which was made up to him by the 
donor, on learning the cause of his failure. He was considered 
to be almost too gentle and tearful for a boy; and, active and 
able as he was, perhaps the very superiority of his aspirations 
hindered him from being such a thorough boy as to be the hero 
of his comrades. He lived among, but not of, the little world of 
the Academy at Edinburgh, and afterwards of the Grange School, 
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Sunderland, and though perfectly humble and reserved, never 
obtruding his higher aims, he did not throw himself into school- 
boy sports or politics so as to become prominent. 

He had always looked to the Ministry as his destination, and 
when he was still under fifteen, his sister found that for nine 
months past he had been devoting part of his leisure hours to the 
study of Hebrew; for he said, ‘at present grammars were no 
‘ drudgery to him, and if he waited till he was obliged to learn it, 
‘the taste for grammars might have worn off.’ It was true 
that his turn was chiefly mathematical, and while languages 
were learnt as necessary acquisitions and matters of duty, his 
classical attainments did not rise to any unusual level, and he 
did not give his mind to matters of speculation, literature, or the 
like ; he had little imagination, and had to be taught to observe 
the beauties of nature. He was even known to sit down and 
eat his cake on the top of a mountain, and come down forgetting 
the view he had been sent up to see. 

In 1844 he became a Pensioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, but finding that the scholarships and fellowships there 
were not then thrown open to persons not of English birth, he 
migrated to Caius, where he remained as Scholar, Fellow, and 
Tutor, for the next nine years. 

His undergraduate days resembled those of his boyhood; he 
was still the gentle but resolute character with one aim before 
him. The congenial atmosphere of mathematics, and his great 
enjoyment of rowing, made him almost afraid for a time that 
he was losing the strong sense of duty and devotion that had 
ever been with him; but the balance seems to have been restored 
when he undertook, partly at his sister’s suggestion, to devote his 
Sunday afternoons to some poor people at an Asylum. He 
never had the reputation of an exclusively religious man among 
his contemporaries, and was chiefly esteemed for his powers on 
the one hand in mathematics, on the other in boating, but these 
were adding to the influence of a character that probably told 
more on. men than it had done on boys. 

In January, 1848, he took his degree, and was Second 
Wrangler. For the Smith prize he was neck and neck with 
Mr. Barry, of Trinity College, the Fourth Wrangler, and the 
decision was not made when he set off for Scotland. At York 
he asked at the telegraph office if a message had arrived for 
him, according to a promise, from one of his friends. The clerk 
replied that there was a message, but there must be a mistake 
in it, and that he had telegraphed for a repetition. It was thus: 
‘ The Muffs have postponed the decision till to-morrow. Keep 
your tail up.’ The ‘ muffs,’ < e. Dr. Whewell, Professor Challis, 
and the biographer himself, were finally decided in favour of 
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Mr. Barry by a clause in Dr. Smith’s will directing that in 
doubtful cases Trinity College should have the preference. 

‘For myself,’ wrote Mackenzie to his rival, ‘I am convinced 
‘ that what I had already gained is enough for my weak head 
‘to stand, though some people might fancy it was not much 
* turned with it; and this now sets you in your proper place, 
‘ and shows openly what all in Cambridge would believe with- 
‘ out it.’ 

After taking his degree, he became a fellow and tutor of his 
college, was ordained deacon on Trinity Sunday, 1851, and 
priest in the following year, having in the mean time accepted 
the assistant curacy of Haslingfield, a village so near Cambridge 
that a man of his strong health and active habits could combine 
this ministerial charge with the duties of his college life. In 
the vacations he would sometimes reside there in lodgings at the 
schoolmaster’s. He was likewise a thorough-going supporter 
of all good works carried on in the University, an industrial 
school, mendicity society, and the like, while he made it his duty 
to exert as much influence as possible in his college. 


*I am convinced,’ he writes to his eldest sister, ‘that much good may be done 
here, if one can only consider it as one’s parish, and as this is not a very common 
light to regard an ordained fellow in, t am the more inclined to remain, as 
seeing some work to do. I have been laying myself out this last half year to 
get intimate with the boys, and have pretty well succeeded, principally, I suppose, 
because the occupation accorded with my wishes and gave me pleasure; and 
this is, I think, a very great source of influence. However, I am rather specu- 
lating too much, and, after all, I am daily more and more convinced of the 
permanent [qy. Pama yee duty of taking care of oneself—I mean avoiding the 
delusion of thinking of others while oneself is going down hill, and to this I 
feel myself prone.’—P. 44. 


The Dean adds :— 


‘I believe that few men have been more successful in this work. He was 
among them precisely as an elder brother, influencing them for good without 
obtruding advice, and impressing by his presence a high and pure tone. The 
remark was made to one of them, who loved him well, on the news of his decease 
reaching England, “You must feel as if you have lost a brother.”—*“ Ah!” 
was the reply, “no brother was ever to me what Mackenzie was.” '—P. 44. 


Still there is a time in a man’s life when in many cases the highly 
intellectual and educational atmosphere of a University becomes 
unsatisfactory, not to say perilous. Contact with minds at their 
highest point of intellectual culture, and undergoing constantly 
the same class of trials, becomes unsatisfying after a time to a 
practical character, which wearies of a perpetual seed time ; and 
seeks for experiences of the actual work of life ; while to another 
variety of mind there is danger in living in a continual hotbed 
of thought. 
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Something of this feeling seems to have actuated the elder 
sister in her wish that her brother should regard his college life 
as no more than a transition state. Speculative difficulties, 
however, do not seem to have ever perplexed him; his mind, 
though powerful, was simply bent upon devotion and work, or 
more properly speaking, on work as a part of devotion, and he 
took unusually little part in the controversies of the day. His 
own views were those of a thoroughly sound Churchman, but 
his warm and affectionate nature, added to the habit of constant 
intimate intercourse with Presbyterian friends and dependents, 
rendered him remarkably tolerant of other persons’ opinions ; 
and perhaps his native sweetness often prevented them from 
showing him their salient angles. It was no discontent with his 
Cambridge life, however, that gave him his first impulse into 
the wider field, but an application to him from a friend, the 
Rev. J. S. Jackson, to find fellow-workers in a mission about to 
be established at Delhi. The following beautiful letter to his 
eldest sister shows how the subject worked in his mind. His 
mother’s recent death had left her his chief female counsellor :— 


‘ When Jackson came to Cambridge a month or two ago to try to find a 
colleague, I thought once or twice, Why should not J go, but said nothing to 
him, as I thought that would be unfair, before I was more definite myself. I 
7 ary of my feelings to one or two Cambridge friends, in a general way, saying 
that I could not see any reason why one of us should not go, and I was afraid 
it was because we could not make up our minds to the self denial, and that 
there was no good reason, but ended by saying, “ Don’t be alarmed, I’m not 
going,” and so it passed off. 

‘But on Thursday Jackson came again, and we chatted quietly about his 
prospects, and the opening there was, and how he wished he could find some 
one; and after he left me, I read a bit of Henry Martyn’s life before Ae left 
England, and I determined for the first time, and prayed God to help me, to 
think what was best to be done, and fo do it. I thought chiefly of the command, 
**Go and baptize all nations,” and how some one ought to go; and I thought 
how in another world one would look back and rejoice at having seized this 
opportunity of taking the good news of the Gospel to those who had never 
heard it, but for whom, as well as for us, Christ died. I thought of the Saviour 
sitting in Heaven and looking down upon this world, and seeing us who have 
heard the news selfishly keeping it to ourselves, and only one or two, or eight 
or ten going out in the year to preach to His other sheep, who must be 
brought, that there may be “one fold and one shepherd;” and I thought if 
other men would go abroad, then I might stay at home; but as no one, or so 
few would go out, then it was the duty of every one that could go, to go. 

‘You see I thought of the pleasure and the duty, aud I think they were both 
cogent reasons. So I determined to sleep upon it; and in the morning, when 
I thought about it, the more I thought the more clear I got. I thought of 
my duties here, and how I had been in the habit of considering them superior 
in importance to every thing else; but then that was in comparison with posts 
for which there was no lack of persons to be found; whereas this was a thing 
which it seemed no one could be found to do. I thought, too, of what I have 
considered the qualifications for usefulness at Cambridge, namely, my good 
degree, and the way people don’t dislike me, and my pretty large acquaintance ; 
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but then, I thought, these things will not be lost, for though it would be no 
argument if there were no other arguments, yet it removes the objection to my 
leaving Cambridge to say that the better I am known the more interest will be 
raised in the Sinkners cause. Then I thought, too, of Jackson, and how 
disheartening it was for him, his first friend leaving him, and every one else 
saying, “I wish I could find some one to go with you,” but no one thinking of 
going; and I thought, What right have I to say to the young mn here, “ You 
had better go out to India,” when I am hugging myself in my comfortable place 
at home. . . . I freely confess I can see nothing except my own unfitness; I 
am rather afraid of my own instability and want of method and perseverance, 
habits which have been increasing with me of late. I am rather afraid of their 
injuring the cause J am going to undertake, but at the same time I hope that 
the having one main object in life may assist in steadying me: at present I 
have scores of interests all claiming attention. And I do trust that if I go forth 
boldly trusting in God, He will not fail to help me. . . . My own main argu- 
ment is this, We may, it is true, serve God, and show our love to Christ in one 
place as well as in another (and I am trying to avoid the notion that by goin 
out I shall be free from weakness and sin), but no one else will go, so 1 will. 
There are plenty in England : there is grievous need there.’—P. 71. 


His sister answered this letter in the spirit that it deserved, 
with free, unselfish concurrence in his views; but home and 
college friends remonstrated, and the plan was relinquished. 

Mr. Hubbard, who went in the place he would have taken, 
was one of the first victims of the Indian massacres. Charles 
Mackenzie was reserved for another form of martyrdom in the 
same cause. 

Yet neither he nor his sister dropped the thought of mission 
work ; and in 1854 the trumpet tones of Bishop Selwyn in his 
visit to England further stimulated the purpose already forming. 
Thenceforth his mind was made up that if another invitation to 
mission work came to him, he would accept it as a leading of 
Providence. The call was not long in coming. It was from 
Dr. Colenso, who had then just returned from his tour of in- 
spection of his newly-formed diocese of Natal ; and in arranging . 
his plans cast his eyes on Mackenzie, as a person known to be 
warmly interested in the extension of the Church, and eminently 
fitted both mentally and physically for the pastoral charge of 
colonists and natives. The offer of the Archdeaconry of the 
Diocese was made, and, after brief deliberation, accepted. 

On the matters that have brought Dr. Colenso’s name so un- 
happily forward, the Dean of Ely is completely silent. At the 
period of the appointment his views were scarcely in the germ, 
and although Mackenzie was aware of some differences in 
opinion, these had not made themselves evident enough to cause 
a man of such tolerant habits of mind to hesitate in becoming 
his fellow-worker. As time went on, the divergence of 
doctrine became more apparent; and though to the end the 
amicable and affectionate feeling between the Bishop and 
his Archdeacon was never disturbed, it was not because the 
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Archdeacon consented to any uncatholic opinions, but because 
he rather dwelt on that which both had in common, namely, 
an earnest desire for the spiritual welfare of their flocks. In 
fact, though for several years in close contact, the distinctive 
careers of Bishops Colenso and Mackenzie scarcely bear upon 
one another ; and after having once shown that their co-operation 
for a time gave no sanction on the part of the latter to the 
subsequent teaching of the iormer, we may be permitted to 
leave this painful subject. 

An elder unmarried sister had been ordered to a southern 
climate for the winter, and the newly-made Archdeacon proposed 
to her to cast in her lot with him, and accompany him to his 
new field of labour. They sailed in the barque, Jane Morice, 
with the mission party, consisting of the Bishop and his family, 
two clergymen besides the Archdeacon, a German professor of 
languages, several ladies, who were to live in the Bishop's 
house and work under him, two catechists, a farmer, labourers, 
mechanics, and boys, in all about thirty or forty persons. 

The Archdeacon’s perfections as a fellow-voyager were great ; 
he was never disabled by sea-sickness, but was able to wait on 
both cabin and steerage passengers. 


‘You would have laughed if ‘you had seen me in a little cabin with four 
berths, quite dark, I making the bed for some person, man or woman, who sits 
upon a box talking Suffolk ; or standing outside the ship-kitchen begging the 
black cook for some “fresh water boil” to make arrowroot (I can make it 
famously now), or going from one part of the ship to another, helping Miss — 
to walk on the slippery decks, each carrying two cups of arrowroot, I with 
a pocket filled with a brandy-flask, a tumbler, a bottle of raspberry vinegar, 
and two eggs.’ —P. 99. 


We once heard a gentleman defined (and by one of the truest 
gentlemen we ever knew) as a man who thought no service he 
could do for a fellow-creature beneath him ; and when with this 
spirit were combined an ever-joyous temper, tender sympathy, 
quick resource, strong arms, and hands of unusual dexterity, no 
wonder that the Archdeacon was, as his sister called him, ‘the 
‘ life of the party, the sunshine of the steerage, and the director 
‘ of everything from the boxes in the hold to the preaching and 
‘ teaching of all on board.’-—P. 108. 

The Jane Morice cast anchor in Durban Bay on the 20th of 
May, 1855, and the party read the 103d Psalm, with glad and 
grateful hearts, in sight of the exquisite verdure of the coast. 

Perhaps it may be as well here to recall to such of our readers 
as may not have been led by any special interest to keep up 
to the rapid progress of colonial geography in this quarter, that 
Natal lies on the south-east African coast, between the 29th and 
30th degrees of south latitude. Four terraces or slopes rise 
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from the seashore, each with a distinctive climate, and all fertile. 
The population consists of a sprinkling of Dutch, and of the fast- 
increasing English immigrants, together with a large number of 
Zulu Kaffirs, many of them fugitives from the tyranny of their 
native prince. ‘The seat of government is Pieter Maritzburg, 
at a short distance from which the Bishop finally erected Bishop- 
stowe, his own mission station. Durban is the sea-port, and 
it was here that the Bishop found it advisable to place the Arch- 
deacon as parish priest to the white population. It was a 
disappointment. 


‘ It has occurred to me once or twice that this was not what I came out for ; 
but then I have remembered, and it has perfectly satisfied my mind, so that I 
do not think the objection will return: I came out here simply because there 
was a scarcity of people that could and would come. I did not come because 
I thought the work more important than what I was leaving, though I did and 
do feel the importance of the work here very strongly; but I came because so 
few would. I left plenty in England; and my coming abroad has left the place 
open for others. So I am quite satisfied, and am convinced that [ am doing 
best by being quite at the bidding of the Bishop.’—P. 122. 


Thus his straightforward humility carried him over that fre- 
quent trial of a missionary at his outset, the being set to minister 
to colonists instead of natives. There were indeed many natives 
in the town, chiefly employed as grooms and domestic servants. 
Each house had, by way of offices, a Kaffir hut and cook-house, 
where the Kaffirs showed themselves wonderfully dexterous and 
intelligent in various domestic capacities, so that it was quite 
the exception to have any servants but Zulu men. Women 
could hardly ever be induced voluntarily to enter on service, 
though the young daughters of refugees from the border were, 
as a condition of their parents’ reception, bound apprentice for 
a term of years to some settler. 

A Kaffir school was established and carried on by the Arch- 
deacon and his sister, but the colonists gave little facility for the 
attendance of their servants; and altogether this was the most 
trying and disappointing period of his life. A surplice war 
begam soon after his appointment, and raged with so much 
acrimony that he wrote :— 


‘I used to say I did not know why God had given me so sunshiny a life. 
One or two souple used to say I did not need tribulation, but this I never 
believed. Others, such as you, I think, used to say it-was, because my nature 
was too good tempered, al I did not think things to be painful which others 
did; but even so, this was the gift of God. I now think that He has answered 
my prayer which used to be for pain and annoyance, when He thought it wise, 
and I thank Him, and only hope He will “fit me for perfect rest above.” 
Perhaps that rest may be made more sweet by anncyance now.’— P. 130. 


Meantime he toiled hard with services and schools for white 
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and black, and archidiaconal tours. His pleasantest hours were 
spent at a mission station which he was instrumental in forming 
on the river Umlazi, a few miles from Durban, under the care of 
the Rev. R. Robertson and his wife. It was while on a visit to 
the Umlazi that the Archdeacon was joined by the youngest of 
his sisters, who brought with her a peculiar aptness and en- 
thusiasm for a missionary life. At the time of her arrival, Miss 
Mackenzie was ill in bed at the Umlazi, and the Archdeacon 
went alone to meet the new comer at Durban; and, though it 
was late in the evening, they rode together to the Umlazi, 
fording two rivers on the way, in the middle of one of which 
the young lady’s horse stopped to drink. ‘It was wonderfully 
pleasant,’ she writes, ‘to be sitting alone in the dark in the 
‘ middle of an African river, the reeds higher than myself on 
‘ either side of the water; the sweet, soft air blowing gently 
* round, full of the chirping of strange frogs, and the fireflies 
‘ glancing round in all directions.’—P. 155. 

Meantime Miss Mackenzie was waiting, ill and weak, and 
unable to restrain her tears. A Kaffir woman belonging to the 
mission came to her, and, kneeling on a chair, began kissing her 
hands, and saying in soft, soothing tones, ‘ Hush! dear Inkosazan, 
‘ hush! your sister has arrived! Hush! hush! dear Inkosazan, 
‘hush! She has passed the dangers of the seas! she is now on 
‘the land! Hush! dear Inkosazan, it is good to pass from the 
* sea to the land.’—P. 157. 

This reminds us of the wild, sweet impromptus of the negro 
women who tended Mungo Park. 

Miss Alice Mackenzie’s account of the children at the Umlazi 
Mission must be known to many of our readers under the title 
of ‘Seeing and Hearing ’"—a perfect transcript of her own im- 
pressions, and owing its couleur de rose tint to the reflected 
brightness of the ‘ magic smile’ which she possessed in common 
with her brother, and, moreover, to the fact that there is an 
amiability and gentleness about the Kaffirs that renders them 
very engaging to those who treat them with courtesy. The 
darker evils of their heathen vices are not upon the surface. 

The younger sister learnt the language with such ease, and 
was so devoted to the Kaffir cause, that there was a joking 
agreement that she should be the Archdeacon’s black sister and 
Miss Mackenzie his white one; but in reality the guiding 
principle of the whole trio was simply to do what came to hand, 
accepting it as their Master’s work. For those who wish to 
know the pleasures and trials of mission life there can hardly be 
better reading than this book, always sober yet always sunny. 

Several months were spent at the Umlazi, in constant work, 
but in much uncertainty as to the future, until the Bishop decided 
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on giving the Archdeacon the pastoral charge of the Umblali 
district, about forty miles north of Durban. This ‘ parish’ con- 
tained a number of English settlers at considerable distances 
apart, a camp with a company of soldiers, and numerous kraals 
of Kaffirs, so that it combined both colonial and mission work. 

In the beginning of June, 1857, the party took up their abode 
near the Umblaliriver. They had a small house, built like almost 
all those in the colony, except the old Dutch mansions in Pieter 
Maritzburg, with wattle and daub sides, a grass roof continued to 
posts outside so as to form a deep verandah, and, as an emigrant’s 
letter described such edifices, ‘ there is no upstairs.’ The body of 
the house contained two rooms, one twenty-eight feet by twelve, 
which was fitted up to serve for the Church; the other answered 
the purpose of vestry and of drawing room. The verandah had 
two other apartments partitioned off under the slope of the roof, 
one of which was Miss Mackenzie’s, the other was pantry and 
sleeping room for Jessie their Scottish maid. The others of the 
party slept in grass huts, chiefly superior to the native ones in 
having doors tall enough to enter by without crawling, and 
windows closed on cold nights with a plaid. The floors were all 
of earth, covered with mats, and every now and then requiring 
a grand déménagement to dislodge the white ants ; after which 
they were plastered with a mixture of mud and cow-dung, 
dried, and again carpeted. How chamelions lodged in the roof, 
to say nothing of scorpions, how often.tiger cats ran away with 
the chickens, and snakes were killed by the valiant kitten, may 
be guessed from the correspondence; but cheerful tempers, 
mutual affections, and the strong sense of the cause in which 
they were engaged, made the brother and sisters view such 
grievances as almost laughing matters. 

The work is thus described :— 


‘His Sunday labours are very intense. He has short early Kaffir prayers, 
then breakfast at half-past seven. Full service at the camp for the soldiers at 
nine. It is about two miles off. As soon as he comes back the congregation 
is assembling here, and his horse is saddled for him to mount as soon as the 
service is over. He has another service at Mount Moreland, about sixteen 
miles off, at three p.m. In coming here he showed us the spot where his 
horse always knows he may walk instead of trotting, to allow him to eat his 
dinner of sandwiches. This ride in the hot sun is very knocking up both for 
him and his horse. He told us he was in similar circumstances to ‘blijab, as 
the brook he used to drink from was now dried up. His horse is again ready 
for him when this service is over, and he rides to Verulam, either four or six 
miles, I forget which, where he has service at six p.m. in Mr. ’s house. 
es to sup with a kind Dutch lady, and spends the night with Mr. y 
—P. 165. 








For ‘ white’ week-day work, besides archidiaconal ‘ care of all 
the churches,’ there was a sort of reading room established in one 
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of the huts for the soldiers at the camp, and great pains taken 
to make it pleasant tothem. Also, there was the teaching of as 
many colonists’ children as lived near enough to ride to school 
on horses or pack-oxen. These were both boys and girls, several 
of the rank of farmers and gentlemen, but all quite out of reach 
of education. Progresses were made through the kraals to invite 
the Kaffir children to school, garments were given to them, lessons 
taught in reading, singing, and needlework, besides of course the 
foundations of higher things; but here, it must be confessed, 
there was disappointment. The Kaffir domestic system makes 
conversion an extremely difficult matter. The head of each 
kraal is possessed of an authority against which the younger men 
do not think it possible to rebel, and though they willingly hire 
themselves out as servants, they still retain their allegiance to 
their father or grandfather. Their chief object in thus entering 
service is to earn the purchase-money of cows sufficient to buy a 
wife from her father, and the women being the only cultivators 
of the mealies, and performers of all domestic services, it is a 
matter of convenience as well as a token of rank and wealth to 
have as many wives as possible. And the amiable nature of the 
‘es is such, that there is seldom any jealousy or ill-feeling 

etween the different wives and their children; indeed it is often 
difficult to find out to which mother the little animated bronze 
statues about a kraal belong. 

Hence the existing system involves, as first obstacles to conver- 
sion, the difficulty of disposing of the superfluous wives of a con- 
vert ; and next, that the whole influence of the ‘world’ ona 
young Kaffir would lead him to multiply these appendages before 

e had thoroughly made up his mind to accept Christian teach- 
ing. Then, unless the full purchase of cows is paid over, even 
after marriage the wife remains the property of the head of her 
own family, together with any children she may have; so that in 
one case among Mr. Robertson’s converts at the Umlazi, where 
the father and bridegroom were both Christians, and the former 
was very unwilling to comply with the heathen practice of sale, 
it was still thought needful that the transaction should be com- 
pleted, lest in case of his death his daughter should fall under 
the power of some heathen kinsman, who might separate her from 
her husband. 

Girls are thus a source of wealth to their fathers, and as civi- 
lization spoils them for the abject drudgery of the kraal, they are 
the most unattainable pupils of all. Fully aware themselves that 
their chance of marriage is thus diminished, whole parties of 
them have been frightened away from the station by a present of 
adress. Moreover, even when apprenticed to English families, 
and so taught as to become apparently sincere believers, the 
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family rights over them are resumed after their term is out, and 
often with the danger of a relapse into heathenism. 

All these difficulties and many others were adverse to success 
in the labours at the Umhlali. There is, indeed, littie positive 
counter-faith to contend with among the Kaffirs. The spirits of 
the dead are the supernatural beings practically believed in, to 
be dreaded or propitiated, and the vague idea of a Supreme 
Being is sufficiently near the truth to be made the basis of Chris- 
tian instruction. ‘The facts of Scripture history are eagerly lis- 
tened to, and to a certain degree accepted, habits of daily prayer, 
saying grace, and attending mission services, &c. are often adopted, 
and beneficial influence even exerted to an amount testified to by 
the following extract respecting the servants of the Mackenzie 
family :— 

‘I was in the sitting-room,’ writes Miss Mackenzie, ‘ when I heard screams, 
and then saw Jessie running. I joined her, and saw Uskendi crouching under 
a tree where he had fallen, while Bafuti was close by with a long stick in his 
hand, and Umzanga was trying to hold him in. As soon as I joined them, 
Uskendi made his escape, and I took hold of Bafuti’s arm, but he shook me off, 
and said in English, almost foaming with passion, “ You like that boy bite me ? 
You like that boy beat me?” I said no it was very bad, but he must not beat 
him when in a passion. He roared out in Kaffir, * Leave me, don’t touch me.” 
So I said very quietly, “ Bafuti, is that the way in which you speak to the Inko- 
sazan ?”? Then I told him Uskendi should certainly be punished, but that it was 
not good for himself to beat him while he was so angry, and [reminded him of Um- 
fundisi’s teaching. Umzanga now came and tried to take the stick by force from 
him, but this was beginning te make him furious again, so we told him to 
desist, and I said that I would not take it from him, that I knew he would not 
use it now, and that if he promised, we would trust him entirely. Poor Bafuti ! 
his whole body shook, and I could see his heart beating, while the tears rolled 
down from his eyes, but with an effort he threw away the stick of his own 
accord, and walked away ; but he was very angry, and he seated himself at the 
corner of the house as if to watch for his prey. He was very grave all the 
afternoon, but when I asked him if he would like me to speak to him, he said, 
“T wish it.” Then Ireminded him of the evil spirit taking possession of a 
man, and about Cain and Abel. At night, at prayers, when the Archdeacon 
asked them all what were the sins we were tempted to commit, Bafuti 
answered, “ Being very angry,” and he seemed quite humbled at the remem- 
brance of his passion.’ —P. 191. 


The conquest over this man’s anger was the more remarkable 
as it was his younger brother who had bitten him, and the father 
being dead, he was head of the family, and the offence was a 
sort of high treason. Bafuti was very intelligent and affectionate, 
and often seemed ‘not far from the kingdom of God ;’ but in 
Kaffir phrase, ‘his heart would not believe.’ Indeed, he never 
resolved upon disentangling himself from the meshes of heathen 
custom. ‘The stay of the Archdeacon at the Umbhlali was too 
brief and too much interrupted to produce the visible effects with 
which the ministry of several of his brethren have been crowned. 
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His whole life was destined to be a seed-time of which others 
may reap the harvest. ” 

The limited accommodations at the Umhlali station were far- 
ther diminished by a visitor, who, putting a candle upon a shelf 
close under the grass roof of one of the verandah rooms, occa- 
sioned a fire, which destroyed the whole house in a very short 
space of time—but, owing to the ready help of the soldiers from 
the camp, with wonderfully little destruction of books or furniture. 
The huts and a couple of tents borrowed from the camp were all 
the shelter to be had until a new house could be built, and this 
was a most tedious business, owing to the scarcity of white labour 
and tardiness of contractors. Meantime, rain came in under the 
grass thatch of the huts, or ran under the door, moths put out 
the candles, beetles covered the tables, but still no one was 
dispirited or downhearted, and finally the new house was habi- 
table. It was in a higher and healthier situation, on ground 
— by themselves, and named Seaforth, in true Scottish 
oyalty to the former head of the clan Mackenzie. 

Here, however, Miss Mackenzie had a long and severe illness ; 
and in the February of 1859 came a heavy sorrow, in the news 
of the death of the eldest sister, whose influence had so greatly 
told upon the whole life of her brother. A few days before the 
tidings came, he had written to her, being already aware of her 
illness. ‘ You may be now among the members of the Church in 
‘ Heaven, who have washed their robes and made them white in 
‘the blood of the Lamb. If so, we shall never meet again on 
earth. But what a meeting in Heaven! -—P. 197. 

A day or two after the writing of this letter, the Archdeacon 
was on one of his long expeditions on an extremely hot day ; he 
imprudently drank some cold water, and was quite ill when he 
reached a friend’s house, but was restored enough by cool appli- 
cations and rest to ride home the next day, and then he found 
that the letters from England had arrived, with the tidings 
already expected. ‘When [ heard it, I said at once, “I’m very 
‘ glad,” I could not help thinking first she is over the fever, she 
‘ is through the grave and gate of death!’ This he wrote the 
next day, and also a letter to his brother-in-law, saying, ‘ Surely 
‘ we ought not to think it strange if the brightest gems are 
‘sometimes removed from the workshop to the immediate 
‘ presence of the Great King.'—P. 198. 

But the shock, coming upon the former day’s derangement, 
produced an illness, the only one which he ever underwent from 
his infancy up to the end of his life. At first it was feared that 
he had received a sunstroke, and though this happily proved to 
be a mistake, he was obliged to take care of himself for some 
weeks, 
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In the March of this spring, 1859, an arrangement was made 
for an exchange of duties, in order to allow of a visit to Pieter 
Maritzburg, and the brother and sisters left the Umhlali as they 
thought for a few weeks, little dreaming that it would be for 
ever. The Archdeacon was wanted to take part in a consulta- 
tion about sending a mission into the Zulu country beyond the 
English border, and the consequence was, that he was despatched 
to England to make arrangements, though some doubt existed 
whether he or Bishop Colenso should undertake the leadership 
of the Mission. He returned home, therefore, with his elder 
sister, the younger remaining to pursue her many ways of 
usefulness in the colony. 

The travellers came home just at the time when Dr. Living- 
stone’s narrative of his wonderful residence and travels in 
Central Africa had stirred the heart of the whole country with 
warm interest in the native tribes whose character had shown 
itself to him in such a favourable light. It was very remark- 
that he, a Scotchman and Presbyterian, and originally sent 
out by the London Missionary Society, should have made his 
great appeal in behalf of Central Africa to the Church of 
England in her two great Universities. The result was the 
joint resolution for the establishment of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Mission to Central Africa, to consist of a bishop, clergy, 
medical man, and labourers and mechanics, so as to carry civili- 
zation hand in hand with Christianity. The excitement was 
considerable. The great meetings and noble eloquence that 
advocated the cause are still fresh in our memories, but the 
Dean of Ely tells us of a quiet remark of his friend that cir- 
cumstances have made observable. It was at what was called 
at Cambridge, ‘the great Zambesi meeting,’ in the Senate house, 
in the full zeal and fervour excited by such speakers as the 
Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Gladstone, that he gently said to a 
friend near him, ‘I am afraid of this. Most great works of this 
‘ kind have been carried on by one or two men in a quieter way 
‘and have had a more humble beginning. —P. 217. It may here 
be observed, that the vehement adoption of the Central African 
scheme prevented for the time the carrying out of that which the 
Bishop of Capetown had come to England to urge, namely, the 
engrafting of new bishoprics on the borders of the dioceses al- 
ready established, so as to spread forth the limits of the Church 
with a regular growth. It is not the present question which 
would have been the wiser course, still less to inquire into the 
safety and stability of the effects of excitement. There are many 
persons in whom dormant sympathies can only be awakened by 
the stimulus of public speaking, and others who are devoid of 
either the power or the will of learning for themselves where 
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their alms are needed, and while this is the case, S.P.G. deputa- 
tions and town-hall meetings must remain institutions, and a 
missionary’s brief holiday be spent in rushing about by railway 
to tell his story over and over again. To this, although with 
little gift, and less love, for public speaking, the Archdeacon was 
already simply submitting as a part of his duty, answering when 
his family urged him to give himself some repose, ‘ Work, not 
rest, is the thing I want.’ 

Immediately on the scheme of the University Mission taking 
form, it was felt that he was the most obvious head, as being al- 
ready tried in mission work, and seasoned, it was thought, to the 
African climate. The offer came to him simply as another call 
from his Master, and with unhesitating obedience he accepted 
it. Dr. Paget, in whose house he and his sister were staying 
at Cambridge at the time of the proposal, thought it right to 
warn them of the full risk, and told Miss Mackenzie that no 
insurance office would estimate her brother's chance of life in 
Central Africa at more than two years. When she repeated this 
to him, she found him completely aware that such was the case, 
having considered it as a mere matter of course. 

Then ensued a year of travelling about and holding meetings 
on behalf of the Mission, ending with a farewell service in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, with a magnificent sermon by the Bishop of 
Oxford. And most appropriately and beautifully it happened 
that the last public address made by the Bishop elect was to the 
future missionaries in training at S. Augustine’s College. It 
impressed on them ‘the absolute necessity of possessing a strong 
‘and living faith, upon which, he said, the whole of a man’s 
‘ usefulness depended. They must look entirely to God-given 
‘ strength if they would bear up against the obstacles that 
‘ pressed upon them in their upward and onward course.’— 
P. 249. 

His friend, Mr. Hutt, who accompanied him to Southampton, 
thought that he had a presentiment that he should not return to 
England. Three or four times in the course of the last night, 
when they sat up late together, putting last touches to business, 
‘ he ceased for a few minutes from his work, and wondered when 
* he should be in England again ; then, checking himself, he would 
‘ say, “ Well, I wish to place myself altogether in God’s hands. 
* He knows what is best for me, and I trust that what we call 
‘ the worst will be but a summons to our everlasting home.” ’ 
—P. 251. 

The first instalment of the mission party, who sailed on the 
6th of October, consisted of the Bishop elect, his sister, two 
clergymen, a lay superintendent, a carpenter and a labourer. 
Their first stage was the Cape, where the consecration was to 
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take place, and there was some delay until it was possible that 
the Bishops of St. Helena and Natal could arrive at Capetown 
for the purpose; and during this time communications were 
received from Livingstone, with a promise to meet the mission 
party at the Kongone mouth of the Zambesi, and conduct them 
to the scene of their labours, the exact point being, however, 
left to be decided by circumstances. During this time of 
waiting, an expedition was made to the Moravian colony at 
Gnadenthal, where the peculiar discipline of the sect has 
afforded the means of training the converts to habits both of 
work and civilization, that are most striking as an example of 
what can be accomplished. 


‘I found myself two or three times thinking of Gnadentbal as a realization 
of the Happy Valley, not that I forgot that there was still much ‘of contact 
with the outer world, and also much sin and unhappiness in the midst of them ; 
but when one compared their present state with their state in heathenism and 
barbarism, one could not help blessing God, and praying that we might be 
allowed to reclaim some of the wandering sheep further north, and give them 
the blessings of order and holiness.’—P. 269. 


This settlement is, however, far older than any of our own. 
It was begun in 1737 by George Schmidt, who worked there 
for seven years; but returning home in search of support, was 
forbidden to return by the Dutch government. He died, but 
his brethren persevered, and in 1792 obtained the desired per- 
mission. When they came to Gnadenthal, the only remains of 
Schmidt’s toils were a pear-tree of his planting, and a blind old 
woman who had used her eyes to the last in reading the Dutch 
Testament that he had given to her. Now the coloured flock 
amounts to 3,000, chiefly Hottentots, and their gravestones, 
which are all numbered, show that nearly an equal number have 
gone to their rest in Christian hope. 

The consecration took place on the first day of the year 1861. 
The Saint Matthias’ day of the same year saw the consecration 
of Bishop Patteson to the Melanesian Isles, and thus that winter 
removed the fetters that had hitherto prevented our Church 
from stretching out her arms to the nations beyond the confines 
of the British Empire. 

A valuable assistant was added to the mission in the person 
of Charles Thomas, once a negro liberated from a slave-ship. 
He had been religiously taught by a lady at the Cape, in whose 
service he had been and was regarded as ‘one of the pillars ’ of 
Mr. Lightfoot’s congregation of freed slaves at Capetown. He, 
with three others of this congregation, volunteered to join the 
expedition, and their services proved inestimable. 

On the 8th of January, the Bishop, Mr. Procter, and his three 
black volunteers, set sail in H.M.S. Lyra, in which Captain 
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Oldfield had invited them to take their passage. Miss Mackenzie 
was to remain at the Cape till matters were forward enough for 
her reception, and Mr. Scudamore and Mr. Waller had gone for- 
ward by the Pioneer, the small steamer which had been built 
for Dr. Livingstone’s use on the rivers. The Lyra likewise 
conveyed Bishop Colenso back to his own diocese, and putting 
into Durban Bay afforded Bishop Mackenzie the gratification of 
his last meeting with his sister Alice. Neither of them knew 
that it was to be the last, for the project still held good that both 
sisters should be sharers in his new work, but there was a sweet- 
ness and a calmness in the brother’s countenance so like that of 
a perfected saint, that the foreboding remained with the sister 
that she should see that face no more. Even a photograph 
taken at the time, which we have seen, has not been able wholly 
to avoid reflecting that expression. 

Those few days’ stay at Durban were a healing of old wounds. 
Persons who had been strongest in opposition came to say how 
much they regretted what had passed, and how glad they should 
be to have their former pastor among them again. The sister 
writes :— 

*T cannot tell you all that passed; how he took blame to himself for some 
share in the jewels of past days, and begged those who heard him to tell his 
former opponents what he said; and how his friends repudiated the idea with 


horror, and declared that if all was to do again, they would again stand by him 
through thick and thin.’—P. 266. 


A confirmation and the consecration of a church left traces 
of his episcopal visit to his original field of labour ; and then came 
the parting, described by his sister in words that can hardly be 
read without tears. 


* When he went, and I had his last kiss and blessing, his own bright beauti- 
ful spirit infected mine, and I could return his parting words without flinching. 
I saw him go without even a tear dimming my eye, so that I could watch him 
to the last, looking after our little boat again crossing the bar till we could dis- 
tinguish each other no more. In speaking one day of happiness, he said, “I 
have given up looking for that altogether. Now till death, my post is one of 
unrest and care. To be the sharer of every one’s sorrows, the comforter of 
every one’s griefs, the strengthener of every one’s weakness—to do this as much 
as in me lies is now my aim and object, for you know when the members suffer 
the pain must fly to the head.” He said this with a smile, and Oh! the peace 
in his face! it seemed as if nothing could shake it.’—P. 287. 


On the 9th of February, Bishop Mackenzie and Dr. Living- 
stone met at the Kongone mouth of the Zambesi. It had already 
been decided that their operations must begin nearer the coast 
than the Makololo country, which had so long been Dr. Living- 
stone’s home. The London Mission had indeed already sent out 
two missionaries with their wives and children, and very shortly 
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afterwards almost the whole number had died of fever. A place 
with easier communication with the sea was necessarily to be 
chosen, and Dr. Livingstone was anxious to defer the choice until 
he should have explored the Rovuma, a river somewhat to the 
north of the Zambesi, and which he thought might serve as a 
better basis of operations. This retardation was a great disap- 
pointment to the Bishop, who only yielded to it from deference 
to Livingstone’s greater knowledge of the country and resources. 
Some of the party were left at the island of Johanna, whilst the 
Bishop accompanied the exploring expedition. Five days, how- 
ever, in which they did not make as many miles, proved the 
river quite unfit for navigation, and they returned to pick up 
their friends at Johanna, and enter upon the Zambesi itself. 

The tardiness of the progress of a steamer in the river had 
hardly been reckoned on. Much time was consumed in providing 
fuel, since the dead trees had to be cut, sawn into lengths, and 
then split up, work that took two days for a single load. Un- 
happily, too, the Pioneer drew too much water, and frequently 
got aground. Here the party had their first experience of fever, 
which, when treated with quinine and calomel, they found so 
slight that they were hardly inclined to take sufficient precau- 
tions against it. 

After a long and exceedingly laborious ascent of the Zambesi 
and Shire, the party landed at a place called Chibisas, and took 
to their feet, where Dr. Livingstone had left a large number of 
the Makololo who had accompanied him from their own district. 
A party of these men accompanied the march of the mission 
party and assisted in carrying the luggage. 


* We were all loaded. I had myself in my left hand a loaded gun, in my 
right the crosier which they gave me at Cape Town, in front a can of oil, and 
behind a bag of seeds (together weighing about twenty-five pounds), which I 
carried the greater part of the day. I thought of the contrast between my wea- 
pon and my staff, the one like Jacob, the other like Abraham, who armed his 
trained servants to rescue Lot. I thought also of the seed which we must sow 
in the hearts of the people, and of the oil of the Spirit which must strengthen 
us in ail we do.’—P. 323. 


During the second day’s halt, whilst the Bishop and Mr. 
Scudamore were bathing in the river, they heard a sound of 
penny trumpets, but little imagined that this betokened that six 
black slave-drivers with muskets had entered the village, bring- 
ing with them eighty-four slaves, chiefly women and children, 
the few men with their necks fastened into the fork of heavy 
sticks shaped like a Y. Dr. Livingstone began interrogating 
one of the drivers, and his Makololo made an attack on the party, 
but not a shot was fired, and the drivers ran away, leaving the 
captives, who were at-once unbound and fed. One little boy 
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looked up at Livingstone and said, ‘ They starved us. You tell 
us to cook food for ourselves; where do you come from?’ The 
general gratitude and respect were testified by a slow clapping 
of the hands, and many said these things had taken them so much 
by surprise that they could not at once eat. The greater num- 
ber said they came from a place called Zomba, in the quarter to 
which Dr. Livingstone was directing his march, and the whole 
troop were added to the mission caravan. 

The state of the country, as it appeared to the Bishop and his 
companions at this time, was that the negro tribe among whom 
they had come, the Manganja, were continually subject to the 
forays of their fiercer neighbours the Ajawa, who captured them 
and sold them in herds to the Portuguese at Tette, by whom 
they were shipped off to the slave markets. 

The Manganja chiefs were anxious to obtain the alliance of 
the Englishmen, in hopes of defending themselves against their 
enemies, and it seemed to the Bishop and Dr. Livingstone that 
the opening thus afforded should not be neglected. Settling 
down with the rescued captives to form the nucleus of a Chris- 
tian colony, it might be possible to become the friends and exam- 
ples of an entire district, and gradually win the hearts of the 
people of the surrounding villages. The difficult question of 
using force, if necessary, for the protection of their allies was 
discussed, and the conclusion of the Bishop shall be given in his 
own words :— 


‘The objection lay chiefly in this, that having been sent out to this country 
to bring sae and peace to this people, I could not reconcile it to myself to 
kill them even in self defence ; and I still think that if by any possibility the 
people of this land should attack us, to drive us away or rob us, we ought not 
to kill our own sheep. But this is a different case. These are strangers from 
Tette and beyond Shirwa, coming to make war on our people and carry them 
off as slaves. This we must help them to resist by every means. Livingstone is 
right to go with loaded gun and free the poor slaves; and there being so few 
English here, we are right, though clergymen, to go with him, and by our pre- 
sence, and the sight of our guns, and their use if necessary (which may God 
avert), to strengthen his hands in procuring the liberation of these people. . . . 
I believe some will blame Livingstone and more will blame me; but I can only 
act as I think right, after often using the collect for the first Sunday after Epi- 
phany and similar prayers,’ —P. 328. 


Be it remembered, that the man who came to this decision 
was more than usually tender-hearted and unwilling to inflict 
pain, and, for a brave and strong person, singularly devoid even 
of the sportsman instinct. On the question of the abstract right 
or wrong of the recourse to arms by a clergyman in the defence 
of others, there is no occasion here to speak in this particular 
case ; the step was so alien to the entire character, that it is evi- 
dent that it was only done from the most constraining sense of 
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duty. He had been chosen as the leader of a mission among 
the slaves and the slave-takers; and in the very sight of foul 
wrong and robbery, it would have been an absolute acquiescence 
for a strong man not to use his strength on behalf of the weak. 
There might have been error in attempting to place a colony of 
English clergymen where cruel violence to the defenceless could 
not be hindered without armed resistance incompatible with 
their peaceful character, but if this were an error, it was in the 
original selection of the slave-dealing territories as the field of 
labour. 

Unless the laity of the mission party had been numerous 
enough to take the defence of the adjacent villages wholly on 
themselves, the clergy must either have taken up arms or have 
been supposed to permit and approve the atrocities committed 
by wretches who would tear an infant from its mother’s arms, 
and leave it by the way-side to perish. At this time the view 
adopted by the Bishop was, that when the Ajawa had learnt that 
the English were in earnest in preventing their forays, the in- 
cursions would cease, and that the Manganja would learn to 
trust to their new friends for better things than even protection 
from their enemies. With this hope, the locality chosen for the 
Christian colony was a peninsula called Magomero, enclosed by 
a bend of a small river, which left only one side exposed ; and 
this became the Bishop’s home from July till January. Huts 
were erected for the English party and their black vassals, a 
temporary church was built, and the rescued negroes were 
brought into regular training as far as drill, work, and the serving 
out of food were concerned. It was decided that until a more 
perfect knowledge of their language was attained, it was better 
to confine their instruction to such preparatory physical disci- 
pline than to attempt to infuse Christian doctrine through the 
‘medium of interpreters. 

Three times had the mission ay to make expeditions against 
the Ajawa upon the entreaty of their own allies. Each time 
scarcely a shot was fired, and large numbers of captives rescued. 
But it was unsatisfactory work ; the Manganja were without a 
notion of truth, honour, or honesty, and were only prevented 
by their weakness from being as keen slave-hunters as the Ajawa. 
The fever, too, was continually prostrating one or other of the 
party, and though they made light of the attacks and success- 
fully battled them with Dr. Livingstone’s specific, no doubt effects 
were left upon the constitution. Yet there was no lack of hope- 
fulness and brightness. In November, the Bishop writes :— 


‘On the whole my life here is most happy. There is everything to make it 
so, and you know I am not much given to moping ; but just occasionally for an 
hour or so I get low, and can always trace it to my own fault ; letting this 
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lower world send up a mist to obscure the bright clear sunshine of God’s pre- 
sence in which we might always live.’ —P. 363. 


In this November, Dr. Dickenson and the Rev. H. De Wint 
Burrup arrived at Magomero, having made their way up the 
rivers Zambesi and Shire in canoes, and marched the fifty miles 
from Chibisas to Magomero. It was one of the most wonderful 
feats of travelling on record, but the apparent impunity with 
which it had been performed had the unfortunate effect of making 
the dangers of the ‘river atmosphere appear to have been 
exaggerated, and there was thenceforth less inclination to use 
precautions for the preservation of health. 

Before this time Dr. Livingstone had started in the Pioneer to 
meet the ladies of the mission at the mouth of the Zambesi, and 
bring them up to Chibisas. Mrs. Livingstone, Mrs. Burrup, 
and both the Bishop’s sisters were expected, for in the absence 
of all communication with Natal it was not known that in the 
meantime Miss Alice Mackenzie had become the wife of her 
brother’s successor in the Archdeaconry. The Bishop and Mr. 
Burrup had arranged to meet the new comers at the confluence 
of the Shire and Rua about the first day of the New Year, and 
as the way from Magomero to Chibisas was a roundabout one, 
Mr. Procter and Mr. Scudamore with the black interpreter 
Charles Thomas, and some of their other people, set off to explore 
anew road. At the end of a week Charles came home, faint, 
exhausted, and ragged, saying that he was the only one who had 
escaped from an attack of the Manganja. It appeared that their 
guides had played them false, and brought them into a village 
where the cupidity of the natives had been excited by the sight 
of their travelling provision of calico, lengths of which are the 
current coin of the country ; and when it appeared that they did 
not mean to use it for buying slaves, the negro council had 
decided on killing them in the night, burning their hut, and 
seizing their goods. This plot being overheard by the bearers, 
they told Charles, he told the two clergymen, and the party 
made an immediate start ; but the natives crowded round, blocked 
up the way, and separated them. Charles escaped into the bush, 
hotly pursued, and after walking forty-eight hours without food, 
returned safely to Magomero. A few hours after, the two 
clergymen came in, likewise much exhausted, and gradually the 
bearers made their appearance, but two were still missing, and 
the goods were of course lost. 

The Bishop decided that an outrage like this ought not to 
pass without notice and the endeavour to rescue the captives, and 
that this had better be done at once instead of waiting for the 
return march with Livingstone, as they would then be in charge 
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of the ladies. The Makololo allies were sent for from Chibisas, 
and the Bishop set out with his party, endeavouring to send a 
message to tell the chief that the village should be spared if he 
would restore the men and goods, and give a goat as a fine for 
each person whom he had kept prisoner. 

But, as the friendly chiefs predicted, the enemy ran away 
without waiting for their approach, and nothing could be done 
but to set fire to the village by way of a lesson for the future. 
The whole affair was an unhappy one, and had an injurious effect 
on the health both of the Bishop and Mr. Scudamore. Every- 
one came home unwell, and found the party left at Magomero 
more or less ailing; but it was so near the time of the appointed 
meeting with the Pioneer, that, without waiting for rest and re- 
covery, the Bishop, Mr. Burrup, and three Makololo, set out by 
the old well-known road to Chibisas, whence canoes were to take 
them down the river. Proceeding in the night, because when 
they were at rest the mosquitoes became intolerable, the canoe 
was upset by a sudden turn in the river, and all the medicines 
spoilt by the water. On their arrival at the place of meeting 
they learnt that the Pioneer had been delayed in going down the 
river ; in fact her drawing too much water was one of the many 
untoward circumstances that must be looked on as second causes 
of the blow that was to befal the mission. It would apparently 
have been the wisest decision under this delay to have kept in 
movement, either returning to Magomero, or continuing the 
voyage down the river; but both the travellers thought their 
constitutions fever-proof, and the Bishop had hopes of making 
their stay in the small island at the confluence of the two rivers 
a means of preparing the chief and inhabitants to receive a mis- 
sionary at some future time. ‘ May not our stopping here and 
‘making friends with this island chief be of importance,’ he 
wrote, ‘greater than all we might have done if we had been 
here a week earlier?’ These were his last words in a letter to 
his friend, the Rev. Sydney Strong, the Secretary of the Central 
African Mission, a letter never destined to be read by him to 
whom it was written. The other letter written on that island 
was to a sister in England, and though closing with ‘ Good bye 
for the present,’ leaves as perfect ‘a wreath of hope for aye to 
live,’ as if it had been consciously written from a death-bed. 
The last date but one speaks of the enjoyment of reading the 
poem on the morning and evening rainbows in the ‘ Christian 
Year;’ the final date, January 13th, records the having just learnt 
by heart (according to an old family custom) the texts in Greek 
from Romans ii. 2-10, transcribing the glorious words: ‘1 am 
‘ persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor an els, nor princi- 
‘ palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
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‘nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
‘ separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
‘Lord. Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
‘be saved. How then shall they call on Him in whom they have 
‘ not believed, and how shall they believe in Him of whom they 
‘ have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
‘ and how shall they preach except they be sent? As it is written, 
* How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel of 
‘ peace, and bring glad tidings of good things!’ 

A fit farewell was this from the first of our missionary Bishops, 
a precious letter to come as healing balm with the tidings of his 
death! The ‘Good-bye for the present’ were the last words 
he ever wrote. The fever came on, and apparently dulled his 
faculties, for he spoke little; and it is only remembered that he 
told the Makololo that Jesus was coming to fetch him away. Mr. 
Burrup himself was very ill and could do little for him, but the 
three Makololo were faithful and attentive. At last the chief 
insisted on removing him from the hut, being probably afraid 
that if he should die there his spirit would haugt the building. 
He was already insensible, and about an hour and a half after 
his removal breathed his last, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
on the 31st of January, 1861. The superstition of the chief 
again made an instant removal from the island necessary, and 
that same evening Mr. Burrup, exhausted as he was, chose a epot 
on the mainland under a large tree, where the Makololo dug a 
grave, and Mr. Burrup laid his Bishop, reading as much of the 
burial service as was possible in the failing light. 

Leaving a letter for Dr. Livingstone with the chief, Mr. 
Burrup then, assisted by the faithful Makololo, made his way 
back to Magomero, and told his tale. Hopes of his recovery 
were at first entertained, but the stores were exhausted, and 
neither brandy, wine, or wheaten bread could be given him. 
He sank gradually, and died on the 22d of February. 

Meantime, the delay of the Pioneer had made her miss her 
rendezvous at Kongone with the Hetty Ellen, the small vessel 
in which the ladies had taken their passage. Want of provisions 
made it necessary to stand off for Mozambique, and here the 
ladies fell in with H.M.S. Gorgon, commanded by Captain 
Wilson, whose kindness to them well deserves the Dean’s term 
for it of chivalrous. He took Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. Burrup 
on board, and the Hetty Fllen in tow, and thus conducted them 
back to Kongone, where they at length found the Pioneer. 
Here, on learning from Dr. Livingstone the situation of the 
mission, and the collisions with the natives, Captain Wilson 
thought the sight of a British naval officer and his boats even 
would have a beneficial effect, and volunteered to accompany 
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the travellers in the Pioneer. The old troubles of this unhappy 
steamer began again, there was continual grounding on sand- 
banks, and stopping to cut wood; and at last Captain Wilson 
proposed to take Miss Mackenzie and Miss Burrup forward in 
his gig, expecting at every turn to meet the Bishop coming down. 
When they reached the island at the mouth of the Rua, the 
false natives professed absolute ignorance of the white men; 
happily, perhaps, for Miss Mackenzie, who was lying at the 
hottom of the boat nearly unconscious from fever. They went 
on, and on the 4th of March reached Chibisas, where the Mako- 
lolo told them the mournful truth. The ladies were left for a 
time at the landing place, while Captain Wilson pushed on to 
Magomero to learn the state of the case, and Mr. Scudamore 
came back with him to bring Mrs: Burrup the tidings of her 
widowhood. 

The upward voyage occupied sixteen days, the downward 
only four. Stopping at the island, Captain Wilson demanded 
Mr. Burrup’s letter; the natives looked at one another and said 
‘the thing is known,’ and produced it. With much difficulty 
he procured a guide to the place where the grave was made, and 
found that the native horror of death was at least so far fortunate 
that there was no danger that they would ever profane or disturb 
it. He marked it with a slender cross of reeds, which has since 
been replaced by Dr. Livingstone with a solid wooden one, and 
Bishop Tozer has lately consecrated the spot. We hardly feel 
as if it needed consecration! A more permanent memorial can 
hardly at present be placed there, since a stone cross could not 
be carried up a river of so little draught, and iron is too great 
a temptation to the natives to be trusted there. Moreover, 
fellow-workers as were Mackenzie and Livingstone, no one 
would like to disturb the memorial chosen by the latter. 

Captain Wilson’s kindness never ceased. He conveyed the 
desolate ladies back to the Cape, and never lost sight of them 
till they were safely in the care of Bishop Grey. 

The small party at Magomero were left to act for themselves 
till a new episcopal head should be sent out. With their lessened 
numbers they could no longer attempt warlike proceedings, and 
they had further learnt that the Ajawa were so much more 
mighty a nation than they had at first supposed, that there was 
no use in trying to support such an abject race as the Mang- 
anja against them. Magomero was even thought to be in 
danger of an attack, and the clergy resolved to remove them- 
selves and their protégés to the neighbourhood of Chibisas; but 
they again pitched upon an unhealthy locality, and by the end 
of the year they lost both Mr. Scudamore and Dr. Dickinson. 
The first had been next to the Bishop, and Mr. Burrup, the 
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strongest of the whole number, and he had been most unsparing 
of himself, His final illness appears to have been brought on 
by sleeping in a newly-plastered hut before it was dry. We 
mention these acts of incaution, because it is hardly fair upon 
the climate to lay on it all the blame of deaths that, humanly 
speaking, might have been averted by care. It is another 

uestion now under the consideration of the committee of the 
Gedvoniey Mission, whether the native tribes are in a fit state 
to receive the teachings of the Gospel. Yet whether the work 
can be pursued or not, surely the calmly resolute lives and deaths 
of these who ‘willingly offered themselves’ in their Master’s 
cause must be good seed, the fruit of which will be visible in 
due time. 

We have thus followed Dean Goodwin’s delineation of his 
friend’s life and character; and as we rise from it we recognise 
how true was that feeling of Schlegel’s that a true living Christian 
rises far higher than any ideal. 

That there may have been occasional mistakes in the conduct 
of the exploring mission party we can hardly deny, but the deep 
conscientious heart-whole desire to do the right thing, at all 
hazards, was never wanting; and the lofty simplicity of a 
character which (in his own words) had been more influenced 
for good by the General Thanksgiving than by any other earthly 
means (p. 200) should surely leave its impress on all who become 
acquainted with him through his friend’s ably-written memoir. 
We cannot close without quoting these lines as eminently 
descriptive of him :— 


‘The very gentlest of all human natures 

He joined to courage strong ; 

And love outreaching unto all God’s creatures 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 

Tender as woman, manliness, and meekness, 
In him were so allied, 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 

Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seemed nourished 
By failure and by fall; 

Still a large faith in human kind he cherished 
And in God’s love for all. 

And now he rests. His greatness and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 

And death has moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of his life!’ 
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Every Christian Englishman must deplore the state of things 
in New Zealand. Even there it would seem as if the effort to 
colonize without getting rid of the native was destined to fail. 
Good is, we are sure, stronger than evil; but still we can 
scarcely realize that it is so when we see the ‘old, old story’ of 
modern colonization faithfully reproduced in the one place where 
we had hoped that two races, both Christian, not so very dis- 
similar either in some points, might live side by side in harmony 
and gradually amalgamate to the advantage of both. Michelet, 
always fond of a hit at the English, says, that when we exter- 
minated the red men in America we destroyed the stock by 
crossing with which the breed of Anglo-Americans might have 
been vitalized. Judging from the half-caste race in Mexico, or 
even in Brazil, we feel sure that the Frenchman’s physiology is 
at fault, that no increase of energy could have been expected from 
such a process; but, physiology apart, it is very uncomfortable 
to feel that we cannot live side by side with any inferior race in 
a temperate climate, that the only reason why the Negro does not 
disappear before us is because he thrives where we cannot exist. 
New Zealand, above all places, was the glory of the missionary. 
There, about 1830, some seventeen years after Samuel Marsden, 
the wonderful Yorkshire blacksmith, then senior chaplain in 
New South Wales, had landed amongst savage cannibals, 
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churches had been built, congregations formed, native clergy 
ordained, idolatry abolished—not, us in Old Germany, and in 
the Sandwich Isles lately, by order of the chiefs, but by the will 
of the people, the chiefs in several instances remaining heathen 
to the last. Unhappily, our sad divisions at home were repro- 
duced in ‘the Britain of the South.’ The Wesleyans began 
their work in 1822. The Romanists sent a bishop in 1836 ; 
and very soon the natives entered so thoroughly into the spirit 
of party, that the usual question toa traveller seeking hospitality 
came to be, ‘ What Church do you belong to?’ and if the answer 
was unsatisfactory, the poor man had to find a lodging in the 
‘bush.’ Nay, Dr. Thompson tells us that Rauparaha’s son 
having been to England and having seen the inside of Exeter 
Hall, cried out (on his return) against the cross on the church 
at Otaki, and launched the dreaded epithet ‘ puseyite’ against 
the minister officiating there. 

It is this which has made the clergy and ministers of other 
denominations comparatively powerless in the face of recent 
events. Men in the dark ages, men whom even some Churchmen 
hesitate not to stigmatize as ‘ idolatrous priests,’ were able to 
adjust many quarrels, to temper the fury of others, to arrange at 
least a ‘ truce of God’ during which differences might be adjusted. 
It would seem as if, with all our greater light, we had lost some- 
thing more valuable than the superiority on which we pride our- 
selves. This something is unity of Church action; as it is, we 
neither act together as Christians nor as Churchmen ; and just as 
our differences render penance and general discipline impossible 
at home, even so they take the edge off all priestly exhortations 
to social and political unity in our colonies. As a body, the 
clergy have (as the settlers express it) ‘ been on the native side ;’ 
but several have spoken strongly against the Maori view of the 
question. ‘he Wesleyan missionaries, on the other hand, have 
been opposed to the natives throughout. This is just as it was 
in 1847, when our native allies (accused by the ‘rebels’ of 
fighting on our side to revenge old feuds) were nearly all Wes- 
leyans, while the Church missionaries, and above all, Archdeacon 
Williams (who had served in the navy and fought at Copen- 
hagen), were called ‘ traitors’ because Colonel Despard found it 
hard to get information from them about the enemy, and was 
even blamed by them for taking a pah on Sunday, whilst the 
poor Maories were praying outside. 

The same absence of unanimity among their ‘holy men,’ 
coupled with the general want of reverence for clergy among the 
colonists, has now again paralysed the Church in New Zealand, 
and made her all but helpless as a mediator. An ordinary clergy- 
man out there is far less looked up to by the white people about 
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him, than a heathen priest used to be in his tribe ; the consequence 
is inevitable among a people like the New Zealanders, remarkably 
quick at rating men according to their market value. 

What the clergy may be able to do in the way of calming 
evil passions and soothing minds justly incensed, now that the 
neck of the ‘rebellion’ is pretty well broken, remains to be 
seen: a great deal will depend on how and to what extent a 
division of ‘ forfeited lands’ (how the phrase reminds us of the 
‘ settlement’ of another island nearer home) is made. The New 
Zealander cannot live without tillage any more than the settler ; 
and it is not likely that the high-spirited remnant will give in 
without another effort, if we strip hen of all except the ‘ bush’ 
and the poorest soils. It is to be feared that both the settlers 
and the people at home would be very pleased to do this. We 
are wonderfully well satisfied that the war will throw the fertile 
Waikato lands into our possession. There is great difficulty to 
get up any sympathy with the Maories among professional or 
business men. A few theorists may think that we are not treat- 
ing them quite fairly ; the Aborigines’ Protection Society protest 
as in duty bound; but most of us feel towards the native New 
Zealander as the Frenchman did towards the would-be footpad, 
whose bludgeon he answered by a pistol, and to whose pathetic 
apology: ‘ Mais enfin, Monsieur, il faut vivre,’ he replied by 
the cynical sneer ‘Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.’ The Times of 
February 6th sees no necessity for the Maori’s existence, when it 
‘teaches for doctrines, to the thousands who follow it unques- 
tioningly, such mere assumptions as these :-—‘ We do not believe 
‘any policy on our part, consistent with the progress or even 
‘ the existence of the colony, would have enabled us to avoid the 
‘struggle. We have —— committed faults there, but our 
‘ policy on the whole has certainly not been wanting in con- 
‘sideration for the savages. The real grounds of quarrel lie in 
‘the antagonism of races, aspirations, and pursuits which a 
‘ civilized settlement in a barbarous land has called into exist- 
‘ence; but the latest advices give no cause for alarm. It is 
needless to notice the ignoratio elenchi in this string of assertions ; 
unhappily, the tenor of the ‘latest advices’ makes most English- 
men satisfied to take things as the 7imes represents them. 

The colonists have always been predicting that the decisive 
struggle, the war of races, must soon come. Our ‘ Pakeha- 
Maori’ has an amusing chapter on the subject: ‘It will be 
‘ “ pull Englishman pull Maori” ’ (says he) ; ‘and Heaven is for 
‘ the strongest.’ But then he omits to add that the Englishmen 
have England at their back. 

The books named at the head of our article give us a very fair 
statement of both sides of the question. Archdeacon Hadfield 
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thinks that justice is with the natives: the Pakeha-Maori is 
very careless about justice; with him (as with the Times) ‘ the 
‘ interests of the colony,’ that is, ‘ who is to have the land, or, at 
‘any rate, all but a little of the refuse,’ is the grand point; and 
this, he says, can only be decided by force. Dr. Thompson holds 
a mean between the two; he feels that wrong has often been 
done to the natives, gives instances of this, and contrasts their 
forbearance in many cases with our harshness; but he feels, 
too, that civilization must go on, and that all that can be prac- 
tically done is to keep the two races side by side in tolerable 
harmony, and to await the result—the amalgamation or absorp- 
tion of the Maories. Yet, the New Zealanders deserve a better 
fate ; one could have wished them preserved as one of the ‘ re- 
presentative races.’ They have plenty of backbone: sturdy and 
self-reliant, they are for this very reason not the easiest race in 
the world to manage. Dr. Thompson lived eleven years among 
them, married (if report tells true) a Maori wife, and evidently 
has a strong bias in their favour; yet he loves them far too well 
to describe them as impossible model. savages. Thus he sums 
up (in a strange medley of good and bad) the native character: 
‘ without genius for discovery, yet apt at acquiring the rudi- 
‘ments of learning. Vain and arrogant. Deficient in moral 
* courage. Cautious—hence the war dance ; the old Greeks, too, 
‘had to work up their courage before rushing on their foes— 
‘ Hospitable to excess; yet unkind to destitute strangers, of 
‘ whom they used to make slaves. Dirty and indolent; strong 
‘against the weak, and weak against the strong. Fond. of 
‘eloquence. Rarely word-breakers; never fulfilling promises 
‘to the ear and breaking them to the sense. Seldom thieving 
‘from one another. Having no word to express gratitude, 
* yet affectionate and capable of deep attachment—a proof of this 
‘is that of all their many ghosts, the spirits of young children 
‘ were most dreaded as specially vindictive, because they had not 
* been long enough on earth to get fond of any one. Liberal 
‘ in giving presents, but always expecting a return, and looking 
‘on presents merely as modes of trade. When mastered, 
‘ manageable as children by power well applied ; like their own 
* supple-jacks, they resist ill-directed force.’ 

‘This,’ says Dr. Thompson, ‘is a less favourable estimate 
‘ than that usually given; but it is the result of personal obser- 
‘ vation in their days of happiness and sorrow, and in their 
‘ hours of sickness and death.’ 

We surely cannot have a safer guide than one who has had 
such opportunities, and who writes in so unprejudiced a spirit ; 
and we shall certainly do better to follow Dr. Thompson through 
some of his remarks on the country itself than to plunge at 
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once into an investigation of the ‘ causes of war,’ at the risk of 
merely repeating what has been discussed over and over again 
in newspapers. We shall be more prepared to attack the much- 
vexed ‘ Taranaki question’ when we have refreshed our minds 
with a few facts about the New Zealanders and their islands. 
Dr. Thompson’s book, if it does not exhaust the subject, is very 
comprehensive. The geography of the islands, their geology, 
their climate, flora and fauna, are all treated of at length. Of 
course, many chapters are devoted to the Aborigines; and the 
‘ History of European discovery’ is fully entered into, before 
the colonization, strictly so called, is touched on. On the 
decrease of the New Zealanders and their diseases there is much 
interesting matter ; the medical and other tables in the appendix 
deserve careful study; and not the least valuable part of the 
work is a catalogue of over twenty pages, entitled ‘ Biblio- 
graphy,’ giving, in chronological order, the authorities on the 
subject. ‘Truly, New Zealand has revenged itself on us in the 
matter of literature— ‘ninety volumes, two hundred pam- 
phlets, and a hundredweight of parliamentary papers,’ was the 
amount which, five years ago, had been heaped together to 
bewilder the judgment and tax the patience of one who wished to 
learn something satisfactory about England’s farthest colony. 

Dr. Thompson’s book supplied a great want: it gave all that 
most men want to know about the matter; and it has not been 
superseded by more recent works, for the habits of the natives 
are little changed, and the present war has grown out of former 
struggles, and the disaffection of the natives is due to old 
disputes, discussed by Dr. Thompson, and still unsettled. 

Taranaki, ‘ purchased’ in 1839 by Colonel Wakefield from the 
New Zealand Company, began to be a bone of contention within 
two years after. ‘It had been bought of the wrong people’; 
the true owners had most of them been driven off or carried 
away as slaves, Christianity led to their being manumitted, 
and they flocked back to their old homes only to be driven off 
by Mr. Cook and twenty-eight special constables. Hine ille 
lachrime : whether the right to the land passed, by Maori law, 
to the conquerors, is the real point at issue: for all that fol- 
lows—W. Thompson’s protest against the sham sale of the 
Waitara block by Te Feira, our questionable repudiation of 
that unhappy contract, the consequent exultation of the natives, 
who fancied we had been frightened into what seemed like 
submission, and the present war, too (arising, as it did, from 
the excessive confidence with which our vacillating policy 
had inspired the Waikatos), all spring from that one mistake 
which Dr. Thompson does not hesitate to characterize as 
‘Colonel Wakefield’s thievish land-purchase.’ 
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Thus, the same causes are at work now which led to disturb- 
ances then. Chiefs still use the language with which Captain 
Wakefield was met at Nelson, when in 1841 he promised the 
natives presents when the settlers had got possession of the 
lands purchased by his brother: ‘ We welcome the white men, 
‘but decline their presents, lest they might be construed into 
‘ proofs that the lands were fairly bought’ (vol. ii. 41). 

We have not, indeed, yet rivalled the pretensions of the 
Companies and private ‘land sharks,’ who, when Captain Hobson 
came out as Governor in 1841, actually claimed 45,000,000 
acres (about half the entire acreage); but land is still to the 
settler in New Zealand what gold was to the Spaniard in 
America; and it seems as if the Maori must inevitably suffer 
in the struggle for it, even as the Indian did in the wild fight 
for the precious metals. 

Most of us have seen the quaint map which gives two 
hemispheres indeed, but puts London at the centre of one 
of them. It is then found that New Zealand is not far 
from the centre of the other; and, just as the London hemi- 
sphere contains the greatest amount of land which can be got 
together by any halving process, so New Zealand is in the 
midst of the greatest extent of water. Another contrast is 
that, despite our late ‘ earthquake,’ we are not much troubled 
here with subterranean agency, while there, real, destructive 
earthquakes are felt throughout, except in the extreme north and 
south. The Northern Island is full of active and extinct vol- 
canoes of every form (‘ the domes of Auvergne, the lofty craters 
of Caraccas, geysers and mud volcanoes, all occurring together’), 
while off the Middle Island (in which there are no volcanic for- 
mations) there is constant and violent submarine action throwing 
up pure bitumen, causing earthquake shocks, and raising the 
coast, so much so that in places gravel and pumice beaches have 
been lifted five feet since 1848. 

We naturally expect grand scenery in such a country ; and 
Dr. Thompson gives us our fill of wonders in the way of hot 
springs; small hot lakes in flint basins white as snow and smooth 
as glass; geysers, whose boiling water is so full of silica as 
to incrust any object thrown into them; warm, smoking plains, 
dotted with Lilliputian mud volcanoes, sulphur islands and 
sulphur springs, and (in other strata) the vast limestone caverns, 
in which the Moa’s bones have been discovered. 

When a man sees basalt crumbling away before his eyes into 
soft clay, under the influence of heat and chemical action, he 
may readily fancy he is in a newer world than the steady-going, 
quiet world to which he has been accustomed ; and when he 
finds peaks like Mount Egmont, and ranges like the Southern 
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Alps (rising in places to 13,000 feet), and coast scenery, like 
that of the ‘ thirteen fiords which run some twenty miles inland 
‘among high mountains, at the south-west corner of Middle 
‘ Island, maintaining a depth of full a hundred fathoms,’ he may 
well boast that the Pacific ‘ Alpine Club’ will have its Switzer- 
land, its Norway, and its Iceland all in one. 

As to cakeale, there were no land mammals, except two 
kinds of small bats, until the Malays, who colonized the islands, 
brought the dog, and were accompanied by the rat. Birds are 
few: we in England have 273 species; they only 83: and (as 
Mr. Bates remarks of butterflies, &c., in Brazil) the individuals 
tn most species (both of birds and plants) are few. It is a 
paradise of owls and falcons, who keep down the insectivorous 
birds to such an extent that several colonists have tried to 
introduce our sparrows and finches. Add to this that many 
kinds of birds are fast disappearing; never having been used to 
take precautions against four-footed animals, they get their 
eggs eaten by pigs, cats, &c., and trampled down by sheep and 
oxen. Their flowering-plants are few (only 450 against our 
1450); instead of natural pasture, they have the flax, and 
several kinds of small ferns, and a coarse haylike grass, which, 
however, has excellent fattening properties. Their great glory 
is the number and beauty of their trees: of these they have 
120 kinds; we only 40. Most of these, like the Australian 
trees, are evergreens, giving a peculiarly sombre charm to the 
forest scenery. The tree-ferns, lovely in form, are seldom 
found in groups, and grow best in stagnant air. All the trees 
are more or less local. The Kauri pine often rises ninety feet 
before it throws out a branch, and sometimes has a girth of 
forty feet. In the London Exhibition of 1851 a Maori got a 
prize for New Zealand woods : the Kauri, indeed, is as durable 
as Baltic pine; but (by that strange law whereby the first 
growth of plants and animals seems to follow the aborigines) it 
as said to be dying out. Of the Moas we should have spoken 
before. Professor Owen's picture of the Dinornis Elephantopus 
(drawn from the examination of a thigh bone) was so strange 
that his friends wished to suppress its publication. Further 
discoveries have, however, proved the truth of his statements; 
and the fact that there existed a wingless giant, thirteen feet 
high, with marrow instead of air in its ae bones, is now clearly 
established. Smaller birds of the same class are still occasion- 
ally seen alive in Middle Island. It is very remarkable that 
other islands (the Mauritius and Madagascar) have been the 
habitat of gigantic birds, unless we are to consider the story 
of the dodo as a fabrication. 


Of the climate of New Zealand, Dr. Thompson speaks in 
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terms of high praise: he recommends it for old Indians, and 
says that it ‘ gives the aged an ease and comfort which neither 
wealth nor skill can procure in England” Exposure out of 
doors may be ventured on during more days in the year, and 
for more hours in the day, than in any other country. The 
great amount of wind is at once the most striking peculiarity 
of the climate, and the chief cause of its healthiness. There 
are no great extremes: ‘North Island has a Paris summer 
‘ heat, tempered by a sea breeze (which must make it quite a 
‘ different thing from Paris last summer, for instance), with the 
‘ winter cold of Rome; Middle Island has a Jersey summer, 
‘and a winter like that of Montpelier.’ There are no wet 
and dry seasons; rain every fourteen days, and never for more 
than three days together; not so many inches in the year as on 
our own west coast. Maize and potatoes are seen side by side ; 
ewes lamb in midwinter, with the trifling loss of from five to ten 
per cent.; geraniums and Cape bulbs thrive in the open air. Yet 
(as in Japan) it is remarked that the scent of the flowers is far 
less strong than that of the same kinds in England, while figs, 
peaches, Xc., ripen, indeed, but are deficient in flavour. 

The natives are undoubtedly Malays. In their migration 
they appear to have passed by the groups inhabited by Oceanic 
negroes, such as the New Hebrides and Feejee Isles, and, 
beginning from Navigator's Isles, to have spread themselves 
to the south and east of that group. Dr. Thompson thinks he 
can fix the date of their arrival within certain limits. In their 
customs and mythology there are supposed traces of Hindoo 
and Jewish influence, while there is an entire absence of any- 
thing which could be due to Mahomedanism. The Hindoos, say 
the Javanese annals, first came into the Indian Archipelago a.p. 
800; the Mahomedans, we know, penetrated there in 1278. 
Between these two dates the migration must have taken place; 
and if, as the legend hints, the settlers were about 800 in number, 
they would have increased to some 100,000 in the 450 years 
which elapsed before Captain Cook came. Strangely enough, 
this is just the number at which Dr. Forster, the naturalist of 
Cook’s expedition, rated them. The native population in 1858 
was estimated at 56,000. 

The Maories are, like all Malays, fond of the sea, and exceed- 
ingly enterprising; they are fearless whalers; and till quite 
recently have sent emigrants out to other parts of Polynesia. 
Their character we have given already; in many respects it 
closely resembles that of Homer’s Greeks. They seem to have 
gone back a little in civilization since their arrival, though we 
can scarcely judge how much the improvement in the Malay of 
the west may have been due to influences arising later than the 
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date of the New Zealand migration. Shrewdness was their 
characteristic rather than intellectual power; they could not 
estimate high numbers, had little imagination, knew nothing of 
the drama, and found great difficulty in understanding the 
subject of a picture. Their rules about and were most precise: 
‘ All free persons, male and female, constituting the nation, 
‘were proprietors of the soil. No part could be alienated 
‘ without the sanction of all. . . . Land was given by one tribe 
‘to another for cultivation, but never given for ever.’ It is easy 
to form an idea what misunderstandings and heart-burnings 
must have arisen on both sides, when the ‘land sharks’ came 
to deal with a set of tribes, every man of whom was as deter- 
mined as was Naboth not to alienate for ever the inheritance 
of his fathers. Land was their only possession: ‘the indi- 
vidualization of movable property was unknown;’ hence there 
were no rich and no poor: if substance was ever amassed, it was 
only in order to be lavished in profuse hospitality. The chiefs, 
sacred, as being (like the kings of the Anglo-Saxons) descended 
from the gods, had many privileges ;* yet every free man had a 
voice in the government; and the word republic (not found in 
any Asiatic language) had two equivalents in Maori. It was 
this individual freedom which gave such a value to oratory. 
Men must be either forced or persuaded to obey; the Maori 
chiefs, like Nestor and Agamemnon, used to talk their tribes- 
men into obedience. 

Of course, every writer on New Zealand must talk about 
tabooing. Dr. Thompson compares the chief’s tapw with the 
divine right of kings and of certain priests. He says: ‘ Tapuing 
‘ seeds and fields are types of our laws for protecting out-door 
‘ property ; women tapued to men is matrimony ; tapuing the 
‘sick is analogous to quarantine orders. Every tapu relating 
‘ to the dead is a law against sacrilege; and tapuing rivers and 
‘lands to annoy enemies finds a parallel in the system of 
‘ blockade. The Maories could not have been governed without 
‘some such law: warriors submitted to the supposed decrees 
‘of the gods, who would have spurned the orders of men.’ 
Let us now see what is said about this remarkable custom by 
the Pakeha-Maori—the name we may at once explain to mean 
a European naturalized among the natives; there were many 
such when muskets, powder, tobacco, &c., had come to be 
appreciated, and yet there was not regular intercourse enough 
for the natives to manage their own trading. These men 
flourished most between 1830 and 1840—‘ Europeans, who 





1 One very uncomfortable one was that, being tapued, they could not touch 
food, and had either to be fed by slaves or else to eat their food like dogs, 
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were treated as slaves in 1820, were considered chiefs in 1830.’ 
—Pigs, potatoes, and flax were their exports; but after 1840, 
the growth of a home trade in Auckland and elsewhere rapidly 
destroyed their credit. Our Pakeha-Maori introduces the 
subject of the tapu by first explaining the muru, a strange 
custom depending on that absence of strict notions of meum 
and tuum, as regards personal property, of which we have 
spoken before. He iliens muru to be ‘a legal robbery, by 
‘ way of exacting penalty for offences voluntary or involuntary ; 
‘a sort of rough mode of enforcing damages.’ A man’s child 
falls into the fire, and is nearly burnt to death; all the wife’s 
relations, and many more, if it is a family of consequence, 
assemble to vob the unfortunate father. He hears they are 
coming, and is flattered that they come in great numbers; he 
prepares a large feast (he may as well, since the things will not 
be his own much longer); and then (after the inevitable war- 
dance on both sides) has a desperate sham-duel with the leader 
of the robbers, probably his own brother-in-law; the conflict 
ends when first blood is drawn, and then begins the plundering. 
Of course he took the first opportunity of retaliating: ‘ A nice 
* coat, obtained from the captain of a trading schooner, passed, 
‘ within a month’s time, through the hands and over the backs 
‘of six different owners, and returned, much the worse for 
‘ wear, to the original possessor ; all these transfers being made 
‘ by legal process of muru.’ The muru was the penalty also for 
accidental killing: murder (which was rare, for slaying one of 
another tribe was not murder) was punished on the Jewish 
plan, life for life; and so, as nothing was to be got by enforcing 
the law but hard blows, it mostly went unpunished. The muru 
is going out now that the natives are better supplied with 
useful tools, &c.; so that the temptation to ‘transfer property ’ 
is less. Even in the old days, our writer testifies that he never 
saw 80 little ‘unauthorized’ theft among any people, as among 
the Maori. 

The ordinary tapu was, in some respects, a sort of corrective 
of the muru: it was a kind of inherent sanctity attaching to 
the person of every chief, and communicated to everything he 
touched. This made it impossible for a warrior to carry any- 
thing on his back, it became tapu, and was henceforth of no use 
to any one but the man who had carried it. So, again, a fire 
lighted by a chief—or on which he had even blown—was of no 
use for culinary purposes, all food cooked at it would be tapu to 
him who had blown on it. If you offered a native gentleman 
a glass of water he would either break the glass or put it under 
his mat, and be exceedingly astonished at your ‘ wondering at 
the rascal’s impudence.’ ‘hen there were various kinds of 
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extraordinary tapu ; as the war-tapu, of which the following 
strange story is told:—‘ The chief was of high rank: his tapu 
‘ was increased twofold; the party halted to dine, the chief's 
‘ portion being set apart in its basket of flax leaves. When 
‘they had moved on, a troop of slaves came up with the bag- 
‘ gage; one of them, a stout fellow, who had often helped in 
‘ the wars—as the slaves constantly do—ate up what the chief 
‘had left. He had hardly finished, when a horror-stricken 
‘ fellow-slave, who had remained behind from the first party, 
‘ told him of his fatal act. The moment he heard the news he 
‘ was seized with most extraordinary cramps in the stomach, 
‘and died about sundown the same day,’ 

We are told that this effect of imagination is by no means 
uncommon. Then, again, there is the tapu from touching a dead 
body, much the same as the defilement among the Jews. Our 
author gets “ tabooed”” through picking up a skull as he is pass- 
ing a landslip which had exposed a native burying-place. His 
friends (he is travelling with a party of Maories) set him his 
supper apart; according to rule he ought to gnaw at it or else 
submit to be fed, anyhow he must not touch it with his hands 
—the most offending and polluted part. He, however, breaks 
through all ceremony, takes out his knife and eats his food as 
usual. The Maories break up their camp at once ‘ for fear he 
‘might walk in amongst them in the night when they were 
‘asleep and be-devil them all.’ He makes his way home, but 
finds not a soul there; his whole establishment, being natives, 
have fled in dismay. He has to do as best he can in solitude 
for four days. Then a famous priest comes to him mumbling 
an incantation, offers him a baked yam, and while he is eating 
goes on with the disenchantment. ‘ Here was I, an unworthy 
‘ but believing member of the Church of England as by Parlia- 
‘ ment established, knuckling down abjectly to the ministration 
‘ of a ferocious old cannibal, high-priest of Satan himself.’ The 
pakeha has been living in his kitchen, the pots, pans, knives, 
forks, indeed whole furniture of which has to be thrown out 
and broken up. ‘“ Now strip,” says the wizard, ‘“ He doesn’t 
‘ mean to give me five dozen, does he?” thought I, and I made a 
‘ furious pugilistic demonstration, accompanied with much abuse, 
‘ delivered fortunately in my mother tongue, ‘“ Boy,” said the 
‘ old priest quietly, “don’t go mad. No one will ever come near 
‘ you while you have on those clothes. You will be miserable 
' ed alone. And what will anger do for you?”’ He strips; 
the clothes are buried with the broken pots, pans, &c., in a 
thicket some way off. The same night all the household come 
flocking in; and by-and-by our author is able to steal back the 
knives and spoons, as they had not been broken; but he has to 
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build a new kitchen; and for a long while his servants look 
rather askance at him. 

So much for the tapu: of the New Zealand theogony, Dr. 
Thompson gives a very interesting account. Maui is the Maori 
Prometheus, who, ‘ unable to prevent the sun going down, tied 
‘it to the moon; hence, when the sun sets, the moon is pulled 
‘ up at the other side of the earth.’ The following reminds us 
of Hesiod’s xpiwe 5é wip: ‘When Maui had fished up the 
‘ original island of the Maories, one of the gods set it on fire. 
‘ Torrents of rain, however, quenched the flame ; but the sparks 
‘ took refuge in certain trees, whence fire has ever since been 
‘ obtained by rubbing the wood together.’ 

‘The office of chief and priest were generally united and 
‘hereditary’: their prayers were in a forgotten tongue, and 
were taught to their children in solitary places in the dead of 
the night. The priests baptized the infants, tattoed the young 
people, interpreted omens, saw visions.’ ‘ They were not rogues,’ 
says Dr. Thompson; ‘they believed in their own powers, and 
‘ (“ spending most of their time in intellectual exercises !"’) were 
‘ naturally the most intelligent men in the country.’ 

The Pakeha, too, has a good deal to say about these priests. 
Oracles (according to him) seem much the same in Maori land 
as they were at Delphi or Dodona ; ‘he will return, and yet not 
return, the answer to an inquiry about a lost chief, is fulfilled 
by his being found in a dying stave six months after, and 
brought home a corpse. A tribe are going out to war; will 
success attend them? ‘A desolate country! a desolate country!’ 
moans the oracle, ambiguous as the response to Croesus or to 
Pyrrhus. They are in high glee, thinking the enemy’s country 
will be desolated; but they are all slain, and the miserable 
remnant of their tribe has its land made desolate. These 
oracles, we read, are still consulted in spite of Christianity— 
nay, even at times by some Europeans; and our author gives 
some very curious ‘ coincidences’ which almost make one ask, 
‘Can the devil speak truth?’ 

New Zealand is the last place in the world to which one 
would think of going for spirit-rapping, and yet here we find, in 
full force, the custom of evoking the departed soul and submit- 
ting it to divers questionings. Ventriloquism is apparently the 
means of deception employed in this case by the priests. Our 
author ‘assists’ at several of these scenes, in which the wildly 
sentimental is strangely mingled with the ludicrous. ‘ Have 
you seen my sister?’ anxiously cries a woman from a corner of 
the room. ‘Yes.’ ‘Tell her my love is great towards her, and 
never will cease.’ ‘ Yes, I will tell... The woman bursts into 
tears; the Pakeha feels a strange swelling of the chest, but is 
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relieved by the next utterance, ‘ Give my large tame pig to the 
priest,’ which (though it reminds us of more than one Irish story) 
does not disenchant the native audience. ‘Is it you? truly is 
‘it you? aue,aue. They restrain me; wonder not that I have 
‘ not followed you, but I goto you. The sun shall not rise, the 
‘ sun shall not rise ; aue, aue.’? So speaks the betrothed of the 
young chief whose spirit has been called up. She is carried 
out fainting ; but, by-and-by, while all are busy with the spirit, 
she gets a musket, makes a noose from the trigger to her foot, 
- the muzzle to her breast, and blows herself to pieces. 

ust so, ages before 8. Patrick, it is likely many an Irish 
‘wake’ was saddened by the like tragedy, many a Morna of 
the raven locks followed thus wildly to spirit-land the Bran or 
Comhal of her choice. 

By the way, let us hope that the names, New Leinster, New 
Ulster, &c. (given, Dr. Thompson tells us, by the first governor 
—an Irishman, and now almost disused), are not prophetic. Better 
that the Maories should disappear quietly than that they should 
remain as the native Celt has done in Ireland, distinct from, 
though side by side with the newcomers. One Tipperary in the 
world is enough: we do not want another, even at the other end 
of the Pacific. In one point, at any rate, the Maori differs alto- 
gether from the typical Irishman ; so far from loving fighting 
for fighting’s sake he is very slow to come to blows, needing 
(as we remarked) the ‘ Dutch courage excited by the war- 
dance,’ and fighting (when nothing else will avail) from a sense 
of honour and to keep up the dignity of the tribe. It is this 
tribal solidarité which has caused much of trouble between 
natives and settlers. A Maori tribe realizes, though mostly for 
evil, what S. Paul loves to describe e* the mark of the Christian 
body—‘ every one members one of another.’ Our Saxon self- 
reliant habits have pretty well destroyed our sympathy with 
a feeling which, in the Highlands, at any rate lasted till the ’45, 
and which is still supposed to guide the conduct of Scotchmen 
in all parts of the world. 

A war-dance must have been a grand sight: while dancing, 
they sang pans, of which Dr. eae gives examples ; 
such as— 

* Hug close : 
Fling out (é.e. arms and legs), 
That may flee 
Away the seal 
To a distance 
In order to gaze 
This way. 
Yes : yes: yes.’ 
And one much more ambitious, ending with— 
GG2 
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‘You see how the brave, 
Like the lofty exulting crests of the billows, 
Are coming on. 
They yield. They yield. O fame!’ 
By the way, the picture of a war-dance, which fronts the title 
age in vol i., destroys any ideal we might have formed of New 
Fealand manly beauty. Were it not for the portrait of Heke’s 
wife in vol. ii. it would be difficult to believe that the daughters 
and sisters of those hideous dancers could have the rare grace 
which it seems they not uncommonly have. 

In connexion with the ‘ Dutch-courage ’ notion, Dr. Thompson 
remarks that their speeches before battle never have a word 
about present peril, and the alternative of victory or death ; they 
are full of ‘the past glories of the tribe, the favour of the gods, 
the blood that has to be avenged,’ &c. 

A Maori battle in the old time seems to have been ‘ running 
a muck’ on a grand scale. Rallying was all but impossible ; 
one engagement generally settled a campaign ; ‘ they came on in 
‘ fits of temporary madness, and fled if victory was not won 
‘ before the consequent depression.’ (Thompson, vol. i. 126.) 
Sometimes, however, men stood their ground like Spartans. 
Thus the Pakeha-Maori describes the last struggle of a hundred 
and fifty picked men of the Ngati Kuri tribe, who, making a 
raid southward, are surprised by a multitude of hostile tribes :— 


‘Having feasted and rejoiced at Tuhua, they sail for Motite. This world 
is too small for them. They thought to make the name of Kuri strike 
against the skies ; but in the morning the sea is covered with war canoes, 
. . . Fight now, O Ngati Kuri, not for victory, no, nor for life. Think 
only now of wtz (satisfaction in death), for your time is come. That which 
you have dealt to many you shall now receive. Fight! fight! for your tribe 
shall be exterminated, but ye must leave a name. . . . Twice their own 
number had the Kuri slain ; and then Tiki Whenua, their chief, still living, 
saw around him his dead and dying tribe. A handful of bleeding warriors 
still resisted—a last and momentary struggle. He thought of the wtu; it 
was great. He thought of the ruined remnant of the tribe at home, and 
then he remembered—horrid thought—that ere next day’s setting sun he 
and all the warriors of his tribe would be baked and eaten. A cannon 
was close at hand—a nine-pound carronade. They had brought it in 
the canoes. Hurriedly he filled it half full of powder, seized a long fire- 
brand, placed his breast to the mouth, and fired it with his own hand. Tiki 
Whenua, good night.’ 


Human sacrifices were not unknown; our Pakeha gives a 
horrible story of a chief, who, pressed hard in battle, devotes his 
son to the war-demon, and cuts out the lad’s heart before his 
men as an offering; ‘then he and his tribe, with the fury of 
* despair and the courage of fanatics, rushed on the foe, defeated 
‘them with terrific slaughter, and the war-demon had much 
‘ praise, and many men were eaten.’ 

When we read of the horrible scenes which followed a battle ; 
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the basket of flesh sent to any chief’s son who was not present, 
or to his eldest daughter if he had no sons ;* the preserved heads 
stuck round the village stockade to be periodically insulted ; we 
cannot but feel that, grievous and humiliating though the present 
war is, a work has been done in New Zealand exactly parallel to 
that which turned the wild Britons, with their wicker idols and 
cruel rites, into the men who won the Hallelujah Victory. 
Human flesh was never eaten in time of peace (it made the 
eater ‘tapu’) unless, indeed, as Dr. Thompson hints, there was 
a sort of Maori ‘ Crypteia,’ whereby slaves were occasionally, 
from political motives (!), transferred to the stomachs of their 
owners. 

But we must not linger more among the old Maories. One 
remarkable point was the number of vegetable substances which 
they used for food. The general adoption of putrid food (to 
which Dr. Thompson attributes much of their present scrofula) 
took place after the maize and the potato had driven out the 
more wholesome yams and fern-root. Their mechanical skill was 
considerable; the results, considering their tools, were perfectly 
marvellous. A large canoe was a work of art, and took many 
years for its completion. Their most extraordinary device was 
a sharp stick, worked by two strings, and furnished with a sort 
of fly-wheel, by which Dr. Thompson says they drilled holes in 
the hard greenstone of which they made their meris. Their flax 
mats, some close and firm like armour, others soft and silky as 
cashmere, have almost ceased to be manufactured. This flax 
was one great cause of their diminution in numbers; they actually 
worked themselves to death in preparing it, in order to barter 
it for the much-coveted (nay, after a short time, necessary) 
musket. Half a ton of cleaned flax had to be given for a musket, 
half a ton more for the needful ammunition; if any tribe did not 
get sufficient muskets, extermination was their doom at the hands 
of their countrymen who did possess them ; and all this flax had 
to be scraped by hand with a shell, morsel by morsel, half a quarter 
of an ounce at a time. While working at this killing rate in the 
flax swamps they had to neglect their food crops, and so to ex- 
citement and over-work was added insufficient nourishment. 

Our author confesses that of late this decrease has been 
checked in some districts, indeed, that the natives are ‘ better fed, 
clothed, and in some degree better lodged than in past years ;’ 
he sees the plough running where he once saw the pointed stick 
poking the ground, but he does not believe the improvement 
will be permanent; ‘it exists chiefly in a few districts, and is 





' Except in this case women could never taste human Jesh. The object here 
was to transmit the chief's honours unbroken to his posterity. 
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‘not the result of providence, economy, or industry ; but of a 
‘ train of temporary circumstances favourable to the natives.’ 
He does not think highly of the present generation of Maories ; 
they are ‘a stunted, tobacco-smoking, grog-drinking, psalm- 
‘ singing, special-pleading, shilling-hunting, set of wretches ; not 
‘ above one in a dozen of whom would know how to cut up a 
‘man secundum artem.’ Of the older men he says he has met 
some ‘on whom nature had plainly stamped the mark of noble, 
‘ polite and brave, self-sacrificing, patient, forbearing, and affec- 
‘ tionate in their families. And they had grown up amidst 
‘ circumstances most unfavourable to develop these special good 
* qualities.’ 

We have so often looked at New Zealand from the missionary 
point of view that it is startling to take up a book like this, in 
which (we believe) the word missionary never once occurs. Of 
course our Pakeha gives no serious opinion as to the future of 
the natives ; he looks at everything from the unchristian muscular 
point of view. He is a sort of Guy Livingstone of the South 
Seas, dashing on over facts and fancies, truths and prejudices ; 
writing now like ‘ Eéthen,’ now like Mr. Dickens in his ‘ Notes 
of Travel, but always with an effort to be either thrilling or 
jocular. 

His closing words are worth quoting; they show that he 
clearly foresaw the struggle, which (unless they are sadly belied) 
the colonists have had so great a hand in hastening on :— 


‘I belong to both parties, and I don’t care a straw which wins ; but I am 
sure we shall have fighting. Men must fight, or else what are they made 
for? . . . Hurrah for the Maori! we shall drive the Pakeha into the sea, 
and send the /aw after them! If we can, do it we are right; and if they 
beat us they will be right too. God save the Queen. So now, take notice, 
I conclude with good advice to both parties—“ Be brave, that you may live.” 
VeRBUM SaPIENmI,’ 


On one point his evidence corroborates Dr. Thompson’s: it is 
not the fire-water (the Maories are on the whole a temperate race) 
‘nor even European diseases which have thinned the population so 
much as the change of life consequent on the introduction of the 
musket. Their old pahs were all on hills, whence they came 
down to till their fields, war-club in one hand and digging tool 
in the other. Of course the journey to and fro was as vexatious 
to them as it is to many an English labourer whose work lies 
where the squire ‘don’t like cottages;’ so that as soon as the 
new weapon enabled them to keep the foe at a distance they 
moved to the rich lowlands, and now constantly build in swamps, 
where their huts (bad enough on the hills, full as they are of 
rotting rushes, and heated like ovens at night), become mere 
fever dens, 
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There is one very bad point about the Pakeha: the thoroughly 
‘colonia!’ way in which he makes light of native land titles and 
tribal rights, as if they were mere pretexts for extortion, put 
forward by greedy schemers. His own ‘ experience’ is so impu- 
dently amusing that we must quote it at length :— 


‘I now purchased a piece of land. I really can’t tell from whom, for 
there were about fifty claimants, every one of whom assured me that the 
other forty-nine were “humbugs.” Their titles were various: one man 
said his ancesters had killed off the first owners ; another said his ancestors 
had driven off the second party ; another, who seemed to be listened to 
with more respect than ordinary, declared that his ancestor had been the 
first possessor of all, and had never been ousted, and that this ancestor was 
a huge lizard that lived in a cave on the land many ages ago ; and, sure 
enough, there was the cave to prove it. Then there were an immense 
number of secondary claims—a sort of latent equities—which had lain 
dormant till it was known the Pakeha had his eye on the land. One man 
required payment because his ancestors, he affirmed, had exercised the 
right of catching rats on it. Another claimed because his grandfather had 
been murdered on the land; and another (as I am a veracious Pakeha) 
because Ais grandfather had committed the murder. Then half the country 
claimed payments of various value, from one fig of tobacco to a musket, on 
account of a certain ancient burying-ground which was on the land, and in 
which every one almost had had relatives buried in old times.’ 


This burying-ground he is to fence round, and leave unused ; 
he agrees to do so when the exact boundaries are made out, 
which, of course, could not be done. At last, after three months 
negotiation, he tells them he has made up his mind not to have 
the land, when all the claimants agree to demand a certain 
quantity of goods, to be divided amongst themselves after—all 
except one old man, ‘ who persisted in declaring that he, and he 
‘alone, was the rightful owner; but as he did not prove his 
‘ claim to my satisfaction, and had no one to back him, 1 of course 
‘gave him nothing. He, nevertheless, asserted his claim about 
‘once a month for five-and-twenty years, till at last he died of 
‘old age.’ The Land Commissioners, ‘ part and parcel of the 
‘new inventions which had come up when the first governor 
‘ arrived, and which still are a trouble to the land,’ worry him 
about his title, hear his speech, charging him at the rate of one 
farthing and one-twentieth for every word he spoke, and make him 
pay five shillings for calling each of his witnesses into court, and 
five shillings more for ‘examining’ each of them. They then 
tell him he is ‘a damned infernal clever fellow,’ give him a fresh 
title (they take it away after some years to give him a better, 
which he says he has not got yet), and leave him under a strong 
conviction that Magna Charta, which says ‘Justice shall not be 
sold,’ is outrageously broken in the Queen’s Courts out in New 
Zealand. 

All this may do for those-whose oracle is the Times and who 
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believe that the modern Civis Romanus has a right to force the 
sale of anything anywhere, and then to give just what he thinks 
fit for it. But just as we can estimate the worth of our author’s 
sneer against the Land Commission—that offspring of an honest 
endeavour to stand between the native and the land-sharking 
colonist—so we may be sure men like Sir W. Martin, Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Swainson, and so many more, are right in assigning the 
greatest importance to the native ideas about land. The evi- 
dence of Archdeacon Hadfield (a missionary of twenty-seven 
years’ standing) before Sir G. Grey in 1845 is decisive on this 
point : ‘The sale of land, to be valid, must be effected by the 
‘ chief of the tribe and all the chiefs of the various hapus (clans 
‘ forming the tribe) acting together.” Mr. Fox says: ‘ Occupa- 
tion, cultivation, &c., gives a right of separate ownership as 
against other individuals of the tribe, but it does not confer the 
right of absolute alienation.’ Sir W. Martin says: ‘ Every 
cultivator is a member of some community and not free to deal 
with his land independently of that community.’ He quotes the 
native proverb: ‘ Women and land are the destroyers of men, to 
show the value attached by the Maories to those customs which 
the Pakeha laughs at, and which the colonists in general have 
too often ignored. Finally, the Board appointed by Governor 
Browne in 1856 to report on the state of native affairs, finds 
‘that though near Auckland land has-been sold by individual 
‘ natives, the consent of the tribe having been obtained afterwards, 
‘ still generally there is no such thing as an individual claim, clear 
* and independent of the tribal right. As to our Pakeha’s jokes 
about the lizard and the burying-ground, every resident must be 
aware of the native belief that the souls of deified ancestors often 
enter the bodies of lizards or guanas—the bravest warrior 
trembles when the word ngarara (lizard) is uttered; while 
burying-places are sacred—many of the old cannibal massacres 
having been caused by ships’ crews insisting on using the wooden 
fences, &c., of such places;* and as to buying up these rights, 
almost all crimes and breaches of tapu appear to have had their 
fixed compensation, just as among the Anglo-Saxons there was 
a tariff for offences, and among the Irish Celts every man had 
his eric or price. 

The early voyagers certainly did not treat the Maories 
well. Captain Cook, full of unjust petty suspicions about 
theft, killed ten and wounded many more on his first visit. 


‘ 
7 
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1 Notably the slaughter of Marion du Fresne, and twenty-seven men, in 1772. 
The French (Wewis they are called) have got a bad character among the Maories. 
In connexion with this massacre, Dr. Thompson explains that such proceedings 
cannot be called treacherous, being in strict accordance with the laws and practice 
of the people. ‘hey were bound at whatever risk to avenge the insult to their 
sacred places, else divine vengeance would surely fall on themselves. 
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The only native who appears to have stolen anything was 
shot dead from the ship as he was paddling off. Several chiefs 
investigated this affair, and decided that he deserved his fate and 
must not be revenged. Soon after, Cook landed and traded as 
if nothing had happened. ‘ Would his crew have acted thus’ 
(asks Dr. Thompson) ‘ if one of them had been slain?’ Indeed 
the summary of events given by Dr. T. forces on us his own 
melancholy conclusion ‘that on many occasions the savages 
‘ acted like civilized men and the Christians like savages.’ De 
Surville burns, without provocation, the village where his sick 
had been carefully tended, and carries off the chief. The 
Norfolk Island settlers send in 1793 a ship to kidnap natives 
who should teach them how to make cloth and mats of the wild 
flax. When muskets grew to be necessary for the existence of 
a tribe, a degrading traffic in heads sprang up—flax-dealers 
buying them for European museums, and natives stealing them 
from cemeteries (where chiefs’ heads were preserved to be 
brought out at grand burial feasts), and not seldom killing slaves 
to procure them.’ After the captain of the Boyd had by twice 
cruelly flogging a sick chief on board his vessel provoked the 
‘massacre of the Boyd’ (which, like most other murders on both 
sides, was revenged on the wrong persons) matters grew worse : 
‘in the three years ending 1817 A eerren natives were slain by 
‘ Europeans in the Bay of Islands alone.’ Maories were enticed 
on board and then landed among a hostile tribe; one trader is 
accused of having given a chief corrosive sublimate to poison his 
foes at a peace-banquet (Thompson, i. 252). Many of both 
sexes were carried off by whalers; while the state of things at 
Kororareka (where chiefs lived in affluence by pimping for the 
crews of whale ships, and Pomare kept in 1832 a harem of 
ninety-six slave-girls for this vile work) is even less creditable 
to European influence than the increase of wars and murders 
consequent on the introduction of fire-arms. 

Dr. Thompson comforts himself in medical style by arguing 
that in the long run muskets have lessened tribe-quarrels, because 
now the mad frenzy of the old mé/ée is wanting, while gunshot 
wounds cripple oftener than they kill, and the sight of maimed 
wretches hobbling about, and suffering great agony from unex- 
tracted balls must have had a pacifying effect. 

On the whole, humiliating is the only epithet which properly 
characterizes the results of European influence in New Zealand 
up to 1840, the date of the Treaty of Waitangi. Nor can we 
read with much complacency the long chapter devoted to 
‘travelled natives ;’ their visits to Sydney or to England proved 





1 Evidence of Rev. Mr. Yate, ‘ Parl. Papers,’ 1838. 
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to them that we were stronger, but nothing more. Hongi, the 
greatest chief who came to England, came in 1820, when the 
great war (so lately ended) and the Queen’s trial divided public 
attention. From both he learnt what store to set by Christian 
profession ; and, on his return, he sold all his presents, except a 
suit of mail which George IV. had given him; bought 300 
muskets, and set about exterminating his enemies wholesale. 

We are thankful when Dr. Thompson begins to speak of 
missions. Amid so much influence for evil it is cheering to turn 
to something of which the effect has been undeniably good. He 
rather underrates missionary work, and certainly does not cloak 
the weaknesses of the workers. Their dabbling in land, their 
opposition to immigrants, their extraordinary requests that 
‘land-dealings with the natives should be made through their 
‘intervention,’ their disputes, the idleness and torpor in many 
Christian villages—are brought out in strong relief.* 

The transition state was a state of much confusion ; the restrain- 
ing dread of the tapu being done away, and no higher principle 
having yet grown up. On one occasion, a horrible massacre 
was perpetrated by Christians on a heathen tribe, to whom they 
came literally extending the hand of fellowship and then brain- 
ing them with concealed tomahawks. Still the most unwilling 
witness cannot withhold their meed of praise from the men who 
have wrought such a change as has undoubtedly been wrought 
in the islands. In Dr. Thompson’s words, ‘ the civilizing in- 
‘ fluence and blessings which Christianity has conferred cannot 
* be weighed in the scales of the market. . . . Bishop Selwyn’s 
‘ mission-voyages through the South Seas, and his plan for 
‘ instructing boys from the various islands, are making this once 
* cannibal land the Iona of the Southern hemisphere.’ (i. 331.) 
Archdeacon Hadfield’s testimony is worth quoting ; with all who 
know anything of the writer, it will have very great weight. 
He writes (‘A Sequel to one of England’s Little Wars,’ p. 12) :— 


‘I have laboured for twenty-two years amongst them, and I take this 
opportunity of saying that I never, before the war broke out, was so 
thoroughly convinced of the deep hold the Christian religion had taken of 
those under my charge as I have been since that event. I behold men 
deeply convinced of the injustice of our cause, amazed that people, born and 
educated in the midst of Christianity, can be guilty of such premeditated 
wickedness, and tempted to think that Christianity, if such be its fruits, 
may be a sham after all. These men cannot bring themselves to believe 
that the Creator and Redeemer of men will allow such iniquity to prosper. 
They wait on him,’ 





1 ‘These “ land-sharking ” missionaries were like the butcher’s dog, who, unable 
to keep off the village curs, cried, “ Well, I may as well have my share of the 
meat.” The Church Missionaries claimed 216,000 acres, and got 66,000.— 
Vol. ii. 157, 
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This strong language (which has only found an echo among 
us in one or two excellent letters of Professor Goldwin Smith 
to the Daily News) may well serve to divide our review of New 
Zealand as it was, from the very few remarks which we shall 
make on New Zealand as it is. We can scarcely do more than 
indicate a few authorities: the subject demands and deserves an 
article to itself. We all know something about the unjust pur- 
chase on the Waitara, the partial amende, and the breach of faith 
connected therewith, leading to the counter-retention of the 
Tataraimaka block by the natives ‘until we should fulfil our 
engagement, and entirely give up the Waitara. Then come 
quibbles about right of way, met on our part by armed occu- 
pation ; and then the strange act of Governor Grey, in repu- 
diating, during a war, all that his predecessor had done about 
the Waitara purchase, and declaring it to have been illegal. 
This act, it is to be feared, lowered our prestige in the eyes of 
the natives. Indeed, the shifting policy to which they have been 
subject, must have shown them that we never knew our own 
minds in regard to them. Mr. Fox says, ‘the natives have lost 
‘all confidence in the Governor and his Commissioners. But 
‘ they have not lost confidence in the colonists.’ They certainly 
know what to expect from men whose policy is at any rate con- 
sistent, to whom a war has always brought increase of territory, 
and (what to some of them is as valuable) a stimulus to trade 
of all kinds from the presence of British troops. Mr. Fox takes 
the moderate colonial view of the matter. He recognises fully 
the illegality of the old Waitara purchase—~‘ left to ‘Mr. Parris, 
‘a sub-commissioner, who was daily under pressure from the 
‘ settlers at Taranaki, and was hurried by them into this incom- 
‘ plete transaction, without even visiting the home of the larger 
‘ part of Wiremu Kingi’s tribe.’ His grand point is that the 
House of Representatives ought to have investigated and settled 
the matter. He animadverts on the ‘startling ignorance’ of 
Mr. M‘Lean, the Head Land-Purchase Commissioner, and on 
the wilful blindness of Governor Browne; and advocates that 
non-interference policy which the Home Government adopted 
in the memorable despatch sent last year to Governor Grey. 

As to the advisableness, or even fairness (to the natives) of 
that despatch, it is very difficult to form a just conclusion. Our 
Governors had made mistakes; by quarrels with the colonists 
they had brought matters almost to a dead lock. It must always 
be very hard to.manage from Downing Street a dependency on 
the other side of the world, containing such heterogeneous ele- 
ments; but then England accepted the difficulty when she put 
the island under her government, and by the treaty of Waitangi 
the Queen of England expressly ‘extended to the natives the 
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royal protection.’ The first result of the Duke of Newcastle’s 
non-intervention policy has been the passing of this Confiscation 
Act, against which the Aborigines’ Protection Society have just 
pee. and which was proposed in the Lower House of 

epresentatives by the Minister for Native Affairs (1), the officer 
whose duty it is to protect the interests of the Maories. If this 
Act passes, it will be to England’s deep disgrace. A confis- 
cation policy is always a mistake, unless it 1s carried out by 
extermination. The different condition of Scotland and Ireland 
is in great measure due to the one having been the chosen home 
of confiscation, while the other has always preserved its native 
landowners. The terms of this Bill are more than usually 
unjust, for it deals also with the land of loyal natives, who are 
entirely unrepresented in the House of Assembly. ‘This is the 
fault of our policy towards these unhappy people ; we have been 
selfishly one-sided in carrying out the Government decrees re- 
garding them. The Waitangi treaty stipulates for their full rights 
as British subjects: we have kept them to the duties, but have 
denied them the privileges of fellow-subjects. They have known 
our Governors chiefly as ‘ authorized land-jobbers’ (Mr. Fox) ; 
‘in many parts of the country there has been no indication of 
‘the Queen’s sovereignty; the natives scarcely knew the 
‘ Government, except as a purchaser of land’ (Sir W. Martin) ; 
English law they saw mainly employed to collect debts for 
Pakeha creditors, and to avenge the settlers in their quarrels, 
while it left the natives utterly lawless in their own disputes. 
Unrepresented and helpless, feeling that the ‘ Native Minister’ 
was worse than useless, the Maories, about 1856, began to 
shape out for themselves a scheme of government. They had 
long been hungering for some satisfactory authority which the 
Pakehas either could not or would not supply; the Provincial 
Councils of the settlers gave them a pattern; and hence arose 
the ‘ King movement’—not at all intended as an attempt at 
independence, but as an effort after peace and order. ‘I want 
‘ order and laws (said W. Thompson) ; a king could give these 
‘ better than a governor. A governor never does anything except 
‘ when a Pakeha is killed. We are allowed to fight and kill each 
‘ other as we please. A king would end these evils’ (Sir W. 
Martin, p. 97). Colonel Browne himself bears witness to the 
need for some organized native Government :—‘ A much larger 
‘ staff will be required if the Government really undertakes the 
‘ civilization of the Maories. At present, the Governor has no 
‘means of communicating with them but through the Mission- 
‘aries and the very few settlers who are willing to enter the 
‘ native service. .. . Some of the most populous districts have 
*‘ never been visited by an officer of Government. The residents 
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‘here have never felt that they are subjects of the Queen’. . . 
(Memorandum, May, 1861). 

Sir W. Martin’s language is still more decided :—‘ The King 
‘ movement is (except in the unfortunate ambiguity of the name) 
‘one which the Government should welcome as a godsend 
‘rather than attempt to crush as an enemy. Any fusion of 
‘the two races into one system of Government is at present 
‘impossible. The establishment of separate institutions for 
‘the native race is the only alternative’ (Memorandum to 
Governor Browne, May, 1861). 

We did not welcome the movement as a godsend, and the 
present war has been the result of our mingled vacillation 
and obstinacy. ‘The natives have been guilty of several out- 
rages: we give them so far their privilege of British subjects in 
that when they forcibly resist encroachment we call them 
‘ rebels,’ and treat them as such; when they carry out their war 
system (after giving us due notice of what we may expect, by 
‘declaring war’) we call them murderous savages ; and colonial 
papers coolly propose to bring in bloodhounds to hunt them out 
of the bush. ‘The strife is not equal: we put them on the same 
footing as ourselves, and insist on their acting like us who have 
had ages of intercourse with civilized and Christian Europe to 
tame down our ferocity. We do not judge the bloody deeds of 
the Merovingians or Saxons under the Heptarchy by modern 
rules. We can palliate the cruel massacre of S. Brice’s day, and 
find excuses for the later atrocities of border warfare ; but the 
Maori is a ‘ treacherous murderer,’ because he meets the shells 
and rifles and gunboats, which he pes ord thinks it not par- 
ticularly ‘fair’ for us to employ against him, by conduct 
which, on his system, is perfectly justifiable. 

Whether this grand capture at Rangariri will end the war or 
not seems to depend very much on ourselves. If we carry out our 
confiscation plan, we may find that (as W. Thompson’s brother 
said, in 1861) ‘ New Zealand is now one, and the Maories are de- 
termined to die rather than see its nationality destroyed.’ (Parl. 
Papers for 1861.) The Christchurch Press, for December, 1863, 
stigmatizes the Lands Bill as iniquitous, and asks, ‘Could a 
* goad have been devised which was more certain to drive even 
‘ friendly natives to utter desperation? . . . And to think that 
‘this is the first bill which goes home, after we have got the 

power we so long clamoured for, of fully controlling the 
‘ Maories without any intervention from Downing Street.’ It 
appears that to take Meremere, without capturing a single 
native, cost fully a million; judging from this we may count 
the expense of a ‘ war of extermination’ in a country which has 
been compared to a ‘ succession of natural Sebastopols.’ There 
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is also for those with whom it has any influence, the considera- 
tion urged so eloquently by Archdeacon Hadfield: ‘ Is this to be 
‘ the issue of our endeavours, to establish Christianity among one 
‘ of the most intelligent and tractable of races? Are we in the 
‘ middle of the nineteenth century to confess to the whole 
‘ civilized world that our Christianity and our civilization have 
‘ given us no advantage over these people, but that of a more 
‘ scientific use of material force? Is the pride of Englishmen 
‘to stop all sympathy with a race but recently emerging from 
‘ barbarism, because it possesses qualities too nearly resembling 
‘ their own—because it repudiates degradation, and refuses to 
* be submissively trampled under foot?’ If so, we may as well 
confess at once that all our elaborate enactments, our ‘ native 
department,’ &c., are mere pretence, devices solely for creating 
offices and providing salaries. If the confiscation is to receive 
Royal assent, it would almost seem that the Maories might as 
well have gone rapidly, like the Five Nations, or the wretched 
aborigines of Tasmania, as to be ‘ put out’ by the slower but 
no less unfailing ‘ process of law.’ 

It ought to have taken a great deal of misconduct on the part 
of these natives to put the Government, which had professedly 
taken them in hand for their protection, in the false position of 
being their exterminator. They must have been puzzled last 
summer to hear Governor Grey declaring, ‘Am I not the 
father of you all?’ at the same time that he was sending for 
more troops. There is something very touching in their appeal 
from the Governor to their great mother the Queen. It re- 
minds us of the letters of Red Indians on similar occasions: the 
parallel is worked out at length by Mr. Swainson in the case of 
the natives of New England. 

Mr. Swainson is also very strong on the inequality of the legis- 
lation; the natives having (as we said) the duties, but not the 
rights, of English subjects. To mention only one point: the 
Maori is utterly wnrepresented. It was at first intended that 
every occupier of land should be qualified to vote at the election 
of members of the Colonial Legislature. But then no one could 
vote who had not a Crown title, and so ‘natives who occupied 
land in common as tribes or communities’ were ruled not to be 
qualified as electors by such occupation. ‘It has heen since ad- 
‘mitted by the Colonial Department that the New Zealand 
‘ Constitution was framed in forgetfulness of the large native 
* tribes within the dominions in which it was intended to apply.’ 
That is, in plain English, the war (of which its costliness is in 
this case the least important item), and all the heart-burnings 
between native and colonist, and the terrible collapse of our 
model ‘ civilized and Christianized state ’—all are due to red- 
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tape and official ignorance. It is the old story: the Englishman 
takes his cricket with him wherever he goes, and his English 
law likewise; he did so in Ireland, transplanting thither a 
system which has taken root indeed, but grown all crooked, 
owing to the way in which it was planted; he did so in India, 
and people used to prefer (when Oude was independent) slipping 
over the border to live under the uncertainties of Eastern des- 
potism, rather than face the white man’s complex law ; he does 
so in New Zealand, and talks of Crown titles, and trespass, and 
ejectment, and all the jargon of conveyancing, to natives who 
never looked on land as individual possession. 

Church in New Zealand pleases Mr. Swainson better than 
State; ‘though based only on the principle of voluntary com- 
* pact (!) the measures of the General Conference promise to be 
‘ productive of useful results.’ Provincial synods are active; 
there is a plentiful admixture of ‘the lay element.’ ‘ A synod 
‘is being formed in the native diocese of Waiapu, under Bishop 
‘ Williams; several of the clerical members will be native 
‘deacons, and the whole of the lay representatives will be 
‘ natives; and the proceedings will be conducted in the Maori 
‘language.’ We are a little curious to know what effect recent 
affairs may have had on the discussions of this native synod. 
One thing is certain, whether they make good deacons or not, 
the Maories can quote Scripture, and tell us about Ahab and 
Naboth, and quote the example of the Twelve Tribes desiring a 
king, and (when the Governor says, ‘ children should obey their 
parents’) can answer that ‘parents must not provoke their 
chiidren to wrath.’ 

Now, nothing ‘provokes to wrath’ so surely as injustice 
wrought, not by the armed violence of a foe, but by the 
mingled craft and intimidation of a pretended friend; Mr. 
Swainson’s remarks on this point may help us to form an esti- 
mate of those feelings among the Maories which led to the 
present war. 


‘It is’ (says he) ‘humiliating to have to record that a number of her 
Majesty’s subjects took up arms to defend themselves from what they 
believed to be the injustice of their rulers, though those rulers had been 
for over twenty years professedly their “aagenony We recognise these 
people as odes but not as electors ; they pay taxes, yet have no rights 
or privileges of British subjects. They cannot serve on juries, they are 
not tried by a jury of their peers if they break the law. Though acknow- 
ledged landowners, they have no constitutional tribunal by which conflicting 
claims may be adjusted. If a colonist resists threatened injury to person 
or property, he exercises a right common to every English subject ; when 
the Maories, to whom we have covenanted to impart these rights, attempted to 
assert them, they were denounced as traitors, and immediately subjected 
to martial law. When it was urged they ought to have their claims first 
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considered by the civil tribunals, a doubt was raised whether they are so far 
British subjects as to be entitled to this privilege.” 


Poor Maories! Chief Justice Amory said to the Legislative 
Council, ‘ the position of the Native race is a most extraor- 
‘ dinary and anomalous one. They are practically without rights, 
‘ for they have lately been pronounced without a remedy.’ 


As to the legal view of the cases in dispute, the native speeches 
at the end of Mr. Hadfield’s ‘Second Year of one of England’s 
Little Wars’ are worth careful reading. ‘It is not a fight for 
‘life. No, it is for the land. The Maori will not be daunted by 
‘ his weakness, his inferiority, or the smallness of his tribe. He 
‘ sees his land going: he will resist... The Queen’s sovereignty 
has been acknowledged long ago.’ These speeches strengthen 
our assurance that the Confiscation Bill will be the signal for a 
war of races.’ Such a war the colonists have not been unwilling 
to hasten on; their argument being (says Archdeacon > peng 
even less sound than that of a murderer who should say, ‘ 
‘ killed the deceased, it is true; but he must have died some 
‘day or another’; for (he adds) there was nothing but colonial 
greed to hinder the two races from settling down quietly side 
by side. Would that they could begin to do so, now that the 
victory at Rangatiri has made us paramount ; for it is, indeed, 
a rude blow to all our optimist notions to find the same thing 
going on on the Waikato which, centuries before Christ came, 
used to go on on the Strymon and the shores of the Euxine. 

We might use very hard words in reference to this modern 
colonization which veils, under the sickening phrases of a cant 
which deceives no one, a more steady and certain extinction of 
aborigines than that wrought by the rougher method of old 
times ; while (as Mr. Huxley says in his recent lecture) ‘ wher- 
‘ ever the European race comes in contact with inferior races it 
‘ brings, along with the blessings of civilization, drink, syphilis, 
‘and the demoralization of the lower race.’ But, after all, 
what is the use of so much talk and pother about less than 
60,000 souls? Races far more numerous have gone with less 
than a tithe of the trouble which these Maories are giving before 
they disappear. Dare we flatter ourselves that, because we have 
really been far kinder to them than to any other aborigines, we 
are beginning to get truer notions of our duty to these primi- 
tive races, just as the Jast of them are dying out before us? 
Certain it is that, from the nobly-worded Russell despatch 
in 1841 down to the letter of the Duke of Newcastle twenty 
years later, hoping ‘that just and effective Government will 





1 See also Dr. Pollen’s speech in the ‘Debatej of the Legislative Council’ 
reported in the Protest named at the head of our Paper. 
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give the natives what they are blindly feeling after,’ the 
language of our home Government has been honest and upright, 
and its efforts have been earnestly directed towards doing the 
best for the natives. It is in the carrying out that they have 
failed: vacillation, time-serving, and gross official ignorance 
(like that of which Mr. Richmond is accused by Archdeacon 
Hadfield—who even denies his knowledge of the native lan- 
guage) have defeated all the good intentions of the Home- 
Government; and now Maories and Colonists are met in a 
stand-up fight (fair in all points, except in the trifling one that the 
colonists have all England to back them) just after the fashion 
which the ‘ Pakeha-Maori’ desired to see. We want their land; 
our excuse is, that we should make a better use of it than they 
do—a dangerous principle on which to claim a right of transfer. 
‘Good old leisure’ is dead for us individually here in England ; 
we will have him die all the world over. Every race must be 
actively employed in doing or making something, or else we 
have a right to oust them in favour of those whom we keep 
sending off year by year, as year by year our country gets 
more and more divided between the manufacturer and the 
larger farmer. As to the native, we care not whether he is 
improveable or not. We do not reflect what might have 
happened at home if (as Professor Goldwin Smith remarked) 
instead of good S. Augustine a set of men had come to our 
shores as superior to the Anglo-Saxons in all arts and appli- 
ances as we are to the Maories, and as determined to use their 
superiority in ousting our forefathers. It is not that we are as 
cruel as the old conquerors. Czsar was ruthless enough in 
Gaul ; but the Romans did not take away the means of life 
from the survivors. Their colonies were (as we are always 
boasting) very different from ours; but the difference was all in 
favour of the natives with whom they had todo. The talk in 
New Zealand is of establishing round the disaffected parts a 
chain of military settlements after the Roman fashion: it is at 
least permitted us to hope that the result may be as successful 
as were many of the Provinciw. We had, perhaps, a right to 
expect higher and better things, after all that had been said and 
all that had been done by Missionaries and Colonial Secretaries 
and Governors; but, after the blow which recent affairs have 
given to our hopes, we should be satisfied to feel sure that the 
remnant of the Maories would quietly and happily amal- 
gamate with our settlers, as Gaul or Spaniard did with the 
Roman colonist ; and that so the inevitable absorption of this 
interesting people might go on without any more violent 
interruptions. 
NO. CXXIV.—N.S. HH 
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*,* Some of our readers may not have met with a strange letter in the 
Eraminer of March 5th, which puts the fight at Rangariri in a new light. 
Our men were thrice led up to the assault ; General Cameron swore at and 
abused them, and then ordered up the artillery, in heading whom poor 
Captain Mercer fell; lastly, the sailors rushed up, but had to fall back, 
and then we drew off for the night. We all know what followed the next 
morning. Now, unhappily, the Maories measure a victory not by its results, 
but by the number of the slain. 

Whatever Confiscation laws are passed, we trust they will be clearly 
explained to the natives a/ the outset; otherwise, the carrying out of them 
will give rise to future troubles. Every one should read Mr. Swainson’s 
admirable speech in the ‘ Protest’ which stands last on our list of books. 

It seems that the war is not over: the news of January 5th is very 
warlike. The Waikatos are building fresh redoubts, other tribes have 
gone home to look after their own land: ‘ their subjugation (says the 
Times) is a necessity which cannot be foregone.” There is a talk of disarming 
the natives as they are conquered. 
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Ir there be one thing more cheering than another in the midst 
of the many afflictions of the Church Catholic—‘ afflicted, tossed 
with tempest, and not comforted ’—it is the yearning for reunion 
which now, perhaps to a degree unknown since that melancholy 
year 1054, is beginning to make itself felt, to a greater or less 
extent, in this or that manner, among the scarred and mutilated 
members of the body of Christ. 

Since that fatal year, two chief efforts were made before the 
great schism in the Western Church: the Council of “oo 
and that of Florence. In the Council of Lyons, the Latin 
Church showed herself in all her glory. It was her second 
spring; her age, not of saints only, but of intellectual power, 
such as the world had never seen before, and probably will never 
see again. And the Eastern empire, though far fallen from its 
original excellency, though the mere shadow of the dominion of 
Constantine, yet held a realm to which the largest Continental 
monarchy (excepting Russia) of the present day is not to be com- 
pared. The two Churches then came together, complimented 
each other, and parted more inveterately hostile than ever before. 
When the Filiogue both in Greek and Latin was, in the same 
creed, chanted three times over, it was a clear case of ‘Va victis.’ 
And the worse then, because, not four hundred years before, the 
successor of S. Peter at Rome had (though not formally) anathe- 
matized those that held the new doctrine. As to the Council 
of Florence, the only marvel is that an empire of more than two 
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thousand years, struggling in the very agony of its dissolution, 
confined within a radius of some twenty miles from the capital, 
ventured to hold its own, as it did, against the united force of 
the Western kingdoms, which cared nothing for the doctrine of 
the Filioque, but were bound by a thousand ties to the claims 
of Rome. The compromise of Florence, ‘ proceeding from the 
Father and the Son as by one principle, and by one spiration,’ 
never did, and never could, satisfy either East or West. But 
on this subject it is not our intention to dwell at greater length, 
because we hope, in our next number, to enter in some detail 
into the Filioque question. 

The next attempt at union was between certain of the Ger- 
man Reformers and the See of Constantinople, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. As they had no common ground to go 
upon, the treaty lasted but a very short time. Still, it is a 
curious chapter in Church history, which deserves to be written 
at length. 

Nest came the negotiation between the Nonjurors and the 
Russian Church. Had the life of Peter been prolonged, it is 
scarcely possible to tell what the consequences might have been. 
But it was the intolerable pride of the Nonjurors which, for 
the time being, shipwrecked the whole affair. Here, of course, 
the question turned on the Invocation of Saints and the honour 
due to the Blessed Mother of God. But for a Church which 
could searcely have counted nearly two hundred thousand 
faithful to dictate to one that reckoned half as many millions, 
only makes one admire the patience of the Russian bishops in 
their replies. 

And now, then, we come to the present movement ; and first, 
it is to be observed how differently the two Churches—the 
Eastern and the English—stand, with respect to their former 
position. In the eighteenth century, had the whole English 
Church been in negotiation with the whole Eastern, there 
would have appeared, on our side, about forty-five bishops; on 
theirs, about two hundred and sixty. As the treaty was com- 
menced, a division from (we scarcely like to use the word schism) 
the Established Church, consisting of certainly not more than 
twelve bishops, tried to treat on equal terms with the four great 
Eastern sees. Now what is the case? We have the English 
Church (including that of Ireland), with its thirty-eight bishops ; 
the Colonial Church, with its forty ; the American Church, with 
its forty-three ; the Scotch, with its seven; besides the prelates 
in Orangeland, by the Zambesi, in Honolulu, and in Melanesia. 
‘This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 
That is, we have some hundred and sixty prelates against some 
two hundred and sixty; ours increasing every year in number, 
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and, as soon as ever the Home Church of England shall alter 
its dioceses, to be increased almost indefinitely. 

Look at the matter in another light. In 1700, the English 
Church possessed six Metropolitans. Two of those, Cashel and 
Tuam, we have lost. But what have we instead? Cape Town, 
Calcutta, Sydney, New Zealand, Montreal. To which, in all 
fairness ought to be added, the Senior Bishop of the American 
Church, which had then no existence, and the Primus of the 
Scotch Church, which was then not in (visible) communivn 
with ourselves. 

We propose to give a short sketch of the difficulties which must, 
and which will, stand in the way of the very first negotiations for 
our reunion. And, in the first place, let us observe that those 
who, on the Anglican side of the question, desire it, are hardly 
aware of how much they must be prepared to give up, and how 
much they ought to give up. Things which English priests are 
apt—rightly or wrongly, and more generally wrongly than 
rightly —to consider indifferent, are to the constant, never-vary- 
ing, primitive Church of the East, things, if not of vital impor- 
tance, yet of weight only next to Catholic truth. Let us see 
what some of these would be. 

Next to the Filioque controversy, might perhaps come that of 
communicating infants. And this is a matter which must strike 
home to the hearts of many and many an English parish priest. 
We know that, of all Dissenting sects, Anabaptists are those 
who alone give some trouble in replying to their arguments. 
We imagine that there are not many clergymen, who, in arguing 
with a Baptist parishioner, have not been told: ‘ Well, sir, 
‘ granting that it was the custom in what you call the Primitive 
‘ Church, to baptize infants (not that there is a word about it in 
‘ the Bible), I have been told by our minister that so it was to 
‘ give them the Sacrament. Was that so or not, according to 
‘your belief?’ And who could deny that it was? ‘Well, 
‘then; I have heard you say in your sermons, that, when our 
‘ Lord is speaking to Nicodemus about being born again, he is 
‘ speaking of Baptism.’ ‘ Most certainly you have.’ ‘And 
‘ you have said that the necessity’ of Baptism is clear from 
‘those words of the Saviour?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And I have also 
‘heard you teach that when our Lord says, Except ye eat the 
‘ flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye have no life 
‘in you, He refers to Holy Communion?’ ‘Most truly you have.’ 





' The writer has of course heard such an argument from Baptists many a time ; 
perhaps it made the more impression on him, because the first parochial visit he, 
as a priest, ever paid, was to an Anabaptist family, where an infant of a fortnight 
old was dying. e is thankful that the infant was baptized, but certainly from no 
force of argument, and only by appealing to the mother’s feelings. 
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‘ If, then, one saying includes infants, so must the other ; and yet 
* you baptize babies, and never give them the Sacrament. What 
‘do you say to that?’ And how can one reply to that, but 
—what no Dissenter would receive—by some such argument 
as this: ‘ Most undoubtedly, in the Primitive Church, children 
‘ were communicated as well as baptized. But, in point of fact, 
‘for eight hundred years children have not received Holy 
‘ Communion in a full half of the Church, while, throughout the 
‘ whole Church, they have been baptized. Can we imagine that 
‘ the dear Lord Who said, “Lo, I am with you always, even to the 
‘end of the world,” would allow half of His Church so far to go 
‘ wrong on a vital truth, on a matter of salvation, as the non-com- 
‘ municating of infants would thus involve? That the cessation 
‘ from the practice is a corruption, I willingly allow; but still, 
‘ the two great sacraments do not, in regard to babies, stand on 
‘ quite the same footing. In the first place, Baptism must any- 
‘ how precede the other; and baptism, while the child lives, is 
‘always possible. Holy Communion involves the previous re- 
‘ ception of baptism, and is not always possible, as in the case of 
* adults, so much more in that of children.’ 

It may be that some who read these pages may not be aware 
that infants in the Eastern Church are communicated once, 
and once only, till they come to years of discretion; their con- 
firmation having, as every one knows, followed immediately after 
their baptism. Of this we shall presently have occasion to say 
more. 

Now, when was it that the two Churches thus diverged in 
discipline? Certainly, the Roman Church retained, in many 
parts of Europe, the ancient practice, till the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century: that is—and let this be especially noticed—the 
denial of the chalice to the laity is a later ‘ development’ than 
the denial of the Blessed Sacrament to infants. But the ancient 
use hung about divers corners of Europe for centuries after : 
more especially in the South-East of Sumas and the South- 
West of Germany. The precise period at which the ancient 
rite finally ceased, it would be almost impossible to determine ; 
but as late as 1640, a ritualist saw a child communicated—if 
communicated it may be called—with the ablution of the 
chalice, in Switzerland. 

Then there are several questions which would, perhaps, 
vulgarly, on each side, be held as difficulties in the reunion. 
The Invocation of Saints, trine immersion (or affusion) in Bap- 
tism, are, perhaps, those which would form, to such as wished 





‘ Curiously enough, infants were the last to receive the Blessed Sacrament under 
the form of wine ; because either so only, or so chiefly, with a particle of the Host 
dipped in it, was it possible that they should receive. 
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to stir up strife, most useful handles. And regarding the first 
of these—the Invocation of Saints—it was one of the many 
narrownesses of the Nonjurors, that in the negotiation for in- 
tercommunion, they insisted so strongly on their own views 
with regard to the degree in, and the words by, which the 
Intercession of the Saints may be invoked. An open question 
between the various branches of the Church, if ever any one 
were so, and a question which most undoubtedly ought to be 
solved on both sides by a kind of uti possidetis. This must also 
be the case as regards the number of the Sacraments: too large a 
subject to be entered on in the present paper. And as we 
shall see shortly, the remarkable flexibility and forbearance 
which the Eastern Church has of late years displayed towards 
those who differ from it, ought to make the English Church, 
accustomed as we are to boast of our broad basis and liberal 
feelings towards other Churches, ashamed of herself if she does 
not meet the Orientals fully half way. 

With regard to Baptism. The discipline of the Eastern 
Church is, respecting this Sacrament, neither clear nor con- 
sistent in itself: namely, whether single affusion or aspersion 
constitutes valid Baptism; and that, whether in or out of the 
Church. There are four principal decrees on the subject since 
the great schism. Before the Council of Florence, the Greek 
Church—by which we mean that surrounding the Levant— 
generally, but not always, treated the Baptism of the Latins as 
absolutely null and void. And by a kind of miserable revenge, 
the Latin borderers on the Eastern Church, without show or 
shadow of pretence, rebaptized such Greeks as they proselytised. 

At the Council of Florence it was agreed that eee bag on 
both sides, with or without trine immersion, were, and were to 
be held, valid. After the second, or rather the continued, schism, 
in the year 1484, a Synod was held at Constantinople—general, 
so far as regarded the East (and therefore more binding on them 
than Trent on the West)—which confirmed, so far, the decree 
of Florence. This Synod was attended and authenticated by 
all the four Eastern patriarchs. Nevertheless, a contrary prac- 
tice, after that time, prevailed in Russia, and was ordered by 
the local Synod of Moscow, held under the Patriarch Philaret 
Niketich. Thereupon, in 1667, a mixed Council of Greek 
and Russian Bishops was held in the same city; when two 
Patriarchs, namely, Paisius of Alexandria, and Macarius of 
Antioch, were present in person, and the other two were con- 
senting. Here the decree of the previous National Synod of 
Moscow was abrogated; and not only so, but the negsing’ of 
Lutherans and Calvinists—provided only that the right form 
and matter had been observed—was held good. Again, on 
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August 31, 1718, Jeremiah III., GScumenical Patriarch, con- 
firmed, so far as in him lay, this decision of the last-mentioned 
Synod. 

But the eighteenth century was almost as dark a period in the 
Eastern as in our own Church. In 1756, a Constitution, signed 
by three of the four Patriarchs, and by them only, was put forth, 
the most intolerant document to which the East ever committed 
herself. This is the title: —‘ A Constitution of the Holy Church 
‘of Curist, defending the Holy Baptism given from Gop, and 
‘spitting upon the Baptisms of the heretics, which are otherwise 
‘administered.’ And this is the Anathema:—‘ To them that 
‘are obstinate and perverse in their faults, and are dastardly 
‘cowards, and object that the Synod of Constantinople (1484) 
‘admitted the salt-water sprinkling, and Satanical, deadly 
‘affusion of the papists as Baptism, we make known that we, 
‘notwithstanding, reject this doctrine as evil, heretical, and 
‘worthy of Anathema.’ 

That is, this wretched Constitution, signed by three Patriarchs, 
and by them only, professed to abolish the decree of the Synod 
of C. P., in 1484, which was signed by the four Patriarchs and 
twenty-four Metropolitans; and that of the Synod of Moscow 
in 1667, signed by two Patriarchs, twenty-five Metropolitans, 
Greeks, Russians, Servians, Georgians, and more than fifty 
Archimandrites. There can be no doubt as to the comparative 
worth of the two judgments. And now let those of our friends 
who are for admitting the lay element into our English convoca- 
tion, because ‘ it would tend to preserve amity, and to prevent 
polemical discussions from becoming too embittered,’ notice at 
whose instigation this truly shameful Constitution was promul- 
gated. The three Patriarchs shrank back from it; the most 
earned layman at that time in the Eastern Church, Eustratius 
Argentos, of Chios, urged it on, and, we believe, drew it up. 
So much for lay moderation! Thank God, the Eastern Church 
has since, on the whole, clung to its former decisions! In Russia, 
always and unhesitatingly : doubtfully, till within the last few 
years, in the Levant. Not doubtfully under the present most 
venerable (Ecumenical Patriarch, and the present Cicumenical 
Judge. 

And a question of immediate importance would arise with 
regard to Confirmation. It would appear that; before the 
Council of Lyons, the Roman accused the Eastern Church of 
allowing priests to confirm. At the Council of Florence, the 
truth was better known; that priests do indeed confirm, but 
only with chrism consecrated by the Bishop. That question 
made no difficulty in the last-named Council; the East being 
content that in the West Bishops alone should confirm, the 
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West finding it right that the chrism should stand in the place 
of the consecrator of that chrism. There ought to, and there 
probably would, be no difficulty as regards ourselves. That the 
procrastination of Confirmation to the age at which it is now 
generally administered, is a great corruption, most of ourselves 
would be as ready to allow as the Eastern Church itself. But, 
in a matter which can by no means be thought essential to sal- 
vation, and cannot in any wise affect the faith, there the largest 
amount of liberty may surely be left. 

And the want of liberality would not be on the side of the 
East. We have had occasion before now to speak of the dis- 
senters from the Russian Church. Themselves divided into two 
principal sects, the Popoffchins and the Bezpopoffchins, that is 
to say, those who employed the ministry of degraded or sus- 
pended priests, and those who depend for their sacraments on a 
certain ‘ Holy Lamb,’ said to have been consecrated three hun- 
dred years ago, and kneaded over and over again with fresh 
flour from that time to this, they have their common origin from 
this one idea. When the Liturgical Books of Russia, till then 
manuscript, were for the first time printed, under the great 
Patriarch Nikon, it was found that many errors, both of spelling 
and of words, had crept into them. These were of course cor- 
rected. But the old—what we should now call high and dry— 
party, reasoning wrongly from right premisses,—set out by affirm- 
ing that the Church was infallible, and went on to say that 
therefore every letter, and syllable, and word in her books was 
perfect, and could not be corrected without heresy. The 
differences were of the slightest possible kind. Sometimes one 
word was misplaced for another; sometimes a word was mis- 
spelt. All these things were faithfully transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation by the Staro-Viertzi, the Old-Faith men. 
In several large convents, the nnns were employed during every 
leisure hour in perpetuating these simple misprints ; and we be- 
lieve that some of the Manuscript Liturgies so elaborated are 
most exquisitely beautiful. 

The Russian Government, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was no wiser than our own. They persecuted these 
poor Staro-Viertzi as we did the Dissenters, and of course with 
the same effects. Within the last twenty years, both Church 
and State have altered their tactics. The State has printed for 
their Dissenters—who are now for the most part miserably poor 
—a very handsome copy of their own Offices, merely noting 
each difference between the version of the “ Establishment,” and 
theirs. And the Holy Governing Synod, with a truly Apostolic 
largeness of heart, has licensed a certain number of priests, 
who shall say the Hours and celebrate the Liturgy for these 
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wanderers from the fold, with all their absurd mis-spellings and 
mis-wordings. A short time since we took the trouble of 
counting up in their Slowjevniek the number of variations from 
the orthodox use; they were certainly under fifty, and many 
of them such mistakes as these: Listurgy for Liturgy ; Lemen 
for Amen ; and the like. 

We will proceed to speak of the actual steps which have been 
taken, and are still carrying on, as regards the proposal for 
re-union. 

The original impulse was given, in the General Convention of 
the American Church, in October, 1862, when Dr. Thrall, one 
of the Deputies from California, 


* Called attention to the fact, that there were now, in San Francisco, between 
three and four hundred communicants of the Russo-Greek Church, some of 
whom had been under his pastoral charge, although not feeling free to receive 
the communion at his hands, owing to the unsettled relations between their 
Church and ours. They were about to build a church of their own, and become 
organized into a parish ; and before long there might be appointed a Bishop of 
the Russo-Greek Church, who would claim jurisdiction, and thus bring about a 
conflict with the Bishop of California. This ought to force upon us the con- 
sideration of that great question—one of the greatest of questions—the esta- 
blishment of full ecclesiastical relations with the Russo-Greek Church. He 
was not prepared to pass an opinion on the subject, and did not suppose that, 
at this late moment in the session, the House would go into the discussion. 
He only asked for the appointment of a committee of inquiry and correspon- 
dence on the subject, the main object of which would be to present the claims 
of our own Church as a true part of the Church Catholic, and thus as duly 
qualified to guide and feed those who might come from the Russian dominions 
to reside temporarily or permanently among us. Such a movement might at 
last enable the Anglican and the Greek Churches to present an undivided front 
to Rome and.the infidel.’— Papers of the Russo-Greek Committee, p. 3. 


After some discussion, in which Dr. Mason aaa dis- 
tinguished himself,’ a proposal was made to the Upper House 
as follows :— 

‘ Whereas, there are many members of the Russo-Greek Church emigrating 
to the Pacific shores of our country, to whom it is important to present this 
Church as a true and faithful part of the Catholic Church, in such an attitude 
as will enable her the more readily to guide such emigrants in Christian faith 
and practice ; therefore, 

‘ Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that a joint committee be ap- 
pointed to open friendly intercourse with the Russo-Greek Church on the 
subject, and report to the next General Convention.’—ZJdid. p. 6. 


This the Bishops declined, but ultimately agreed to a Com- 
mittee to ‘consider the expediency of opening communication 
with the Russo-Greek Church.’ It consisted of the Bishops De 
Lancey, of W. New York, Whitehouse of Illinois, and Williams, 





1 It shows, however, what must be the gross ignorance of most people about the 
Eastern Church, when we find even this gentleman declaring that she holds the 
doctrine, while condemning the insertion, of the Filioque. 
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Assistant of Connecticut (the last-named one of the ablest pre- 
lates in the American Church), three priests, and two laymen. 

Things standing so in the commencement of 1863, Mr. 
George Williams entered into.communication with the Secretary 
of the American Committee, the Rev. J. F. Young, and shortly 
afterwards a petition was presented by forty-eight members of 
the Lower “seg to the Upper House of Convocation, thus 
expressed :— 


‘That your petitioners have learned with much interest that, in the recent 
Synod or Convention of the Bishops and Clergy of the United States of America, 
certain steps were taken with a view to promote Intercommunion between the 
Russo-Greek Church and the Anglican Communion. 

‘ That your petitioners believe that the present time may be more favourable 
than former times have been, for efforts in that direction.’ 


The adoption was moved by the Bishop of Oxford, seconded 
by those of Chichester and Salisbury, and unanimously adopted ; 
and the Lower House appointed a Committee of nine, of which, 
we believe, Chancellor Massingberd is Chairman. ‘Towards the 
end of last year Mr. Young, furnished with some twenty letters 
dimissory from American Prelates—which we have had the 
pleasure of reading—some of them very well expressed, came to 
England with the intention of visiting Russia and Greece ; and he 
is at this very moment on his way to the East. There, therefore, 
the matter stands at present: the presentation of the report of 
the English Committee being, we hear, deferred for a short time. 

But a very important ally to the movement has risen up in 
Paris. We have already called attention to the Union Chrétienne, 
which appears every Sunday at Paris. Its editors are the Abbé 
Guettée, now so well known, and the Arch-Priest Vassilieff, 
Chaplain to the Russian Embassy, and one of the ablest of living 
Oriental priests. His articles on the present movement are as 
encouraging as anything that has as yet appeared. Here are 
some extracts from them (we employ the translation of the 
American Committee, rather than make a new one for novelty’s 
sake) :— 

‘Some Bishops and Priests of the Anglican Church have, quite recently, 
made known the pious desire of entering into relations with the Oriental 
Catholic Church, with the view of establishing a union between this Church 
and their own. It is the love of sound doctrine, it is zeal for the science of 
theology, and for the salvation of souls, which has inspired them with this holy 
resolution, as we have learned with pleasure and profound gratitude to the 
Saviour, source of all good and light. Knowing the peaceful and charitable 
spirit that animates the Orthodox Church, we believe that we interpret her 
sentiments when we say that her heart leaped for joy at the news that she 


— be able to give the kiss of peace to the great and venerable Anglican 
urch. 


‘It was without her complicity, or, at least, without her taking any direct 
part, that the Anglican Church was formerly driven by the Bishop of Rome to 
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a breach of unity with the Oriental Church. Having cut themselves off from 
the beneficent restraints of their Eastern brethren, the Popes of the middle 
ages exerted themselves to the utmost to place under their yoke this ancient 
Church, whose roots are in the East, and to which 8. Gregory the Great de- 
voted a solicitude so Christian-like and disinterested. Roman ambition did not 
fully succeed in its design of bringing her under its domination, as the Anglican 
Church always preserved to some extent her original independence, and attach- 
ment to ancient tradition. 

‘ By acting, however, with a perseverance worthy of a better cause, and with 
the strategy which she calls prudence, Rome inoculated her with the poison of 
innovation, and dealt heavy blows to her ancient discipline. It was only by an 
entire separation that the Anglican Church freed herself from the Roman bon- 
dage. In the work of purification to which her doctrine and discipline were 
then submitted, she acted on her own responsibility, and as a distinct Church. 
If the promoters of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland afforded her 
any assistance, their co-operation, so far from being beneficial, brought with it 
pon the elements of trouble and disaster, as these Reformers had placed them- 
selves too much outside of the Catholic idea. They were too much isolated in 
their opposition to Rome, and had followed exclusively their private inspirations. 
Thus, their action was rather disintegrating than restorative. We venture to 
say, that the Anglican pastors, if left to themselves, would have brought about 
better results, and would have pursued a more successful course in re-establish- 
ing primitive doctrines, as they endeavoured to do.’ 

Again :— 

‘ We do not hesitate to say that the Anglican Reformation has left untouched 
a great Catholic foundation, which places it within the power of that Church to 
renew at pleasure the bonds of fraternity with the ancient Universal Church. 
Let it be understood that we do not here speak of the Roman Church. Romanisin 
and Catholicism are a gs ideas ; they differ from each other as do the 
particular and the universal. Therefore, a re-union of the Anglican with the 
Roman Church as it is, is properly considered impossible. The Anglican Church 
will never submit to the yoke of the Papacy. Her religious convictions, as well 
as the national aspirations, are irresistibly opposed to any such thing. The 
Anglican Church will be no one’s slave. 

* * * * . + 

‘To whom does the Anglican Church apply in renewing her relations with the 
O:thodox Church? To the faithful successors of the great and holy Bishops 
of antiquity, of Bishops whose orthodoxy no one has disputed, or rather whose 
sound Jostein has been attested and received by the Catholic Church as con- 
formed to Evangelical and Apostolical teaching. 

‘There, in the Christian Orient, yet stand and will always remain, the four 
Patriarchs placed by the Ccumenical Councils at the head of ecclesiastical 
government : the Bishop of the mother of Churches, Jerusalem ; the first and 
true successor of 8. Peter, the Bishop of Antioch ; the second successor of the 
first of the Apostles (by S. Mark), the Bishop of Alexandria ; the successor of 
the first called of the Apostles, S. Andrew, Apostle of Byzantium, that is to 
say, the Bishop of Constantinople, raised by the General Councils to the per- 
manent rank of Patriarchate, by reason of the dignity of his city, which had 
become the Capital of the >» . In the face of this fourfold Patriarchate, 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome, so much boasted, is very feeble, when he 
isolates himself in his pretended unity ; because he is but the fifth part of the 
honourable and governing council of the ancient Church, and but the third part 
of the succession of 8. Peter, which, according to the teaching of the greatest 
of the ancient Popes, Saint Gregory the Great, resides in the three great Sees 
of Rome, Alexandria, and Autioch. 
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* Around these brethren, the oldest in honour and equal in the Episcopal 
authority, are grouped the successors of the other Apostles, the Bishops of the 
ancient Sees. But if they are happy in having succeeded the disciples of Jesus 
Christ—S. Paul, 8. John, 8. James, 8. Philip, and 8. Bartholomew—their 
principal flor is to have panes intact the depository of the Doctrine, the 
Spirit and Constitution of the Church of the Apostles. To the present day, 
this Church preserves its ancient organization, in regard to the unity and 
solidarity of the Episcopate, from the fact that absolutism is banished from its 
bosom, and so error and innovation cannot be introduced. The Oriental 
Patriarchs and Bishops, therefore, when answering Pius IX., had good reason 
for offering, as an incontestible proof of their fidelity to the Ancient Church, 
this consideration—that each and every one of them — himself as 
entrusted with the care of the Church, and that no one of them would be able 
to change anything without meeting with resistance from the others. 

ad bg * * «With us,” say the Patriarchs and 
the Oriental Bishops, “innovations could neither be introduced by the Pa- 
triarchs nor by the councils, because among us the safeguard of religion 
resides in the entire body of the Church; that is to say, among the people 
themselves, who desire that their religious dogmas should remain for ever 
immutable, and conformed to those of their fathers, as has been poe by the 
fact that many popes after the schism, and some Patriarchs following them, 
could come to no agreement about anything.” 

* + * + * * 

‘ Rome having made innovations, acted logically when she, on the one hand, 
reduced the Bishops to slavery, and on the other removed the faithful Laity 
from all participation in religious affairs. As one would expect, the papacy 
has thus gained in power, but the Church has lost, in consequence of its 
servility and indifference. 

‘From what we have said, the Anglican Church will lose none of its liberty 
nor religious activity by uniting itself to the Orthodox Catholic Church. Her 
bishops, on the contrary, will enlarge their sphere of action. Instead of being 
simple shepherds of a particular Church, they will become pillars of the 
Universal Church. The Anglican Laity will be no longer deprived of their 
dignity and importance in the Church, for Orthodoxy ought to live in all the 
elements of which the Catholic society is composed. 


But these, it may said, are the expressions of one priest 
only. True; but they are backed with the authority of the 
second and third Churches in the world. Thus, on August 
23, 1862, wrote the Patriarch of Constantinople, at the head 
of his Synod :— 


‘Joachim, by the grace of God Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, 
and (Ecumenical Patriarch : 

‘Most reverend Arch-Priest Joseph Vassilieff, most pious and honourable 
Abbé Guettée, whose learning is so widely useful, and who represent the 
— staff of L’ Union Chrétienne, our mer A ns and valued sons in the 

rd : 

The grace, the peace, and the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 

ou! 
" We are not ignorant, well-beloved sons, of the courageous and useful works 
of the editors of Z’ Union for the integrity of the faith of Christ: on the con- 
trary, we have long praised it, and bestowed our blessing upon it, when we 
received with joy the delightful letter of Your Piety, together with the precious 
collection of your journal. Thus, having more perfectly conceived your aim, 
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we rendered thanks to God, “who willeth that all should be in union, and 
giveth mighty words to them that preach it.” We regard, indeed, as the work 
of God, not only the salutary thought which has inspired a labour so useful to 
the body of the Church, but also the perfect concord which exists between you, 
and which enables you to labour as brothers in Jesus Christ. The meritorious 
end which you pursue with sincerity, the legitimate means which you employ, 
the sure guides which you follow, the solid basis on which you lean, the mar- 
vellous sweetness of your words, which enters the ears not as the clap of 
thunder, but as the light breeze which gently penetrates souls,—it is thus that 
your words are worthy of the God whose cause they assert ; and whose service 
finds its perfection not by yehement speech but by sweetness. You will receive, 
without doubt, well-beloved soas, the recompense from God of the pious works 
which you have undertaken for so holy a cause. 

‘As to our Orthodox Church of the East, she has always grieved for the 
alienation of her Western sisters, once so venerable; and more especially 
ancient Rome. Yet she consoles herself by consciousness of her innocence, 
for she did not provoke at first, any more in since she has perpetuated or 
strengthened, the division. Nay, she has never ceased to offer, with tears, 
fervent prayers to her God and Saviour who maketh of two one, breaking down 
the middle wall of separation between them, that He may bring all Churches 
into one unity, giving them sameness of faith and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost. And that she may cause Him to hear her, she shows Him the marks of 
her martyrdom, and the wounds which she has through so many ages received 
on account of her Catholic Orthodoxy from those who envy her, who trouble 
her tranquillity and her peaceful life in Jesus Christ. 

‘For these causes: Our Humility and the Holy Synod of Most Holy Metro- 
politans, our brothers and coadjutors in the Holy Ghost, having been informed, 
especially by your letter, of the divine zeal which inflames you for the desired 
union of the Churches, are filled with spiritual joy; we crown your holy work 
with the most just praises; we pour forth for you the most ardent prayers, 
and we bestow on you and on your fellow-labourers, our fullest benediction, 
Patriarchal and Synodal. And as we have seen with joy, in the letter of Your 
Piety, one Western and one Eastern priest united in the same love for the 
trath joining their names as brethren, so may we, one day, by the grace of that 
God whose judgment and mercies are infinite, behold the sister Churches of 
East and West embracing each other with sincerity and truth in the unity of 
the Spirit, in the bond of peace, to the end that we may be one body, and only 
one, in Jesus Christ, to the glory of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
the most Holy and Undivided Trinity.’ 


Then follow the names of the Patriarchal Synod, twelve in 
number. And, on April 13, 1863, we have the following :— 


‘ Most learned Archpriest Joseph, and Abbé Guettée, children dearly beloved 
of our Humility, in the Lord. > 

‘The grace of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ be with you! 

‘ We have experienced great delight, and regard ourselves as highly favoured 
in the reception of your filial letter. In reading it we are deeply impressed 
with the sacredness of the object which your paper has in view—an object 
beneficial to all nations—and with the zeal with which you are labouring for 
its accomplishment. We hasten to express our approbation of your labours, 
from which we have experienced a pleasure like to that afforded us by a great 
Festival. 

‘ Strive then earnestly that, having reached the goal, you may receive your 
reward. Our blessing will accompany you in your laudable efforts, so zealous, 
and at the same time so pleasing to God. e blessed with both our hands, 
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and we do bless with all our heart, these efforts, and your labours for the union 
of all the Churches. We also pray God the Father to hasten this true union 
which is so much desired by all Christians. From the time we became ac- 
quainted with your undertaking, we have not ceased to pray God that your 
efforts may be crowned with success, and to beseech Jesus Christ to make His 
will perfectly known to you, and to imbue you with wisdom and prudence. 
‘May our Heavenly Father grant you His Holy and Life-giving Spirit, to 
illumine, to strengthen, to lead you always in the right way, and to put into 
your mouth arguments strong and unanswerable, that you may contend 
zealously and courageously for the Church of Christ, and preach the doctrines 
of God. Thus the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ will be glorified in you, 
— you will be glorified in Him, by the grace of our God and Lord Jesus 
rist. 


‘ JAMES 


‘ Patriarch of Alexandria. 
* ALEXANDRIA, April 13¢h, 1863. 


We venture to say, that such yearning for unity between the 
East and ourselves has never—no, nor in any comparable 
degree—been shown before. 

The work which stands third on the list will, we hope, be of 
great service in the way of union ; and would have been more 
so, we think, by one alteration, of which presently. Were we 
at liberty to mention the name of the very eminent divine from 
whom it proceeds, we should at once secure widely-spread 
interest in it. Itis evident that the Scotch Liturgy will tell far 
more favourably than our own on the Oriental mind, as so much 
more closely based on their own great Offices. Besides which, 
our own has had but bad fortune in its translations. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has, of course, watered its 
doctrine wherever the process was possible. The old translation, 
made by Elias Petley, under the auspices of Laud, among innu- 
merable mistakes, has one frightful blunder: minister is always 
interpreted by dvaxovos! The unfortunate theology to which 
this must lead is patent to all. The present translation is based 
on Duport’s, but with some grammatical errors corrected (for 
Duport, though an omnivorous, was not an accurate scholar) and 
the ecclesiastical terms are better expressed. Thus, for ‘minister,’ 
iepoupryos is substituted instead of Xevroupyos—a word, as every 
one knows, which always is used of the deacon. ‘ Briefs’ are 
ypdupara mpotpertixa, not Bpédia. The ‘fair linen cloth’ is 
not covddpiov, but eiAntév. But the distinctively Scotch por- 
tions are in many instances very finely translated, and are in- 
finitely more imbued with an ecclesiastical tone than Duport’s. 

The better this work, the more we must regret that the 
Nicene Creed is printed at length. As our readers are aware, 
in the Greek office-books themselves the initial words only 
occur, thus :— 


‘Iliorevw eis Eva Gedy, x, T. r.’ 
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If this plan had been followed in the present translation, while 
no Greek Ecclesiastic could have imagined that the Scotch 
Church used the unaltered Creed, the irritation and vexation 
consequent on reading the unauthorized addition would have 
been spared. We fear that many an one will at once throw 
aside the book, who would have perused it, but for this, with 
deep interest. 

he next book which stands on our list—not yet published 
—but of which we have been favoured with the perusal, will, 
we hope, throw some light on the Liturgies, more or less cor- 
rupted, of the far East." Mr. Howard, being thrown into the 
way of that most interesting Communion, the Christians of S. 
Thomas, instead of setting to work as the Church Missionary 
emissaries have done, to convert them to the most straightest 
sect of Evangelicalism, wished, in the first place, to learn from 
them ; in the next, if he could, to help them. The MSS. which 
he was fortunate enough to obtain promise to be of no small 
value. We are allowed to say that, on a comparison instituted 
between them and those which Dr. Mill gave to Oxford, those 
of Mr. Howard’s are certainly the fuller, and appear to be the 
more exact. 

The history of that Church is well known. When the great 
body of the Asiatic Communion fell into Nestorianism—when, 
from China to Arabia, from the White Sea to Borneo, the vast 
majority of Christians professed that belief; when this mar- 
vellous Nestorian Community is said to have outnumbered the 
Catholic Church, reckoning East and West together, it was 
almost impossible that India, which had not retained the Christian 
faith from the beginning, but was converted again in the ninth 
century, should not itself have become Nestorian. Then in the 
Synod of Diamper, when Rome, rightly condemning the heresy, 
condemned also much that was perfectly indifferent—some things 
which were most truly Apostolic—in the rebound from that 
Synod, this poor afflicted Church, having been deprived of its 
own Liturgical books, and so, in one generation, lost its own 
distinctive tenets, went over to the other side. The existing 
MSS. are all Jacobite. The writer of this Article was told by 
one whose authority will not be disputed—the late Dr. Mill— 
that of Nestorian MSS. none now existed. He himself had 
made the most diligent inquiries for them in Malabar, but the 
zeal, first, of Roman missionaries, and next, of Jacobite con- 
verts, had, to all appearance destroyed them. By way of 
preface to his translation of these Offices, Mr. Howard prefixes a 





1 We are unable to give the title under which the work will appear; our title 
expresses only its genera) bearing and sense. 
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very interesting—one might almost say, amusing—account of 
his first introduction to the Indian priests. We will quote one 
passage :— 


‘On one occasion, however, I determined to accept his invitation. It was 
my great object to be present at the celebration of the Corbano, and this 
would he accomplished only by going over on one of their holydays, as Sunday 
was, of course, occupied by my own duty. I went over accordingly on the 
Feast of the Purification, in 1861. ‘This was not held on the 2d of February, 
as with us, but on the corresponding day according to their reckoning, which 
with us was the 14th of that month. The best plan seemed to go as far as 
possible by water, as I determined to go on from Chattanoor to Trevandrum, 
my out-station, without returning to Jinton. Leaving my house, therefore, 
about 7.30 a.M. my palanquin was taken to the dack-water, and there placed on 
a jungarum—a sort of stage formed by tying two canoes together, side by side, 
with an interval between them of about eighteen inches. This is done by 
means of stout poles, which keep the boats apart, and form a very steady plat- 
form, on which the palanquin rests. In this way one is punted along, mostly 
through a shallow canal, lined with high banks of sand, overgrown by reeds and 
brushwood, which shut out the breeze, and are tediously monotonous. Occa- 
sionally, however, the canal opens out into a wide back-water, separated from 
the sea only by a bank of sand, over which the surf can be distinctly heard, and 
occasionally seen ; then with the mountains in the bedbapennd.end the broken 
line of its banks, rising in low cliffs, or sweeping down with a gentle declivity 
a the smooth surface of the water, the scene often forms a picture of exquisite 

eauty. 

: About two hours of this kind of travelling—punting, rowing, or sailing— 
brought us to the place where the river before-mentioned intersects the road, 
as it comes down from the mountains towards the sea. Here my palanquin 
was landed, and by 11 a.m. we had reached the village. Here 1 found my 
arrival anxiously expected, for the village is quite out of the usual track of 
Europeans ; and, as the “ho-ho” of the bearers announced my approach, 
I observed peeping eyes from many a door-way, eager to see something of the 
English Catanar. 

‘When we had nearly reached the church, I was met by a little boy carrying 
a sort of flag-streamer with a cross worked into it at the top—and a hand- 
bell, which he rang as he ran before the palanquin towards the church. Here 
1 was received with much courtesy by the Catanar, George, who introduced me 
to his aged father, also a Catanar, and led the way to a verandah on the south 
of the nave, where a table was laid out with refreshments as much in the 
European style as possible. I cannot too warmly acknowledge the hospitality 
with which I was received. No little pains had been taken to render the 
entertainment agreeable, and to set it out as much in the European style as 
possible. The dishes consisted of fowl, curry, and roast goat’s flesh ; and port 
wine, claret, and brandy were each in turn pressed on my acceptance. The 
only cause for regret. on my part was my inability to do justice to this profuse 
hospitality, but I explained that, having already breaklasted, 1 was not dis- 
posed for anything more than a light refresiment. The repast was concluded, 
therefore, as soon as courtesy would permit, and as the hour of service had 
now fully arrived, Catanar Jacob retired, leaving his father to do the honours 
of the table. We did not, however, sit long, for hearing the sustained murmur 
of a voice, expressed my desire to see what was going on, and on passing into 
the church, I found that it proceeded from the Catanar, who was reciting the 
appointed office, while vesting and making the usual preparations before the 
altar. This was done before the people began to assemble, and with the veil 
drawn close across the chancel-arch ; but in a few minutes all was ready, and 
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the congregation having assembled, the veil was drawn aside, and the public 
service begun. 

‘The vestments worn by the Catanar were very handsome; the stole, and 
outer robe, being of silk damask, showing a yellow pattern upon a scarlet 
ground. But the change in his dress was not by any means so striking as that 
in his manner. Hitherto he had appeared shy and uneasy; but now, as he 
stood at the altar, and performed the several functions of his office, reciting the 
well-known prayers meanwhile, | could not but be impressed with the dignity 
and reverence of his manner, and the solemnity of the whole scene. At one 
time he stood beside the throne, with his left-hand on the book, and his right 
across his breast ; at another, he knelt low before it; at another he prepared the 
incense, and gave the sign of peace; he would be seen now to veil the 
mysteries, now to raise them up on high, or perfume them with incense; then 
turning towards the people, with uplifted arm, he invoked upon them the 
blessiug of the Almighty.’ 

The translations themselves we leave for (as we hope) some 
future Liturgical Article. 

With regard to the work of the Abbe Guettée’s which stands 
on our list, and to that of Mr. Neale, we say nothing now, 
because they will both better be considered in the Article on the 
Filioque Controversy, which we trust, in our next number, to 
lay before our readers. 

In the meanwhile, if ever negotiation between the Eastern 
and the English Churches seemed hopeful, it is now. And, re- 
membering what His last prayer was, Who—as just before the 
holy time in which this Article will appear—prayed ‘ THat 
THEY ALL MAY BE ONE,’ those who may have taken any interest 
in what has been said before, are entreated to beseech Him so 
to rule the Councils of the three Western Churches interested 
in the matter—English, American, and Scotch—and so to guide 
the heads of the four great Patriarchates of the East, that even 
in our own lifetimes, if it be His will, they and we may be one. 
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Art. VIIL—The Times Newspaper. February 9th, 1864. 


2. Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D. in the Arches 
Court of Canterbury. By J. Firzsames Srepuen, M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law, &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1862. 


3. Speech delivered before the Judicial Committee by H. B. 
Wison, B.D. London: Longman. 1863. 


4. Charge by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. Oxford and 
London: J. H. and J. Parker. 1863. 


5. A Charge by Connop Thirlwall, DD., Bishop of 8. David's. 
Second Edition. London: Rivingtons. 1864. 


6.—Dictionnaire des Harmonies de la Raison et de la Foi. Par 
lAssk Le Nor. Publié par ’ Abbé Migne. Paris: J. P. 
Migne. 1856. 


7. Dictionnaire des Droits de la Raison dans la Foti. Par 
l Asst Le Nore. Publié par Abbé Migne. Paris: J. P. 
Migne. 1860. 


8. Thoughts on Free Inquiry, Evidences, and Subscription. By 
C. E. Pricuarp, M.A., Rector of South Luffenham, Preben- 
dary of Wells; late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


9.— The Whole Counsel of God ; a Sermon. By H. P. Lippon, 
M.A. Student of Christ Church, &c. &c. Published by 
Request. Oxford and London: Rivingtons. 1864. 


THERE are few subjects on which the human mind is more 
likely to form erroneous conclusions than on the comparative 
magnitude and importance of contemporary events. How many 
an occurrence, which seemed to those who witnessed it to be 
the commencement of a new epoch in a nation’s life, has been 
found, after the lapse of a few years, to exercise, so far as men 
can judge, an influence infinitesimally small; while another 
seemingly slight circumstance, summed up in a few lines by 
the chronicler of the day, has proved fruitful of weighty results 
that no human wisdom ever pretended to foresee. 

Nevertheless, occasions do arise on which the judgment of 
contemporaries and of posterity is substantially agreed—agreed 
at least in so far as concerns the recognition of their importance. 
Is it over-bold to imagine that an event of this nature has just 
occurred in the history of the English Church? Is it not 
probable that the recent Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
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may prove to be, for good or for evil, a turning-point in her 
history ? 

That it does not seem to English society at large to be a 
light matter, is shown by the place assigned to it in the columns 
of our newspapers and serial publications. And here we feel 
bound to say that the general tone of our contemporaries has 
been, in our opinion, highly creditable to the British press ; just 
as the tone of the counsel before the two Courts does much 
honour to the English bar. In speaking thus, we by no means 
intend to limit our tribute of commendation to the writers or to 
the advocates on one side only. The recognition seems, in 
fairness, due alike to the critic in Macmillan’s Magazine and the 
writer of the article in the Times ; to Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
as well as to Dr. Phillimore and Mr. Coleridge. With few 
exceptions, there has been manifested a sobriety and candour 
which, if not always based upon the very highest motives, is, in 
any case, a cause for just thankfulness. 

But the very fact that others, even of the secular press, have 
spoken in a manner not unbefitting the subject, rather enhances 
than diminishes that sense of responsibility with which we 
undertake the task that lies before us. For, in truth, the 
dangers that lie about it are not slight, nor few. There is the 
possibility of shrinking, through cowardice, from a truthful 
acknowledgment of the real and deep mischief that may arise 
out of the decision of the Judicial Committee; there is the 
temptation of allowing undue weight to the claims of high 
station among the judges, or of the authority of great names 
among the critics of the Judgment ; and, lastly, there is the peril 
of being led, under the excitement of the hour, into exagge- 
ration of the evil really wrought and into undue despondency 
for the future. Still, better it were for this review to face 
these dangers and run the risks of partial error, than to neglect 
duty by keeping silence in so weighty a matter. Lrrare 
humanum est: we can only pray that any mistakes into which 
we may fall may be over-ruled, and, meantime, try to speak in 
the spirit of a love of truth and of the fear of God. 


We propose, firstly, to cast a glance at the mere fact of the 
acquittal of the two clergymen who have been tried; and, 
secondly, to consider the principles which seem to be involved 
in this result of the trial. 

I. That lawyers are found to view affairs of Church and 
State from a special and peculiar stand-point (as the Germans 
call it), is, assuredly, no novel allegation. It is rather the 
exception than the rule for a successful barrister to make much 
impression upon the House of Commons ; and both statesmen 
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and historians are apt to complain of the nisi prius character of 
legal words and deeds in the presence of a large political ques- 
tion. ‘ The result,’ says Lord Macaulay on the trial of Warren 
Hastings,—‘ the result ceased to be matter of doubt from 
* the time when the Lords resolved that they would be guided 
‘by the rules of evidence which are received in the inferior 
‘courts of the realm. Those rules, it is well known, exclude 
‘ much information which would be quite sufficient to deter- 
‘ mine the conduct of any reasonable man in the most important 
‘ transactions of private life. . . . We do not blame the accused 
‘and his counsel for availing themselves of every legal advan- 
‘ tage, in order to obtain an acquittal. But it is clear that an 
‘ acquittal so obtained cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment 
‘of history.” But when Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the 
* Chancellors,’ comes across the same transactions, he defends, 
with vigour, the course of procedure which had seemed so 
unsatisfactory to the historical essayist. We do not allude to 
the circumstance with any intention of suggesting an offensive 
analogy, but simply with the intent of illustrating the difference 
between a legal and political view of a given subject. 

And, certainly, if ever legal rules were strained to the very 
utmost in favour of the accused, they were so strained on the 
occasion of this trial. Thus, for example, it was held that the 
superior court could not re-open any question concerning the 
Articles rejected by the Dean of the Arches, but must assume 
that all his decisions in favour of the accused were necessarily 
right, although his decisious against them were open to revision : 
and were, in fact, ultimately, one and all rescinded and annulled. 
It was ruled, as in the Gorham case, that not only was it neces- 
sary to prove opposition to the letter of the Formularies supposed 
to be impugned, but that such proof might be overlaid by the 
production of a catena of divines on the opposite side. Within 
what limits we think such rules to be capable of fair application 
may appear as we proceed. ‘That, in any case, they impose a 
difficult, and all but unattainable, standard of proof upon the 
prosecution, must be obvious at a single glance. 

And yet, even such a course of procedure, favourable as it 
was to the appellants, seemed likely to fail on one head ; that, 
namely, which concerned the view of Holy Scripture taken 
by Dr. Rowland Williams. The treatment of this item of accu- 
sation by the court may possibly commend itself to lawyers, 
though we greatly doubt even this; but it never can be 
received with anything but the utmost astonishment by any 
man of letters, by any theologian, by any one of average 
common sense. That Dr. R. Williams himself would accept, as 
a correct interpretation of his meaning, a harmless proposition, 
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which divines of almost every school (save and except the 
rationalistic one) could subscribe, is not to be supposed. Even 
the critic in Macmillan’s Magazine admits that a doubt as to the 
precise meaning of the expressions ‘ was, no doubt, the case 
‘as to one of the charges, and especially as to one of the 
‘ defendants, Dr. Williams.’ ~- 

Another point also was decided in favour of Dr. Williams, 
rather, we presume, with reference to the special circumstances 
of the case, than with the intention of laying down a rule of 
universal application. With reference to the plea that Dr. 
Williams was reviewing the works of Baron von Bunsen, not 
expressing his own sentiments, Dr. Lushington had said : 

‘I must hold that it is not competent to a reviewer, when he either 
states, or professes to give the substance of, unsound doctrine, from the 
work reviewed, to leave his own opinion in the dark. Were it otherwise, 
it would be possible for a clergyman, under colour of a review, to dis- 
seminate, even with the sanction of his name and profession, opinions and 
arguments directly opposed to the doctrine (as by law established) of the 
Church. In fact, in that case, a clergyman might with impunity re-publish 
even an infidel work.’ 

These words surely sound like the expression of good sense. 
And though the course of this trial has at moments reminded 
us of that hint of the satirist (himself a lawyer), which suggests 
a kind of opposition between sound sense and good law, yet we 
resume, as we have said, that it was the applicability of Dr. 

ushington’s dictum, rather than its general truth, that was 
denied by the Judicial Committee. That there might be some 
ground for such denial we grant to be very possible; though 
even here we trace the same inclination to put the best of all 
possible construction on the appellant’s case. 

The worst point of this kind of law, so far as regards indi- 
viduals, is the impossibility of identifying it with anything like 
substantial justice. Church history will, alas! be compelled to 
record that of three accused clergy, Messrs. Heath, Wilson, 
and R. Williams, the two last were released by the same 
tribunal which condemned the first-named to the loss of his 
living. We do not think lightly of the errors of Mr. J. D. 
Heath, nor have we any sympathy with that strange notion of 
confessorship displayed by his apologist, who assesses, like an 
actuary, the sum probably lost by the late vicar of Brading.’ 
But whether we regard the amount of error inculcated in Mr. 
Heath’s sermons, or the tone and temper of his writings, we 
cannot but believe that there is far more excuse to be made for 
the deprived incumbent than for his acquitted brethren. 





1 This is actually done by Bishop Colenso in one of his Prefaces. Imagine 
a Confessor of old, a Polycarp, or an Athanasius, having a statement of his 
pecuniary losses summed up for him by some sympathizing defender ! 
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Nor is it only in the strange difference of result that Messrs. 
Wilson and R. Williams stand in contrast with Mr. Heath. 
Mr. Heath had never, so far as we are aware, displayed any- 
thing like intolerance of the liberty claimed by others. Far 
different had been the career of the other two. In March, 
1841, Mr. Wilson (in company with Mr. Tait, now Bishop of 
London, and two other gentlemen) addressed « letter to the 
editor of ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ complaining of the ‘ new and 
startling views’ put forth in Tract No. 90, on the extent of 
liberty allowed in interpreting the Formularies of our Church. 
Nor did he rest content with his share in this epistle. Within 
three weeks after the publication of the protest just named, 
Mr. Wilson addressed a letter of some thirty pages in length 
to one of his co-signers, glorying in what he had done and in 
the sympathy shown by the Hebdomadal Board. Not only did 
Mr. Wilson appeal in this second letter to the authority of the 
Homilies, in places where the line of argument adopted by his 
opponent rendered it necessary, but he wound up his epistle by 
a quotation from them. And he seemed quite unwilling to 
allow that though the Romish doctrine of Purgatory was con- 
demned by the Articles, yet that some theory of a purgation 
might be lawfully held by those who had subscribed to them. 
How strange that we should live to see this same clergyman 
pleading before the Judicial Committee for the a to hold 
and teach his belief in a purgative process, as being the inevi- 
table lot of an immense proportion of the human race!' How 
strange that he, who could not sit silent when an anonymous 
tract urged an unwonted licence of interpretation, should reclaim 
with impassioned language at being confronted ‘ with puerile 
literal senses of Articles and Liturgy’* and warn the youth 
of England not to subject themselves to accusations to which 
he himself had once so eagerly subjected others. If Mr. Wilson 
was right in his earlier day, he must be thoroughly wrong now. 
If he is right now, he must have been extremely wrong then. 
An Edinburgh reviewer, the apologist for ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
has indeed undertaken to decide for Mr. Wilson which horn of 
this dilemma it were best to choose. ‘Mr.. Wilson, indeed,’ 
says the reviewer, ‘ by his unfortunate onslaught on the ninetieth 
‘Tract for the Times,” twenty years ago, has laid himself 
‘open to a just Nemesis. But he, we doubt not, has long ago 
‘ repented of that ungenerous act.’* But there cannot be in 
matters of this kind, such a thing as vicarious repentance ; the 
utter absence of doubt felt by Mr. Wilson’s defender cannot be 





1 Speech before the Judicial Committee, pp. 123, et seq. 
2 Jbid. p. 135. 
8 Edinburgh Review for April, 1861, p. 495. 
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imparted to his readers, unless they have it on Mr. Wilson’s 
own authority, that he does look on his former act as ungenerous 
and a subject for regret. 

Of the tolerance of temper displayed by Dr. Rowland 
Williams, we may form some estimate by seeing the impression 
made by his writings on a really liberal-minded prelate, the 
Bishop of St. David's. Bishop Thirlwall has most truly de- 
scribed Dr. R. Williams as one ‘ who could find no category 
‘for those who questioned his orthodoxy, but that of either 
‘ fools or knaves ;’ as one with whom ‘ the imputation of heresy, 
‘ arising from the grossest ignorance or the most obstinate per- 
* verseness,’ is ‘an habitual form of discourse, for which every 
‘one must be prepared who ventures to express even a doubt 
‘ about the correctness of his opinions.’! In the very miserable 
attempt at poetry with which Dr, Williams concluded his 
‘ Review of Bunsen,’ he stigmatized (at least no one but a lawyer 
could doubt his meaning) his clerical brethren as ‘hirelings’ : 
just as if he himself had never held a Fellowship, a Vice- 
Principalship, and a living. In an earlier passage he had 
accused an immense number of English scholars of dishonesty, 
and of being wanting in the explicitness of truth.’ This from 
a writer concerning whom Bishop Thirlwall and Dr. Lushington 
are agreed ‘to doubt whether, if the author had studied to 
‘ express his sentiments with ambiguity, he could have been 
* more successful.’ And well, indeed, may the Bishop of St. 
David’s speak of ‘his scornful bitterness ;’ the Edinburgh 
reviewer of his ‘flippant and contemptuous tone;’ and a semi- 
apologist in Macmillan’s Magazine, of his ‘tone of remark’ 
being ‘ so offensive as to have the appearance of being intended 
‘to vex and insult.’ Surely even the appearance of such a tone 
cannot be the mark of a Christian spirit. 

We are sorry to have dwelt thus long upon the merely per- 
sonal aspect of the question. But in an age which is but too 
apt to fancy that a plea for toleration necessarily implies the 
existence of a tolerant spirit on the part of those who make it, 
we conceive it to be a real duty, although it is certainly a painful 
one, to call attention to the true character of much that lays 
such very special claim to liberality. 

But we must now pass onward to the far more anxious and 
difficult inquiry respecting the effect of this judgment upon the 
Church of England. (I.) What are the docirines which the 
appellants before the Judicial Committee appear to us (viewing 
the case not as lawyers, but as students of theology) to have 
impugned? (II.) How far does the Judgment assert the 





1 A Letter to the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D. pp. 16, 31. 
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liberty of teaching the contradictory of the propositions which 
the accused are thought to have contravened? (III.) Lastly— 
and this is, perhaps, the most important query of all—on what 
degree of dogmatic authority do the propositions in question 
rest? We are most anxious to face these questions as calmly 
and as fairly as we can. And if our replies should seem in any 
wise disappointing, if they should at all fall short of what has 
been enunciated by divines whom we love and honour, and must 
ever regard with the deepest gratitude, we can urge but one 
plea in defence, and that is, that we have earnestly attempted 
to set forth what we believe to be true, we hope without 
effrontery, but at the same time without reticence or disguise. 

I. The propositions which we conceive to be impugned by 
Mr. Wilson or by Dr. R. Williams may be stated as follow :— 

(a.) That the inspiration vouchsafed to the authors of the 
Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament differs not 
merely in kind, but in degree, from that granted to ordinary 
Christians, or even to the rest of the holiest and wisest teachers 
of mankind. 

(6.) That we are justified before God only for the merits of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

(c.) That there is a never ending impassable line of demarca- 
tion between the lot of those who shall be found among the 
reprobate, and of those who are, who shall be placed, among the 
blessed at the last great day. 

Let us regard these propositions seriatim ; premising only thus 
much, that we have all been accustomed to believe that, although 
where Rome and Geneva were at variance, the English Church 
often adopted a via media, yet that, where these two opposite 
systems met and agreed, England also agreed with them. 

(a.) Now that foreign Protestant Confessions and foreign 
Reformers admit the first proposition which we have laid down, 
is, we suppose, a matter beyond all question. A large part of 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s very able defence of Dr. R. Williams 
was occupied in proving that the authorities just named held 
not only thus much, but a good deal more. 

It might, however, conceivably, be urged that the foreign 
reformers and authors of Confessions (with whom may be 
conjoined the authors of the Westminster Confessions) were 
inclined to exalt the authority of Holy Scripture at the expense 
of the authority of the Church. And hence it might be asked, 
whether the opinion that the inspiration vouchsafed to all good 
Christians was similar in kind, if not in degree, to that enjoyed 
by Prophets and Apostles, would not tend to exalt the authority 
of the Church? 

We answer, that God's Church can never gain anything save 
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from the publication of truth; and that the notion of placing 
on a level the inspiration sought by ordinary Christians in their 
prayers, and that of the writers of God’s Word, has never at 
any time found countenance from the East or from Rome, any 
more than trom Luther, Calvin, or Melancthon. We may fairly 
challenge those who think otherwise to produce any word of 
support for their sentiments from any ancient Liturgy, any 
ancient father, any of the schoolmen or the reformers, any 
accredited English divine among the departed. 

We borrow from a German author the substance of the 
following statements respecting the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment on this head. When Moses is commissioned to become 
the guide and teacher of Israel, he remonstrates with Him who 
sends him. ‘And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am 
‘ not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since Thou hast spoken 
‘unto Thy servant: but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
‘tongue. And the Lord said unto him, Who made man’s 
‘mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or 
‘ the blind? have not I the Lord? Now therefore go, and J will 
* be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say.’ 

Not dissimilar, at a later period, is the language of the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah and the reply. ‘Then said 1, Ah, Lord God! 
‘ behold, I cannot speak: for I ama child. But the Lord said 
‘unto me, Say not, I am a child: for thou shalt go to all that 
* I shall send thee, and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt 
‘ speak.... Then the Lord put forth His hand, and touched my 
‘mouth. And the Lord said unto me, Behold, I have put My 
‘words in thy mouth, &c.’ And from the commission of 
Jeremiah’s still more wondrous predecessor we may learn how 
unworthy are the lips of the natural man to convey the Divine 
message: how they need, for the fulfilment of such task, a 
special and supernatural purification. ‘Then said I, Woe is 
‘me! for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, 
‘and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine 
‘ eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts. Then flew one 
‘ of the seraphims unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which 
* he had taken with the tongs from off the altar. And he laid 
‘it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips; 
‘ and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged. Also | 
* heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and 
‘ who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me. And 
‘ He said, Go, and tell this people, Hear ye, indeed, but under- 
‘ stand not; and see ye, indeed, but perceive not.’ 

A like picturesque and symbolical clothing of the idea is 
shown forth in the instance of the Prophet Ezekiel :—‘ Open 
‘thy mouth, and eat that I give thee. And when I looked, 
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* behold, a hand was sent unto me; and, lo, a roll of a book was 
‘ therein. ... So I opened my mouth, and He caused me to eat 
‘ that roll. And He said unto me, Son of man, cause thy belly 
‘ to eat, and fill thy bowels with this roll that I give thee.’ ' 

From such passages it may be inferred that the Old Testa- 
ment does recognise and teach the existence of a positive 
inspiration which justified the messenger in speaking in the 
name of God, on the ground of a reception of a special gift of 
the Spirit. That this gift involved such a suggestion of words 
(in den Mund legen), as it is called, that the Prophet appears as 
an organ through which the word spoken within him comes 
forth into audible speech. That, nevertheless, the person thus 
commissioned does in no wise resign his natural command of 
language, but is permitted to impart what is Divine in the 
accents of human speech. That Hy to this Divine sum- 
mons on the part of the prophet is regarded as an act of 
obedience, while opposition to it is described as opposition to 
the will of God. That this inspiration, positive and super- 
natural though it be, in no wise crushes nor cancels the 
self-consciousness of the prophet, but leaves his own personal 
knowledge untouched and unincumbered. For the difference, 
in this last respect, of spurious from genuine claims to the 
prophetic state, the writer refers to the chapters in Eusebius 
respecting the Montanist heresy: where a false prophet is 
represented as ‘commencing with voluntary ignorance, but 
‘ proceeding onward to involuntary madness,’—a form of pro- 
phecy never displayed by any truly inspired prophet under 
either covenant.” 

The author in question next refers to such texts as 1 §. 
Peter i. 10—12., S. Matt. xx. 43., Acts i. 16., Heb. i. 1., and 
several parallel passages as proofs of the recognition afforded by 
the New Testament to the claims of the prophets of the Old 
Dispensation to have spoken by the Spirit. He argues further 
from such passages as §. John xiv. 26, xvi. 13, 2 Cor. v. 20, 
xiii. 3, and 1 Thess. ii. 13, &c. that the inspiration of Apostles 
cannot possibly be placed on a lower level than that of the 
Prophets of the elder covenant. And, presently, he proceeds 
to cite some celebrated and striking passages from the writings 
of S. Augustine which, though probably well known to many 
of our readers, it may be worth while to re-produce. 





1 Exod. iv. 10; Jer. i. 6; Isaiah vi. 5; Ezek. ii. 8, iii, 2. 

2 We turn to the place named by our author, and read as follows :—’AAA’ dye 
Wevdporpopiirns . . . dpxduevos wey e& éxovolov duablas, Kataorpépwy dt «is 
dxotoiov paviay Wuxis . . . Todroy 8& roy tpdmov, -obre Twa Tay KaTd Thy 
Tadaidy, obre Tav Kata TI Kawi TvevpaTopopnbérvta mpopirny, deta: Suvicovras 
x. T. A.—Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v.17. The writer also appeals to Epiphanius, Heer. 
xlviii. n. 2, sgq. 
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S. Augustine on the Canonical Scriptures. 


‘ We might be able to believe God when He is merely speaking ; He has 
not willed that people should believe Himself, speaking, but He has willed 
that His Scriptures should stand firm (¢eneri). As if thou shouldest say 
to any man when thou wert promising something, “ Dost thou not 
believe me? behold I will write it for thee.” For because generations go 
and come, and thus ages pass by whilst mortals are dying and succeeding 
one another, the Scripture of God is due to remain, and a certain hand- 
writing of God which all who pass by might read and might hold the path 
of its promises.’ 

‘To those books alone of the Scriptures which are called canonical I 
have learned to pay this reverence and honour, that I most firmly believe 
that no one of their authors in writing them committed any error. But 
the others I so read that, in whatever degree they may be distinguished in 
holiness and doctrine, I do not on that account because they have thus 
thought, deem anything to be the truth, but because either through those 
canonical authors or by probable reason they are able to convince me that 
the thing is not opposed to truth.’ 

‘ But in the works of the later writers which are contained in innumer- 
able books but are no way co-equal with that most holy excellence of the 
canonical Scriptures, even although the same truth is found in certain of 
them, yet the authority is very far from being equal.’ 

‘For we do Cyprian no injury when we distinguish any letters whatever 
of his from the canonical authority of the Divine Scriptures. For not 
without cause has the ecclesiastical canon been constituted with such 
salutary vigilance, to which certain books of the Prophets and Apostles 
belong, which books we by no means dare to judge, and according to 
which we judge concerning other writings whether of believers or of 
unbelievers,’ ! 


We have purposely borrowed the substance of these state- 
ments, not from a work by one of our own divines, such as 
Dr. Hannah’s valuable ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ nor from a treatise 
by a Lutheran, like Hengstenberg, but from one who cannot 
be suspected from undervaluing the authority of the Church, 
because he is a sincere Roman Catholic. Reithmayr, the author 
of the book whence the above positions have been borrowed, is 
one of that remarkable school of theologians at Munich which, 
if at times somewhat hard and defiant towards those who are 
not of their own communion (and occasionally, perhaps, towards 
their co-religionists as well), yet displays such loftiness of tone, 
such depth of learning and scientific culture, such courage and 
frankness, such reverence and purity, as to give us hopes of all 
possible good from their vigorous attempts to rear up a theology 
which shall meet the requirements of the time, and aid men to 
face the questions which press alike on Rome and Lambeth, on 
Paris and Berlin. It will be seen how completely the Munich 





1 §. Aug. Enarr. in Psalm exliv. n. 17 (tom. iv. p. 1620); Epist. Ixxxii. n. 3 
ad Hieron. (tom. ii. p. 190); cont. Faust xi. 5 (tom. viii. p. 222); cont. Crescon. 
Donat. ii. 39 (tom. ix. p. 430). The references to volumes are made in accordance 
with the Benedictine edition. 
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Professor' would agree with Dr. Lee, and the great majority of 
Anglican divines, in rejecting the notion of a mere difference 
in kind between the inspiration of ordinary Christians and the 
inspiration of the authors of Holy Scripture. 

Now the Dean of the Arches, as Dr. Hannah justly points 
out’, ruled that the acknowledgment of a difference in degree is 
not sufficient to satisfy the English Formularies. It cannot be 
said that the Judicial Committee either confirmed or reversed 
this ruling, abstractedly considered. They acquitted, indeed, 
the person whom it condemned, but they did so by changing the 
venue, by affirming (as has already been observed) that Dr. Wil- 
liams might have meant, what no one but the lay members of the 
court appear to think it possible that he can have meant. On 
the general question, then, whether this Judgment decides that 
it is lawful for the clergy of the Church of England to hold that, 
when they pray for the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, they are 
asking for themselves and their flocks the same gift in kind as 
was bestowed upon Prophets and Apostles, we find it impossible 
to form an opinion. If the Judgment has meant to assert this, 
then we agree with the Dean of the Arches in believing such 
assertion to contradict the Formularies of the English Church. 
We add, as students of theology, the expression of our convic- 
tion that it contradicts not merely (as Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
has fully shown) the teaching of the Westminster Confession, 
and the cognate documents drawn up by foreign Protestants, 
but likewise the entire range of teaching on this subject em- 
bodied in the works of the early fathers, of the schoolmen, of 
the Anglican reformers, and of the greatest Roman Catholic 
divines. From no one of these sources have we ever seen a 
single passage which identified the two kinds of inspiration, 
while pages to the contrary effect might be filled with extracts 
from the works of S. Justin Martyr, 8. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
§. Augustine, S. Chrysostom, Aquinas, S. Bernard, Luther, 
Calvin, Maldonado, Van Ess, the English seventeenth century 
divines, Vinet, Hengstenberg, Reithmayr, and hundreds besides. 

There is, indeed, another very important topic connected with 
this question, to which we shall have occasion to refer before we 
close; but for the present we leave it to pass onward to the 
second point at issue. 

II. This second topic—the relation of the Judgment to the 
doctrine of the Atonement, may be dismissed with a very few 
remarks. Dr. R. Williams employed a phrase unrecognised, 





1 Einleitung in die Canonischen Biicher des neuen Bundes. (Von Dr. Fr. X. 
Reithmayer, Regensburg (Manz), 1852. The work was recommended to the writer 
some years since by Dr. Déllinger. 


2 « Bampton Lectures’ for 1863. Notes to Lecture II. p. 278. 
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we believe, by the theologians of any Christian community 
whatever, namely, ‘merit by transfer.’ On the preceding 
charge the Court kindly imposed upon his words a non-natural 
sense. In this instance he himself announced that when he 
said ‘the doctrine of merit by transfer is a fiction,’ he did not 
employ words in that sense in which nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men out of a thousand would understand them, but in a 
es different sense, which scarcely any one could possibly 
rave guessed at. Taking into account this marvellous explana- 
tion, together with the circumstance of the phrase in question 
being utterly foreign to that of the eleventh Article of the 
Thirty-nine, it may be readily understood that their lordships 
would have little difficulty in giving an accused person the 
benefit of these considerations. 

Into the question of the doctrine itself we may, perhaps, enter 
at some future opportunity. Meanwhile we wish—not without 
diffidence, but certainly not hastily or without thought—to 
submit to our readers the following statement, as being tolerably 
accurate. ‘There is a school among us which adopts the fashion 
of referring to the doctrine of the Atonement, as a compara- 
tively modern doctrine. Now if they merely mean to say that 
the ordinary form in which it is taught was first elaborated 
by an Anselm and an Aquinas, this is no more than has been 
frequently admitted, as for example, in the ‘ Bampton Lectures’ 
of Archbishop Thomson. But the writers in question seem 
inclined to go much further than this, and to deny that the 
substance of the doctrine is to be discovered in Holy Scripture, 
in the ancient fathers, or in the ancient Liturgies. We find 
it difficult to believe that those who speak thus can have studied 
deeply the authorities to which they refer. Our own convic- 
tion is that it can be distinctly traced in all of the three sources 
just named ; that far from being modern, it is even more ancient 
than Christianity itself, and is implied in Judaism; that it has 
sunk deeply into the heart of the human race, and is not wholl 
absent from the teaching of the Mahometan system, and ‘anh 
conspicuous in the creeds of heathendom. The principle of the 
doctrine is surely embodied in such lines as these :— 

‘ Hanc tibi, Eryx, meliorem animam pro morte Daretis, 
Persolvo..... : 
‘ Unus erit tantum, amissum quem gurgite quzres ; 
Unum pro multis dabitur caput. 
‘Cor pro corde precor, pro fibris sumite fibras, 
Hane animam vobis pro meliore damus.’ } 


1 Virg. Hn. v. 483 and 814. Ovid. Fasti, vi. 161. We much doubt, despite 
Dean Stanley’s remarks in his ‘ Eastern Church,’ whether sacrifice be of the 
essence of Mahometanism ; but certainly Captain Burton is most decided (and we 
suppose rightly) in maintaining that when it is offered by the Moslem it is done 
in the spirit indicated in the lines of Ovid. 
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And a fitting comment on the spirit of such passages may be 
well supplied by the most recent historian of Rome. 


‘ At the very core, indeed, of the Latin religion there lay that profoundly 
moral impulse which leads men to bring earthly guilt and earthly punish- 
ment into relation with the work of the gods, and to view the former as a 
crime against the Deity, and the latter as its expiation. The execution of 
the criminal condemned to death was as much an expiatory sacrifice 
offered to the Divinity, as was the killing of an enemy in just war; the 
thief who by night stole the fruits of the field paid the =, to Ceres 
on the gallows, just as did the enemy to mother earth and the good 
spirits on the field of battle. The profound and fearful idea of substitution 
also meets us here; when the gods of the community were angry, aud no 
one could be laid hold of as definitely guilty, they might be appeased by 
one who voluntarily gave himself up (devovere se) ; and noxious chasms in 
the ground were closed, and battles ‘half lost were converted into victories, 
when a brave burgess threw himself as an —— offering into the 
abyss or upon the foe. The “sacred spring” was based on a similar view ; 
all the offspring, whether of cattle or of men, within a specified period 
were presented to the gods. If acts of this nature are to be called human 
sacrifices, then such sacrifices belonged to the essence of the Latin faith; but we 
are bound to add, that so far back as our view reaches into the past, this 
immolation, where life was concerned, was limited to the guilty who had 
been convicted before a civil tribunal, or fo the innocent who voluntarily 
chose to die.’* 


We do not, however, pursue this subject further at present, 
partly, because the decision of the Court seems to have only a 
remote and indirect bearing of it; and, partly, because we 
have never, in this Review, been accustomed to deny the law- 
fulness of some degree of latitude in the terminology of Christian 
teaching on this solemn topic. 

III. The language of the Court respecting the third point 
brought before it is of a guarded character. 

‘We are not required, or at liberty, to express any opinion upon the 
mysterious question of the eternity of final punishment, further than to 
say that we do not find in the Formularies to which this Article refers any 
such distinct declaration of our Church upon the subject as to require us 
to condemn as penal the a of hope by @ clergyman, that even the 
ultimate pardon of the wicked who are condemned in the day of judgment 
may be consistent with the will of Almighty God. 

But, practically, this decision will, we fear, be considered to 
involve much more than is covered by the letter. It seems to 
render it doubtful whether an English priest could be punished 
by the law of the land for preaching Universalism. He would 
certainly go very near it if he simply reprinted the concluding 
sentence of Mr. Wilson's Essay,—‘ And when the Christian 
‘Church, in all its branches, shall have fulfilled its sublunary 
‘ office, and its Founder shall have surrendered His kingdom 
‘to the Great Father—all, both small and great, shall find a 





! ‘History of Rome,’ by Theodore Mommsen. (Translated by Rev. William 
P. Dickson.) Bentley. Vol. i. pp, 120-1. 
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‘ refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose or to 
‘ be quickened into higher life, in the ages to come according to 
‘His Will.’ It is true that the preceding sentence contains the 
expression of a hope, and it may be held (it evidently was held by 
the Court) that the hope is to be carried onward into the sentence 
just cited. But if any one should choose to repeat that sentence 
by itself, in all the naked dogmatism of its simple future sense, 
he might of course plead that he was only employing language 
which had been tried and pronounced to be free from legal 
punishment. 

Now the question of Universalism was treated at great 
length in this Review, in April, 1863, by a contributor who 
authenticated his paper and republished it with additions. For 
those additions we are not responsible ; nor shall the publication 
of that larger portion which originally appeared in these pages 
prevent us from trying to consider what case Mr. Wilson 
may fairly claim to have made for himself in the presence of 
theologians as distinguished from lawyers. 

The theological arguments adduced by the appellant are as 
follow :—(a) The limitations supposed to be placed upon the 
original Greek and Hebrew words which signify everlasting. 
(8) The patristic licence upon the subject. (y) The existence 
of a Catena of English divines in favour of the appellant. 
(ec) The licence allowed on this head in the Church of Rome. 
We are compelled by sheer lack of time to treat these argu- 
ments briefly, and to refer elsewhere for further elucidation. 

(a). The Scriptural sense of the terms poy and ai@vios is 
well discussed by Passaglia in his tract De Aiternitate Penarum.} 
Allowing the existence of a sense limited in certain passages by 
the context, the Italian theologian argues that such limitation 
cannot possibly be applied to such texts as Isaiah xxiii. 14; 
Daniel xii. 2; S. Matth. xviii. 8; xxv. 41; 2 Thess. i. 9; 
S. Jude, 6. Sensus verborum proprius retinendus erit. . . . Con- 
textus, unde testimonia desumpsimus, ne umbram quidem continent 
limitationis. ‘jhe logical inference from Mr. Wilson’s line of 
argument would seem to be this: that when the writers of the 
Old Testament spoke of ‘ the everlasting God,’ they need not 
have meant to describe a Being whose existence had neither 
beginning nor end, but only one whose term of existence was 
‘indefinite.’ ‘ For the Hebrews,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘ had not 
‘reached to the idea of the infinite but only of the indefinite.’ 
Now if this argument is (to use the gentlest term) absurd, when 





1 Since the above was written we observe that Mr. Liddon has a very good note 
én this point, with quotations from Bretschneider and Schleusner. See his 
Sermon, p. 24. 
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applied to the existence of the Creator, it fails equally when 
applied to everlasting ‘ glory ’ or to everlasting ‘ shame.’ 

(8). The case of the patristic evidence may, we think, be 
fairly laid down as follows. Ina survey of the entire range of 
the writings of the fathers, we must expect to light upon 
occasional aberrations and even extravagances. Jn magnis etiam 
auctoribus magni sepe scopulé latent, quos vitare lector debeat.' 
Even on the cardinal and central doctrine of the Incarnation, 
many of the fathers (as must be evident to the students of 
Bull, Petau, Neander, Méhler, Dorner) use language which 
needs more or less of correction and of explanation. But as the 
existence of such language does not militate against the fact, 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation is a dogma of the Catholie 
Church, even so the existence of the far, far slighter difficulties 
of the language of some fathers on the duration of the 
punishment of the cursed need not, in and by itself, contra- 
vene the existence of a dogma on the unending effects of the 
malediction. P 

Farther, as will be shown presently, we must subtract from 
the patristic evidence all such passages as only tend to support 
the permissible opinion known as that of ‘ mitigation.’ 

Of Origen we will at present say thus much only. There 
were two great geniuses of the ante-Nicene Church, Tertullian 
and Origen. With that waywardness which is the special, and 
too often the fatal, snare of genius, both of these lofty and 
ardent spirits went astray; although by methods the most 
different, from causes the most opposite. From both the 
instinct of Christendom has withheld the appellation of Satné. 
In the case of Tertullian the cause is obvious; he left the 
Church for the wild extravagances of Montanism. But why is 
it withheld from Origen, who did not leave the communion for 
which his father suffered? Surely from the perilousness of his 
speculations, as on many subjects, so most especially on this, as 
even his somewhat partial editor fully admits in terms once 
before cited here. Jn cujus ret tractatione tantum sibi istt 
Origenes, ut non aliam ob caussam majores in se querelas con- 
citarit.2 That general Councils refused to judge a dead man 
may be true;* but that the mind of the Church has always 
been against Origen on this head seems quite undeniable. 

Now if from Mr. Wilson’s patristic Catena the words of the 
un-canonized Origen and the passages which only teach ‘ miti- 





1 Maldonatus in Evangelia. (In S. Joann. cap. xiii. v. 10.) 
2 Heut’s Origeniana. (P. 216 in tom. iv. of the Benedictine Edit. of Origen.) 
3 We say = be true, because we are not yet quite sure whether Neander and 
Gieseler have fully proved their case in this matter. 
NO, CXXIV.—N.S. K K 
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gation’ be withdrawn, a very scanty residuum will be left. Nor 
do we see any attempt to deny what has been urged both in 
this Review and elsewhere, namely, that no man has ever 
yet been found to teach Universalism persistently (not one of 
tne fathers cited by the appellant, not even Origen, did this) 
and remained orthodox upon the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, namely, those concerning the Holy Trinity and 
the Incarnation. 

Is Mr. Wilson himself a witness to the contrary? To us it 
seems impossible to think this. The apologist for ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ in the Edinburgh Review assures his readers that those 
who look in Mr. Wilson’s volume of ‘ Bampton Lectures’ will 
find ‘ oases in it of such originality and beauty as to recompense 
‘them for many a weary stage in their theological pilgrimage.’ 
Probably only a small proportion of those who read the article 
in question ever tried to verify for themselves the correctness 
of this statement. For our own part, we read Mr. Wilson’s 
book when it first appeared; and, without any wish to flin 
about accusations at random, we must calmly and deliberately 
re-assert our first impression concerning the book, and that is, 
that it contains deadly heresy. 

For in this volume, strangely and most wrongfully headed 
the ‘Communion of Saints,’ Mr, Wilson denied the reality of 
that grace which is the life of all Christ’s faithful servants. He 
denied its existence as an inward principle, and tried to reduce 
it toa mere outward state of favour. ow worse than unmean- 
ing must surely be, on this hypothesis, the Collects used by the 
English Church on the feast of the Annunciation and on Easter 
Day! How dare we supplicate that grace be poured ‘into our 
‘ hearts; ’ that ‘ by special grace’ good desires be put into our 
minds, if grace be nothing more than outward favour? Well 
was such teaching characterized in a work published some 
months before the ‘Bampton Lectures’ thus glorified in the 
Edinburgh Review : * This is the ordinary language of Socinians, 
and, when used by others, implies, it can hardly be doubted, a 
tendency to their fatal error. It is one of many stratagems 
which minds of a false and mistaken intellectuality employ, 
in the endeavour to escape from a sense of mystery which 
haunts and torments them. And as it proceeds from a dislike 
of mystery, it terminates, if followed to its consequences, in a 
disbelief of the most blessed mystery of the Incarnation of 
‘our Lord. He who thinks that our Saviour has wrought no 
‘ change in him, will not long believe that He has accomplished 
‘so much for him. The denial of His work on earth follows 

naturally on a refusal to recognise the crowning blessing which 
lie no concise us from heaven If it ie thought that His 
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‘teaching has only a human efficacy, we must be prepared 
‘for a like indignity to the efficacy of His death. Those 
‘who reject Spiritual Grace will not long accept the Atone- 
* ment.’* 

It is in full accordance with his false and dangerous teaching 
on the subject of Grace, that Mr. Wilson suggests in his Essay 
that Constantine might have beneficially so exercised his imperial 

ower as to compel Arians and Catholics to remain at peace. 
Tn a word, the question whether Christ be our manifested God, 
or a mere creature, is, in Mr. Wilson’s judgment, a matter of 
subordinate importance ! 

It is possible that the author of a pamphlet on ‘ Universalism,’ 
already referred to, may have been too eager in his preface 
(for which, as has been said, this Review is not responsible) in 
pressing upon his readers the intimate connexion between the 
doctrine of the eternity of punishment and that of the Incar- 
nation. But, certainly, those who would impugn his views in 
this respect must be careful not to allege the case of Mr. H. B. 
Wilson as an argument é contrario. 

yy) We turn to the appellant’s Anglican Catena. A learned 
bishop, Dr. Thirlwall, once called these Catene, if we remember 
rightly, ‘instruments of polemical delusion.’ Without going 
quite so far as this, it may be safely admitted that there are few 
such lists which, when closely examined, do not lose a good 
deal of their force; of which an illustration may be seen in the 
brief but searching criticism of the authorities relied on by 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen in a note to Dr. Hannah’s ‘ Bampton 
Lectures.’ Nevertheless, much of the deduction which has to 
be made from such lists, when employed as instruments of 
attack, does not equally apply to them when they are only 
urged by way of defence; and few can fail to recognise the 
weight they exercised on the public mind in the case of Dr. 
Pusey’s sermon on the Eucharist, in the trial of Mr. Gorham, 
of Archdeacon Denison, and others. Take any of these Catene, 
or those in the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ or that in the Bishop of 
Brechin’s defence of himself, or even the one just mentioned, 
put together by Mr. Stephen, and it is contalaley impossible to 
deny to any of them the number and the weight of the Anglican 
authorities therein adduced. 

But of Mr. Wilson's Catena on this solemn subject, it may, 
we believe, be fairly said that it is of all such attempts the 
very poorest and weakest that was ever made. The eighteenth 
century was truly enough described by Dr. Pattison, in ‘ Essays 


' * Lecteres om the Steady of Theology, by the Rev CP Chretien, Fellow of 
Oriel College. (Oxford, 1651 
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‘ refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose or to 
‘ be quickened into higher life, in the ages to come according to 
‘His Will.’ It is true that the preceding sentence contains the 
expression of a hope, and it may be held (it evidently was held by 
the Court) that the hope is to be carried onward into the sentence 
just cited. But if any one should choose to repeat that sentence 
by itself, in all the naked dogmatism of its simple future sense, 
he might of course plead that he was only employing language 
which had been tried and pronounced to be free from legal 
punishment. 

Now the question of Universalism was treated at great 
length in this Review, in April, 1863, by a contributor who 
authenticated his paper and republished it with additions. For 
those additions we are not responsible ; nor shall the publication 
of that larger portion which originally appeared in these pages 
prevent us from trying to consider what case Mr. Wilson 
may fairly claim to have made for himself in the presence of 
theologians as distinguished from lawyers. 

The theological arguments adduced by the appellant are as 
follow :—(a) The limitations supposed to be placed upon the 
original Greek and Hebrew words which signify everlasting. 
(8) The patristic licence upon the subject. (y) The existence 
of a Catena of English divines in favour of the appellant. 
(ec) The licence allowed on this head in the Church of Rome. 
We are compelled by sheer lack of time to treat these argu- 
ments briefly, and to refer elsewhere for farther elucidation. 

(a). The S Scriptural sense of the terms DY and aivios is 
well discussed by Passaglia in his tract De Biernitate Penarum.: 
Allowing the existence of a sense limited in certain passages by 
the context, the Italian theologian argues that such limitation 
cannot possibly be applied to such texts as Isaiah xxiii. 14; 
Daniel xii. 2; S. Matth. xviii. 8; xxv. 41; 2 Thess. i. 9; 
S. Jude, 6. Sensus verborum proprius retinendus erit. . . . Con- 
textus, unde testimonia desumpsimus, ne umbram quidem continent 
limitationis. ‘jhe logical inference from Mr. Wilson’s line of 
argument would seem to be this: that when the writers of the 
Old Testament spoke of ‘ the everlasting God,’ they need not 
have meant to describe a Being whose existence had neither 
beginning nor end, but only one whose term of existence was 
‘ indefinite.” ‘ For the Hebrews, says Mr. Wilson, * had not 
‘reached to the idea of the infinite but only of the indefinite.’ 
Now if this argument is (to use the gentlest term) absurd, when 





1 Since the above was written we observe that Mr. Liddon has a very good note 
on this point, with quotations from Bretschneider and Schleusner. See his 
Sermon, p. 24. 
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applied to the existence of the Creator, it fails equally when 
applied to everlasting ‘ glory ’ or to everlasting ‘ shame.’ 

(8). The case of the patristic evidence may, we think, be 
fairly laid down as follows. In a survey of the entire range of 
the writings of the fathers, we must expect to light upon 
occasional aberrations and even extravagances. Jn magnis etiam 
auctoribus magni sepe scopuli latent, quos vitare lector debeat.' 
Even on the cardinal and central doctrine of the Incarnation, 
many of the fathers (as must be evident to the students of 
Bull, Petau, Neander, Méhler, Dorner) use language which 
needs more or less of correction and of explanation. But as the 
existence of such language does not militate against the fact, 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation is a dogma of the Catholic 
Church, even so the existence of the far, far slighter difficulties 
of the language of some fathers on the duration of the 
punishment of the cursed need not, in and by itself, contra- 
vene the existence of a dogma on the unending effects of the 
malediction. i 

Farther, as will be shown presently, we must subtract from 
the patristic evidence all such passages as only tend to support 
the permissible opinion known as that of ‘ mitigation.’ 

Of Origen we will at present say thus much only. There 
were two great geniuses of the ante-Nicene Church, Tertullian 
and Origen. With that waywardness which is the special, and 
too often the fatal, snare of genius, both of these lofty and 
ardent spirits went astray; although by methods the most 
different, from causes the most opposite. From both the 
instinct of Christendom has withheld the appellation of Saint. 
In the case of Tertullian the cause is obvious; he left the 
Church for the wild extravagances of Montanism. But why is 
it withheld from Origen, who did not leave the communion for 
which his father suffered? Surely from the perilousness of his 
speculations, as on many subjects, so most especially on this, as 
even his somewhat partial editor fully admits in terms once 
before cited here. Jn cujus ret tractatione tantum sili permisit 
Origenes, ut non aliam ob caussam majores in se querelas con- 
citarit.2 That general Councils refused to judge a dead man 
may be true;* but that the mind of the Church has always 
been against Origen on this head seems quite undeniable. 

Now if from Mr. Wilson’s patristic Catena the words of the 
un-canonized Origen and the passages which only teach ‘ miti- 





1 Maldonatus in Evangelia. (In S. Joann. cap. xiii. v. 10.) 

2 Heut’s Origeniana. (P. 216 in tom. iv. of the Benedictine Edit. of Origen.) 

3 We say may be true, because we are not yet quite sure whether Neander and 
Gieseler have fully proved their case in this matter. 
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gation’ be withdrawn, a very scanty residuum will be left. Nor 
do we see any attempt to deny what has been urged both 
this Review and elsewhere, namely, that no man has ever 
yet been found to teach Universalism persistently (not one of 
tne fathers cited by the appellant, not even Origen, did this) 
and remained orthodox upon the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, namely, those concerning the Holy Trinity and 
the Incarnation. 

Is Mr. Wilson himself a witness to the contrary? To us it 
seems impossible to think this. The apologist for ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ in the Edinburgh Review assures his readers that those 
who look in Mr. Wilson’s volume of ‘ Bampton Lectures’ will 
find ‘ oases in it of such originality and beauty as to recompense 
‘them for many a weary stage in their theological pilgrimage.’ 
Probably only a small proportion of those who read the article 
in question ever tried to verify for themselves the correctness 
of this statement. For our own part, we read Mr. Wilson’s 
book when it first appeared; and, without any wish to fling 
about accusations at random, we must calmly and deliberately 
re-assert our first impression concerning the book, and that is, 
that it contains deadly heresy. 

For in this volume, strangely and most wrongfully headed 
the ‘Communion of Saints,’ Mr, Wilson denied the reality of 
that grace which is the life of all Christ’s faithful servants. He 
denied its existence as an inward principle, and tried to reduce 
it toa mere outward state of favour. How worse than unmean- 
ing must surely be, on this hypothesis, the Collects used by the 
English Church on the feast of the Annunciation and on Easter 
Day! How dare we supplicate that grace be poured ‘info our 
‘ hearts;’ that ‘ by special grace’ good desires be put into our 
minds, if grace be nothing more than outward favour? Well 
was such teaching characterized in a work published some 
months before the ‘Bampton Lectures’ thus glorified in the 
Edinburgh Review : * This is the ordinary language of Socinians, 

and, when used by others, implies, i¢ can hardly be doubted, a 
tendency to their fatal error. It is one of many stratagems 
which minds of a false and mistaken intellectuality employ, 
in the endeavour to escape from a sense of mystery which 
haunts and torments them. And as it proceeds from a dislike 
of mystery, it terminates, if followed to its consequences, in a 
disbelief of the most blessed mystery of the Incarnation of 
our Lord. He who thinks that our Saviour has wrought no 
change in him, will not long believe that He has accomplished 
so much for him. The denial of His work on earth follows 
‘ naturally on a refusal to recognise the crowning blessing which 
‘He now sends us from heaven.’ If it is thought that His 
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‘teaching has only a human efficacy, we must be prepared 
‘for a like indignity to the efficacy of His death. Those 
‘who reject Spiritual Grace will not long accept the Atone- 
‘ ment.’* 

It is in full accordance with his false and dangerous teaching 
on the subject of Grace, that Mr. Wilson suggests in his Essay 
that Constantine might have beneficially so exercised his imperial 
ower as to compel Arians and Catholics to remain at peace. 
n a word, the question whether Christ be our manifested God, 
or a mere creature, is, in Mr. Wilson’s judgment, a matter of 
subordinate importance ! 

It is possible that the author of a pamphlet on ‘ Universalism,’ 
already referred to, may have been too eager in his preface 
(for which, as has been said, this Review is not responsible) in 
pressing upon his readers the intimate connexion between the 
doctrine of the eternity of punishment and that of the Incar- 
nation. But, certainly, those who would impugn his views in 
this respect must be careful not to allege the case of Mr. H. B. 
Wilson as an argument é contrario. 

(y) We turn to the appellant’s Anglican Catena. A learned 
bishop, Dr. Thirlwall, once called these Catena, if we remember 
rightly, ‘instruments of polemical delusion.’ Without going 
quite so far as this, it may be safely admitted that there are few 
such lists which, when closely examined, do not lose a good 
deal of their force; of which an illustration may be seen in the 
brief but searching criticism of the authorities relied on by 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen in a note to Dr. Hannah’s ‘ Bampton 
Lectures.’ Nevertheless, much of the deduction which has to 
be made from such lists, when employed as instruments of 
attack, does not equally apply to them when they are only 
urged by way of defence; and few can fail to recognise the 
weight they exercised on the public mind in the case of Dr. 
Pusey’s sermon on the Eucharist, in the trial of Mr. Gorham, 
of Archdeacon Denison, and others. Take any of these Catene, 
or those in the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ or that in the Bishop of 
Brechin’s defence of himself, or even the one just mentioned, 
put together by Mr. Stephen, and it is cortalaily impossible to 
deny to any of them the number and the weight of the Anglican 
authorities therein adduced. 

But of Mr. Wilson’s Catena on this solemn subject, it may, 
we believe, be fairly said that it is of all such attempts the 
very poorest and weakest that was ever made. The eighteenth 
century was truly enough described by Dr. Pattison, in ‘ Essays 





1 “Lectures on the Study of Theology,’ by the Rev. C. P. Chretien, Fellow of 
Oriel College. (Oxford, 1851. 
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and Reviews,’ as an age when dogmatic theology had ceased to 
exist ; and yet not one single English divine prior to this age 
does Mr. 7 ilson quote. He only” mentions six names : Rust, 
Tillotson, Le Clere, Edmund Law, Whately, and Milman. 
What is the value of such a Catena in the eyes of a theologian? 
Was Rust ever so much as named before as an authority ? 
Tillotson had many virtues and effected some good. His moral 
teaching had much to recommend it; but how many really 
believe him to be of any account in the science of theology ? 
Le Clere was a French Protestant, and never became a member 
of the English Church. Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle 
(barely known to the present generation), took up a theory 
which makes out some souls not to be immortal, and so far 
contradicts even natural religion. Archbishop Whately followed 
in the same direction. Of the great personal merits of the last- 
named prelate we are deeply sensible. He positively despised 
money; he was a man of high moral courage, and utterly 
regardless of popularity ; he was eminently faithful as a friend ; 
he contributed largely towards the re-awakening of some 
neglected sciences. But these gifts did not render him, and, 
we venture to say, will not render him, an authority with theo- 
logians. Of the one living writer cited by Mr. Wilson we 
forbear to say more than this:—Firsély, that his language 
(which we give in a note)" is far more guarded than that 
of Mr. Wilson; and secondly, that ‘a tacit repugnance’ to 
a doctrine does not prove that doctrine to be essentially 
false, unless our fallen nature is to be made the standard of 
appeal, and the words of the Gospel to be received or rejected 
in simple obedience to the approval or ‘repugnance’ of our 
sentiments. 

(8.) We do not dwell upon the question of the withdrawn 
Article, because the reply to that argument, in so far as theology 
is concerned, has been made so often. It was simply withdrawn 
because the views of the Anabaptists on that subject had died 
away in England; just as the same sentiment was manifested 
in Germany “by the change of the words of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, damnamus Anabaptistas into damnamus Origenistas. 
But it is more important to consider the argument suggested by 
Mr. Wilson respecting the liberty supposed to exist on this 
doctrine in the Church of Rome, more especially in France, 
because the first glance at the authorities appealed to by the 





1 «To the seit of hell torments there is, and ever must be, notwithstanding 
the peremptory decrees of dogmatic theology, and the reverential dread in so 
many religious minds of tampering with what seems the language of the New 
Testament, a tacit repugnance.’ Dean Milman, ‘ Hist. Lat. Christianity,’ vol. iv. 
p. 253 (bk. xiv. ch. ii.). 
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appellant seem to make for hima stronger case here than on the 
other grounds which he alleged. We will try to state the case 
fairly. 

There are in this matter more points in common between the 
condition of the Gallican and Anglican Churches than might 
be expected. Thus, for example, the Thirty-nine Articles are 
silent upon the subject: so are-the Tridentine Decrees. But 
the Homilies are most explicit on the endlessness of the con- 
dition of the reprobate: so is the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent.1_ Both Churches receive the Athanasian Creed. Some 
of the greatest Roman writers have explained the grounds on 
which this belief is based, as Van Ess, Balmes, Passaglia; and 
among laymen, M. Nicolas. So among Anglican divines have 
able theologians such as Horbery, Archbishop Dawes, and others. 
Among English and American literary men the existence of an 
ever-during hell has been of late a favourite subject of covert or 
open assault. But in France the attack has been yet more 
extended and é€nergetic ; among the assailants may be speciall 
named the philosopher, Damiron, with the eclectic aed, 
Lamennais, perhaps Lamartine, Jules Simon, Victor Hugo, and 
George Sand.* Further, if a few (as has been said, a very 
few) English divines have employed dangerous and questionable 
language on this subject, we by no means feel sure that it would 
be easy to acquit some Gallican divines, if a similar charge were 
brought against them. 

Let us turn to the volumes to which Mr. Wilson refers us, 
and which have, consequently, been placed in our list at the 
head of this article. The honourable poverty of the French 
clergy is a grievous impediment to the acquisition of a large 
library. It has consequently occurred to the Abbé Migne to 
place within reach of his brethren a series of sixty volumes, 
costing in all something less than 15/. sterling. Of the general 
character of these tomes—which we cannot help suspecting to fall 
short of a very high standard—we may not be able to form a 
judgment without more evidence. The particular volumes by 
the Abbé Le Noir, besides other faults, have one which is 
specially aggravating to the student, namely, that they will 
mention an opinion as being held by S. Chrysostom, S. Basil, 
S. Athanasius, 8S. John Damascene, &e. without one word of 
detailed reference. How are we to find time for the verification 
of such broadcast appeals as these ? 





, 


1 *Prioribus illis verbis, “ Discedite & me,” maxima pcena significatur, qua 
‘ impii plectendi erunt, cm & Dei aspectd quam longissimé ejicientur ; neque ulla 
‘ spes eos consolari poterit, fore aliquando ut tanto bono perfruantur.’—Cat, Conc, 
Trid. Pars Prima, art. vii. § 10. 

2 This list is given by the Abbé Le Noir; of whom more presently. 
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For the present we must be content with such one or two 
references as we have been able to verify; such as those to the 
volumes by M. Le Noir, to S. Augustine, Aquinas, and Van 
Ess. We assert that their views do not substantiate the infer- 
ences which Mr. Wilson would fain draw from them. Let us 
then, first see what they do grant as a ‘ permissible theory on this 
head.’ They admit the lawfulness of holding what is known as 
‘the theory of mitigation ;’ that is to say, that it may please 
God of His great mercy to diminish from time to time, as He in 
His wisdom and justice shall see fit, the external pains suffered 
by the lost. M. Le Noir, in his vague way, declares that the 
fathers just named allow this. With them he conjoins Peter 
Lombard, and several of the schoolmen, Bossuet, S. Francis de 
Sales, the Oriental Church in general, a sermon by the celebrated 
Father Ravignan (who declared this to be the traditional teach- 
ing of the Jesuits), and a dissertation by M. Emery, which 
was examined by the ‘ congregation of the Index’ and declared 
be free from censure.? 

To turn to those whom we have been able to examine, S. 
Augustine certainly speaks of this theory as a lawful one, adding, 
however, that his non-opposition must not be mistaken for 
approbation : Quod quidem non ideo confirmo quoniam non resisto 
(De Civ. Dei xxi. 24). Aquinas also writes: Non fotaliter 
pena tolletur, sed ipsd pend durante misericordia operabitur, eam 
diminuendo (Sum. Theol. Suppl. Qu.c. Art. 3 ad 4). The 
famous Louvain doctor, Van Ess, uses somewhat similar 
language; but he is less decided. Describing it as a satis com- 
munis Scholasticorum doctrina, he yet justly calls attention to 
the fact that S. Augustine regards it as a theory held by few. 
‘ Satis indicat [S. Aug. scilicet] se cum iis non sentire, ac dicit 
‘ illos magis humand commiseratione quam divind auctoritate per- 
* suasos mitiorem opinionem elegisse’ (Estius in lib. iv. Sentent. 
Distinct. 46). 

But, allowing the utmost, do these authors lend real support 
to Mr. Wilson? Surely not one of them. For they, one and 
all, teach that the line of demarcation between the lost and the 
redeemed is eternal: that the one class does not enjoy, that the 
other does enjoy the glory of the beatific vision of God; and 


1 The Abbé Emery was a man of kindly and tolerant spirit, who inter alia 
published a warm defence of the memory of Bacon, whom he regarded as a 
sincere Christian. M. Le Noir does not mention the remarkable fact that Emery 
stopped the further publication of his essay, Sur la Mitigation des peines de 
L'Enfer, and withdrew all unsold copies. Consequently it is scarcely to be 
obtained now. (See Biog. Générale, Art. ‘Emery.’) It is right to add that 
M. Le Noir does give some other detailed references, especially to French authors, 
but we have not the books at hand. 
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further, that the loss of that gracious manifestation of His pre- 
sence is a greater punishment than any that He may please to 
lessen. Need we say that Mr. Wilson would never use such 
language as the following, which is that of the authorities to 
whom he (at least indirectly if not directly) makes appeal :— 

S. Augustine: ‘Quia vita «eterna sanctorum sine fine erit, 
‘ supplicium quoque zternum quibus erit, finem procul dubio non 
‘ habebit’ (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 23). Mr. Liddon, after citing these 
words, adds: ‘Even Hagenbach, who quotes this passage, 
‘ observes, ‘It is superfluous to quote other fathers, inasmuch 
‘ as they all more or less agree” ’ ( Hist. Doctr. vol. i, p. 387). 

Aquinas: ‘ Requiritur quod peena sit saltem duratione infinita. 
‘ Iste error [Origenis] est ab Ecclesia reprobatus’ (ubi supra, 
Qu. xcix. Art. 1, 2). 

Van Ess: ‘Certissimum est Ecclesia dogma, in inferno dam- 
natorum nullam esse redemptionem’ (ubi sup. in lib. iii. 
Distinct. 22, § 3). 

M. Le Noir: ‘In so far as this theory [of Origen] implies 
‘ the negation of the eternal distinction of the two classes (des 
‘ catégories), it is already judged, if not as a formal and incon- 
‘ testible heresy, at any rate as an error contrary to theology 
‘and to reason’ (Dict. des droits de la Raison dans la Foi, 
p. 821). Archdeacon Churton has called attention to the similar 
but even stronger expressions of our own great dogmatic theolo- 
gian, Bishop Pearson, who regarded them as ‘hxc opinionum 
‘ portenta, toties anathemate percussa, per tot secula feliciter 
‘ consopita.’ He added, indeed, that ‘ hae omnia nuper repullu- 
‘ Jasse ac revixisse.’ But it was only for a season then: per- 
chance it may be only for a season now. 

It will not, we trust, seem invidious, if we very briefly reca- 
pitulate the nature of Mr. Wilson's arguments, and what seems 
to us their value. 

(a) Argument from Scripture: absolutely worthless, as tend- 
ing to prove that the Hebrews did not recognise that the exist- 
ence of God Himself was everlasting, without beginning or end. 

(8) Argument from Fathers: no single instance produced of 
a father who definitely and consistently proclaimed even Uni- 
versalist tendencies, and remained sound on the fundamentals of 
the faith. 

(y) Argument from English divines : the weakest and poorest 
attempt at a Catena ever seen. Five names, and of them not 
one prior to the eighteenth century. 





1 Tt was only at this point that Mr. Liddon’s very powerful discourse (preached 
at Sherborne on the occasion of an Ordination by the Bishop of Salisbury) reached 
us. We have much pleasure in calling attention to it, and also to the striking 
Litany in the appendix, composed by the author of the Christian Year. 
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(8) The argument from foreign divines: displays an ignoratio 
elenchi. They teach an endless distinction between the two 
conditions, and Mr. Wilson teaches just the contrary. 

It is more than time to quit this topic. Yet, once again, we 
should like briefly to state our convictions respecting the effects 
of Universalism on any minds that can really persuade them- 
selves (how few, how very few, seem really able to attain to 
this!) that the doctrine so named is the actual truth of God. 
Such a one, we conceive, would reason somewhat as follows :— 
‘Forasmuch as all men will at length be saved, it is obviously 
‘needless to spend time and labour upon Christian missions. 
‘ Nay, why care for the work of the Church at home? Why 
‘ struggle against one’s own special temptations? Whether we 
‘ take part with Cain or Abel, with 8. Stephen or his persecutors, 
‘ with the Christ or the Antichrist, it will be all one in the end.’ 
Yes, such is the voice that is whispering in men’s ears. But 
it the voice of God’s revelation? Is it even the dictate of 
common sense and of sound reason? Or is it only another form 
of the suggestion made of old, ‘ Ye shall not surely die?’ 

That brilliant French writer who combines the passion of a 
woman with the reasoning powers of a man, Madame Dudevant 
(better known by her pseudonym of George Sand) has been 
especially conspicuous in her denunciations of the doctrine in 
question. But does she stop at that point? Not so: in one of 
her latest productions—Mademoiselle la Quintinie—she throws 
down the gauntlet quite as much to Luther as to Loyola. The 
dogme immobile on the nature of God, on heaven or on hell, is 
alike the object of her detestation. But the heroine who is to 
give herself to one who denies all dogma is prepared for this 
step (we should think most justly and logically), by being first 
permitted en souriant de ne pas croire d'une maniére absolue a 
leternelle damnation ; by being able to add, vivement, ‘ Ne me 
parlez pas de Venfer, je n’y jamais cru.’ Justly, we think, did the 
Atheneum describe this tale as portraying a priesthood of infi- 
delity to the full as intolerant as any sons of Calvin or Dominic 
could ever have shown themselves at any period of history. 

We give a glance nearer home. From the eulogy passed 
upon the general tone of the press we must except with regret, 
but most decidedly, the Spectator newspaper. With a sense, 
however, of English fairness which is creditable, it admitted 
into its columns on March 12th, a very courageous and digni- 
fied letter of remonstrance from the Hon. and Rev. W. H. 
Lyttleton, the rector of Hagley. Mr. Lyttleton himself wishes 
to believe that Origen was in the right in those parts of his 
works in which he espoused the side of Dalvendion, but he 
protests against such scorn as is implied in the (so-called) 
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epitaph on the Lord Chancellor which has been handed about, 
and seems surprised that men can write in such a spirit on such 
an awful theme. We own that we do not share the surprise. 
That some men will adopt the view taken by Mr. Lyttleton 
and go no further is true ; but we fear that a proportion, who 
begin to Origenize, will end with the Spectator, and talk about 
the humorous side of the question! A peculiar sense of humour 
it must indeed be which can discover materials for jestings in 
thought connected with that judgment-seat before which we 
must all hereafter stand. Surely for such humourists a prayer 
has been already uttered: Pater, dimitte illis: non enim sciunt 
guid faciunt. 


The question of the degree of licence, permitted by this 
judgment, has now been, to a great extent, anticipated in the 
course of our remarks. It certainly seems to open the door to 
unbounded licence as regards the criticism of Holy Scripture: 
though here the dissent of the two Primates is certainly a very 
important fact when the committal of the Church is being 
discussed, and her future course of action under consideration. 
On the other topic it appears probable that a Court similarly 
composed might condemn a clergyman for preaching Univer- 
salism without any adsolute collision with the decision arrived 
at in the present instance. And here, too, Churchmen will 
naturally lay much stress upon the important letter just pub- 
lished by the Archbishop of Canterbury. That its weight is 
felt on the opposite side is shown by an intolerant letter in the 
Times, from the writer who pest Be himself ‘ Gravestone.’ 

The amount of dogmatic authority against Universalism we 
have tried to give as fairly as we can. With regard to dogmatic 
teaching, on the authority of the Bible, we must own that the 
case seems to present greater difficulties. And this brings us 
face to face with the subject of the Declaration now in process 
of signature among the clergy. We are compelled to speak 
very briefly concerning it, and would have kept silence alto- 
gether were such a course possible. 

To affix a signature to such a paper is, of course, a 
matter for individual consciences. The piety, learning, and 





‘ 1 It is right to give the entire passage. We assure Mr. Lyttleton that nothing 
could be further from our purpose than to ‘mock’ at any serious conviction ; least 
of all at one of which we entertain so profound a horror as that in question. 
‘When, however, an everlasting hell is put forward freely as one of the most 
‘ characteristic and prominent features of the Christian Revelation, in place of the 
‘ kingdom of heaven, we do not see any occasion to ignore the humorous side of so 
* monstrous and horrible a perversion.’—Spectator of March 12, 1864. P. 298. 
That the editor can believe the insinuation we have italicized seems almost 
incredible, bigoted as he evidently is upon this subject. 
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zeal which is represented by the names already appended to the 
list—including as it does several divines who have afforded 
invaluable assistance to this Review—demand our most cordial 
recognition and respect. Very lightly, too, do we weigh that 
Erastian form of objection which would speak of a document 
penned by Lord Westbury almost as if it were the dictum of 
a general Council. The letter of ‘Gravestone,’ and many 
parts of the letters of Mr. Maurice, seem to us to supply 
arguments rather for than against the cause they advocate. 
Thoroughly do we understand, too, the value of a protest 
against the teaching, that ‘the popular hell is a horror inter- 
polated into Christianity.’ } 

But the other part of the declaration is, to our minds, we 
regret to say, not without its difficulties. We do not see quite 
how even such a moderate line of thought as that taken by 
Dr. Hannah in his ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ or the admission of 
Bishop Ellicott, or the differences between our own Church and 
that of Rome on the Canon, can be without their influence 
when we are called upon to consider the following words :— 


‘That the Church of England and Ireland, iz common with the whole 
Catholic Church, maintains without reserve or qualification the inspiration and 
Divine authority of the whole canonical Scriptures, as not only containing, 
but being, the Word of God.’ 


With much diffidence, with a deep sense of responsibility, and 
a feeling of the sincerest regret, we yet feel that even an appeal 
made to us ‘for the love of God’ must not be permitted to 
hurry us into any step, of the propriety of which we do not feel 
thoroughly convinced. The following do strike us as some 
among the difficulties attendant upon such a declaration. 

Does not a Church which denies that the Mosaic ceremonies 
or civil precepts are binding on her children (Article VII.), 
introduce some qualification into our sense of the authority 
of the Old Testament ? 

Does not a large part of the Catholic Church deny (however 
mistakeably) that the Anglican list of Canonical Scriptures does 
constitute the Word of God? 

Do not very great doctors of the early Church admit some- 
thing like degrees of authority among the sacred books, in pro- 
portion to the amount of recognition accorded to them by the 
different Churches? We have not time to go into the evidence 
for such a view as would be implied by an affirmative reply, but 
we believe it to exist and to be producible. 

The words of Bishop Ellicott are:—‘In the case of the 
‘ written Word, viewed on its purely human side, and in ils 


1 Spectator, of March 12, 1864, p. 292. 
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‘ reference to matters previously admitted to have no bearing on 
‘ Divine Truth, we may admit therein the existence of such 
‘ incompleteness, such limitations, and such imperfections as 
‘ belong even to the highest forms of purely truthful human 
‘ testimony.’’ But is not this a sort of reserve and qualification ? 

With regard to the list of publications given at the head 
of this article, it must be confessed that we have not leisure 
to criticise them one by one. But it will be seen that we have 
made some reference to each and all of them, with the excep- 
tion of the Bishop of Oxford’s ‘Charge,’ and the pamphlet 
by Mr. C. E. Prichard. The former of these publications 
strikes us as a very model for compositions of its class. Never, 
we think, has Bishop Wilberforce addressed his clergy with 
more ability or force. But in the point of view in which it 
comes before us here, it must be said that of two anticipations 
respecting the great controversy raging around Christendom, 
one has already proved frustrate ; and the other, we fear, cannot 
possibly be realized at present. The Bishop of Oxford argued 
from the condemnation of Mr. Heath to the probable condemna- 
tion of Mr. Wilson and Dr. Rowland Williams. Certainly, 
technicalities apart, we must repeat our conviction that justice 
has in some way failed. J/—but not otherwise—if Mr. Wilson 
and Dr. Williams have been justly acquitted, then does Mr. 
J. D. Heath seem to us to have sustained no inconsiderable 
wrong. The remaining hope expressed in this ‘ Charge,’ that the 
English Church might add new Articles, must wait, we believe, 
many days before it can be even contemplated as_ possible. 
Many, who deeply regret this present decision of the Judicial 
Committee, might reasonably fear lest the reaction consequent 
upon it might hurry us, if pressed into such action, into evils 
even worse than those at present weighing on us so heavily. 

The subject treated by Mr. Prichard must be discussed at 
some other time. We may then discuss this publication, so 
worthy of the subject and of the writer, and compare with a 
kindred one by Professor Goldwin Smith, so unworthy of its 
subject, so intensely unworthy of its author. 

With a few more observations we must now conclude. It 
is natural to find out that attempts that have failed should 
never have been made. It may be that the pleadings were 
taken on a wrong ground in a legal point of view, and so far, 
the warnings uttered by the Guardian, before the suits were 
commenced, have been undeniably proved to rest upon some 
foundation. But there are those who go much further than this. 
In that brilliant publication, which combines, with many re- 
flections of a deeply suggestive and most religious character, an 


1 « Aids to Faith, p. 417.’ 
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occasional strain of the nineteenth-century form of scepticism 
and worldliness—we mean, of course, the Saturday Review — 
we find it suggested that it would have been wiser and better 
for the prelates of the English Church to have simply ignored, 
from the first, the very existence of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 

Undoubtedly, cases do arise in which such a course may be 
pursued without blame, Take, for example, the book called 
‘ Jashar,’ by the late Dr. Donaldson. The fact that it was 
written in Latin showed at once that it was only addressed 
to the learned, and not to the multitude. Not all the graces 
of its elegant Latinity were able to render it attractive. ‘ We 
‘ are exceedingly sorry (said the Westminster Review for October, 
* 1860) to see that Dr. Donaldson has brought out a second 
‘ edition of the very wild book which he entitles ‘ Jashar.’ It 
‘is an injury to his own reputation, and to the cause of free 
‘ Biblical inquiry.’ 

But such a volume as that of ‘ Essays and Reviews’ is 
a very different matter from a small book in Latin of which 
the vast majority of Englishmen never heard so much as the 
name. A Saturday Reviewer may talk about people bringing 
an old house down upon themselves! In all seriousness, we 
must maintain that it were better that the house should perish, 
than that its leading inmates should so miserably abnegate their 
proper functions as to keep silence at such atime. A Church 
that should have said nothing and done nothing, under such 
circumstances, would be simply cumbering the ground. Better 
as it is, even taking the worst aspect of the case, than to have 
attempted, on such conditions, to preserve the semblance of 
a hollow peace—a peace sure to be broken before long, under 
more unfavourable terms for the defenders. Come legal failure 
rather than this 

‘Careat successibus, opto, 
Quisquis ab eventii facta notanda putat.’ 

We do thoroughly believe in the certainty of a slow under- 
mining of that house whose members cower in dumb terror 
or apathy while the waters rage without. But we do not 
believe that such events, as we have just witnessed, will be 
permitted by God to work the destruction of the Church in 
these realms. 

That the possible licence thus allowed to Universalist tenden- 
cies and to irreverent criticism of Holy Scripture may prove 
dangerous to many souls, it is, alas! impossible to deny. 
And, yet, when we look on either side to other religious com- 
munities, there is surely still abundant cause for thankfulness. 
It is, of course, possible that the two appellants, if tried under 
the principles asserted in the ‘ Westminster Confession,’ must 
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have been convicted. Yes, but at what price? Those bodies 
which retain that ably-drawn but most extreme document are, 
at this moment, placed in the greatest possible difficulty. Their 
ministers sign propositions which not one in a hundred ever 
dreams of asserting from the pulpit. The ablest thinkers 
among them are becoming keenly conscious of the untena- 
bleness of a theory which makes Holy Scripture the svle 
witness and keeper of itself: and the charge that their con- 
fession and its kindred documents ‘ represent the Creator as 
a jealous tyrant;’ that charge was made indeed by an unbe- 
lieving hand, but who, in these days, will assert that it was 
wholly without foundation ? 

Shall we turn to Italy or Spain? We may not draw from 
Dr. Dollinger’s remarkable address at Munich all the inferences 
suggested by it to the ‘ Anglicanus’ of the Times, but that it 
does deserve, under our present circumstances, a careful and 
thoughtful re-perusal. If we turn to France we see one of its 
ablest and most devoted laity barely escaping censure ; while 
the greatest intellect among the Roman Catholics of Germany 
again reiterates his desire for union with the Lutherans. 

That wish we share, that aspiration we re-echo, that day we 
believe is dawning, though our generation will not live to 
witness its meridian blaze of light. We are not latitudinarians ; 
we do not think little of the differences on either side between 
ourselves and other bodies of Christians. But, nevertheless, 
the events of the last few years have made us doubt whether 
any differences, however serious, can be ultimately so strong, 
so attractive as the bond of sympathy which must exist between 
all who heartily accept the mystery of the Incarnation, who 
worship the same Lord and Saviour their manifested God. 
Above the tumult of discordant voices, above the halls where 
law rather than equity claims to reign, we seem to catch a 
glimpse of a banner, reared of old, the Labarum that con- 
fronted heathendom. It may be heathendom again that another 
generation will have to meet. Even now the assailants are 
seen to attack, not this or that distinctive feature of Rome, or 
Augsburg, Lambeth, or Geneva, but truths hitherto cherished 
by all—nay, the very assertion of such a thing as a dogmatic 
faith of any kind or sort. We are, indeed, most anxious that 
opponents, such as the authors of the paper on the Holy 
Gospels in a recent number of Fraser's Magazine, and the lay- 
churchman who contributes to Macmillan’s Magazine, should 
be fairly met, for they (though in some points, we think, 
seriously mistaken) at any rate deserve respect. The purely 
legal view, adopted by the Judicial Committee, has indeed, we 
must remember, been exercised in turn in favour of each of 
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two great parties in the English Church. To our eyes techni- 
cality and determination to press every possible consideration 
into the service of the appellants seem to us, in the present 
instance, to have been extreme. That the Judgment on one 
point, at least, is very perilous to the souls of men we do most 
sorrowfully believe. But we will not yet despair, but that by 
prayer and watchfulness the evil thus wrought may yet be 
over-ruled to good, and turn to God’s glory and to the good of 
His Church, not only in our country but throughout Christen- 
dom at large. 
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{Nore To Pace 231, & Sqq.] 
To the Editor of ‘Tue CuristiAN REMEMBRANCER.’ 


Dear Si1r,—Many of your readers have probably observed a 
correspondence in the Guardian newspaper, in which I was led 
to admit that I had done injustice (though quite unintentionally) 
to the views of Ewald respecting our Lord. An article in the 
National Review (No. 1, for July, 1855) represented him as ex- 
plaining away the miracle of Cana and the resurrection of 
Lazarus; and, strangely enough, the article “ Lazarus,” in Dr. 
Smith’s new dictionary, tended, in part, to confirm the asser- 
tions of the National Reviewers. But the author of this 
article—the Rev. E. H. Plumptre—discovered that he was mis- 
taken, and was hence induced both to acknowledge his own 
error, and to call attention, though in a courteous and Christian 
temper, to my equally erroneous statement. What Ewald 
really does hold may be gathered partly from Mr. Plumptre’s 
letters in the Guardian, and still more from the following com- 
munication, which the writer kindly permits me to publish :— 


‘ January 28th, 1864. 

‘My Dear Sin,—I am half disposed to make a guess at authorship, and 
address you in a much more familiar form, but I suppose I ought not, and 
refrain, Writing to you, therefore, as a reviewer only, I wish to thank you for 
the kindly tone of your letter in the Guardian, and to say that it encow 
me to open a more direct communication with you personally on one point, 
about which, in that letter, you say that you are still in doubt, sc. Ewald’s 
acceptance of the great miracle of the Resurrection. 

‘T should not have thought it necessary to take this step if the evidence 
which might terminate the doubt lay before you in the volume to which you 
would naturally turn—the “ Christus und seine Zeit” —but it does not lie there. 
That volume ends in its narrative with the Burial, and the section which 
follows, and seems to complete the book—“ Die Ewige Verherrlichung”—is hardly 
more than a bright bewildering mist. It was through reading that section, 
and looking on it as Ewald’s substitute for the fact of the Resurrection, that 
I was led to take the view I did of his language as to the raising of Lazarus. 

‘In the following volume, however, of the history of Israel, the mist clears 
away, and there is an approach to a Confession of Faith (“ Gesch. Isr.” vi. p. 69). 
“No fact in history stands on firmer ground than that Christ rose from the 
dead and appeared again to His disciples, and that this their beholding Him 
again was the starting-point of their new and higher faith, and of all their 
Christian activity. And it is just as certain that they saw in Him not a common 
man, no spirit or phantom rising, as in the legends that men tell, from the 
world of the grave, but the only Son of God, a Being of sovereign might and 
superhuman nature.”! This, I imagine, is the highest point he reaches. If 
he were asked as to the further mystery of the Incarnation, the answer, I fear, 
would be, that it was by the presence, the indwelling of the Divine Eternal 
Spirit in the man Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph, that He became the 





1 See also “ Christus,” p. 502 
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Son of God. I should be glad to hear that there were the materials for a 
different answer in his book on the first three Gospels. I confess I cannot 
find them in the “ Christus.” 

‘Measured by the standard of the Church’s faith, this is, of course, heretical, 
distinctly the reproduction, modified by the change in our forms of thought 
and speech, of an ancient heresy, and it involves the rejection, on arbitrary 
critical grounds, of portions of the Gospel history. 

‘ But looked on as the measure of truth which a man has reached, working 
his way out of the atmosphere of unbelief in which he had grown up, and 
throwing aside the “ traditions of the elders” of German rationalism, looked 
on as giving proof of a reverential love for the holiness and majesty of Christ, 
and of unbelief in an actual revelation in Him, accompanied by supernatural 
energies, of the mind ani will of God—there is, I think, much to command our 
sympathy, much to make us judge ourselves, much to give us hope for him. 


‘Iam, my dear Sir, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
*E. H. Prumprre. 
* The Writer of the Article on “ Ernest Renan” in CHRISTIAN 
REMEMBRANCER, January, 1864, 


From this it will be seen that we were certainly wrong in 
classing Ewald with writers like Strauss and Renan, who alto- 
gether deny the supernatural. He is far removed from them, 
not only in temper, but in that he expresses a sincere belief in 
our Lord’s miracles, and especially in the crowning miracle of 
the Resurrection. But, unhappily, Ewald does not yet appear 


to accept the mystery of the Holy Incarnation; and while, 
therefore, we fully recognise his immense moral and religious 
superiority to writers of the schools above named, we cannot 
but think that the arguments directed by M. Renan against 
Channing, on the score of logical inconsistency, are but too 
valid against the position of Ewald also. In a word, however 
glad we may be that, even by a happy inconsistency, men should 
believe in the supernatural, we still doubt whether any intel- 
lectual platform can be found between a pantheizing rationalism 
and the acceptance of the Nicene Creed. Regretting, however, 
to have done injustice to any one, and to have misled your 
readers in any degree, I take the earliest opportunity of cor- 
recting the above mistake, and of thanking Mr. Plumptre for 
his valuable communications. 


I remain, Str, yours obediently, 
THe AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE ON Ernest RENAN. 





1 I have since referred to the Drei ersten Evangelien, and find that Ewald’s 
treatment of this question is as I supposed. The history of the Baptism repre- 
sents one view, the older and simpler one, of the influence of the Divine Spirit 
on the mind of Christ ; that of the Conception introduces another, later and 
more difficult, yet rising out of the true thought that the infinite greatness of 
His life could not have begun with the moment of the Baptism.—P. 171. 

E. H. P. 





NOTICES. 


An able discourse on Genesis xxii. 1—14, by the Rev. Dr. Kay, the Prin- 
cipal of Bishop’s College, has reached us from Calcutta. It is entitled, 
‘The Lord will provide; or, Abraham’s Faith in God’s Love.’ Its great 
merit consists in its exposition of the way in which Rationalism creates 
a very large portion of the difficulties which it professes to find in Holy 
Scripture. 


Those who are reading Aristotle’s Ethics for the first time (and many 
more advanced students besides) will find most valuable assistance in a 
‘ Paraphrase of the First Book,’ by the Rev. H. W. Chandler, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford (Rivingtons). It is executed in a masterly 
manner, and we sincerely trust that the author will receive such en- 
couragement as may induce him to continue a work so worthily begun. 


‘The Priest’s Prayer-Book,’ edited by two Clergymen (Masters). We 
have no hesitation in saying that this ought to become a classical 
work in the Church of England. It is intended to bind, and is usually 
sold bound, up with the Oxford Ruby Octavo Edition. That edition is 
comprised in 174 pages; the ‘ Priest’s Prayer-Book’ takes up 144: the 
two therefore together make a most convenient pocket volume. There is 
scarcely any possible call which a parish priest could have, whether with 
regard to a collective number or to individual cases, which will not find 
the appropriate office here. With respect to the former: we have offices 
for a clerical meeting ; for a missionary meeting ; for a meeting of district 
visitors ; for the reconciliation of a penitent, &. With respect to the 
latter, we will take twelve consecutive examples. For a blind person ; for 
a sick woman in childbed ; after a miscarriage ; for a sick child ; after an 
accident ; before an operation ; in great bodily pain; for one insensible or 
deranged ; for sleeplessness ; after attempted suicide; for one who has 
lived carelessly ; with an unmarried woman after childbirth. Then in the 
third part we have a kind of miscellaneous assistances. For example :— 
Office for a night-school ; office for a Sunday-school ; office for a Bible- 
class ; scheme for a cottage lecture; notes on confession, &c. And 
a very great amount of experience, combined with common sense, 
which characterizes the whole book, may perhaps be best exemplified 
by two of the cautions given with respect to the last head, that of all 
others viewed with most suspicion to Englishmen— The natural director 
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‘of a wife is her husband; of a child, its parents; and nothing but 
‘ grave faults of omission or commission can excuse the interposition of 
‘ any other person, even of a priest.’ 

‘The advice given should be of an eminently practical nature, and 
‘ should take, as a rule, the common-sense view of a subject.’ 

The collects, which must amount to some three or four hundred in 
number, are taken from ‘a great variety of service-books of the Eastern 
and Western Church.’ So say the Editors. To any liturgical scholar, the 
wonderful research into all kinds of offices in all kinds of rituals makes 
the volume a marvel of industry; while the few prayers for which no 
pattern could be found, and which had to be composed by the Editors 
themselves, so exactly resemble primitive or medieval collects, that it 
would be a curious ecclesiastical riddle to distinguish one from the other. 


It will be perhaps sufficient to acknowledge the publication of a work by 
Mr. Isaac Williams, in his ‘Psalms interpreted of Christ’ (Rivingtons). 
There is the same reverential spirit, the same fulness of Scripture know- 
ledge, and the same earnest desire not to neglect the hidden truths of 
Holy Scripture, which are the well-known and valued characteristics of 
the writer’s other works. If occasionally the allegorical spirit and mystical 
intention seems to be carried to excess, it must be remembered that these 
interpretations are not put forward de fide: and in these days it may well 
be that we can afford a tension of the bow in this direction, when, what is 
called, common sense and very common-place theology is so much the 
fashion—for it is no more than a fashion. 


Mr. Orby Shipley’s ‘Lyra Messianica’ (Longmans) is not only a beau- 
tifully-printed book, but it contains some poems—chiefly translations from 
mediwval sources—which are not to be found elsewhere. It claims com- 
panionship to another interesting volume, ‘ Lyra Eucharistica, collected 
by the pious diligence of the same editor. -We trust to have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing these volumes at greater length. 


The Sixth Edition of ‘The Baptistery’ (J. H. and J. Parker) attests 
both the popularity and usefulness of this very remarkable poem. It 
appears in a portable form, with the well-known etchings on a reduced 
scale. 


‘The Events of the Month’ (Mozley) deserves the praise of invention. 
It is a magazine and newspaper: in the latter function it purports to be a 
sort of ‘Annual Register’ in monthly form, if we may be allowed the 
lrishism. The notion is a good one, though we think a more practised 
political writer would perhaps do it better. A really good current index of 
facts isa great desideratum. The miscellaneous portion of this periodical 
is very good indeed ; and altogether it will be a useful work for parish 
reading-rooms and working men’s clubs. 


Mr. Arthur Malet has occupied his time very profitably to himself by 
giving us ‘A Metrical Version of the Psalms’ (Rivingtons). The verses 
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are often pretty, but they are not the Psalms. The thing attempted to 
be done cannot be done: Hebrew poetry has its own character, the modern 
rhyme has its own character: and the two things are essentially incon- 
gruous. 


‘The Records of Cork,’ by Dr. Maziere Brady (Longmans), is a remark- 
able work. It does for a single diocese, and that an Irish diocese, what has 
scarcely been done for any English one. It is a tolerably complete Fusti 
Corcagienses, and presents very full, and we have no doubt very accurate, 
information on the diocesan and parochial annals of Cork. It is a sort of 
Newoourt and Antony Wood, with something of the County History and 
Church history also. The work reaches to three volumes, and shows that 
there is both scholarship and love of antiquities in our silent sister. 


‘ Short Readings for Sundays’ (J. H. and J. Parker) is a volume prettily 
illustrated, and written with some skill. It is intended as a specimen of 
the way in which a Sunday-school lesson may be made interesting. 


‘The Floral Decoration of Churches, Part II.’ (Mozley), will be found 
useful in directing the uninformed energies of the young people who at 
Easter and Christmas are too often allowed strange vagaries in the way of 
floral emblems in our churches. Here is a very practical guide, which we 
can strongly recommend, with one exception. A decoration to be floated 
on the water of the font we strongly object to. Except for a christening, 
the font ought never to have water init. At the time of the baptism the 
water is to be poured in ; and the water of baptism ought to be carefully 
drained off. 


The ‘Case of the Rev. Alfred Poole’ has probably been long since for- 
gotten ; but it presents a curious chapter in our recent ecclesiastical annals, 
and one which is not altogether creditable to high authorities. Mr. Masters 
has published, and it is a somewhat late publication, all the documents 
connected with the case. They may some day be important in the way 
of reference. 


Mr. Robert Liddell has published a plain and practical sermon on 
‘ Inspiration’ (Masters), with a view to existing disputes. 


The Warden of S. Augustine’s, Canterbury, has shown, in a little pub- 
lication called ‘ The Saintly Character : Addresses to Members of a Devo- 
tional Society’ (Canterbury: S. Augustine’s Press), that it is possible to 
carry out the original intention of Wesley in a sober and at the same time 
fervid spirit. 


Some very remarkable Sermons—posthumous sermons, we regret to say 
—by Dr. MacNeece, of .Trinity College, Dublin, have been published by 
Dr. Butcher (Hodges and Smith). Dr. MacNeece was Archbishop King’s 
Lecturer in Divinity, and in this capacity he wrote an able Lecture on 
Inspiration. The Trinity College Lectures show an accomplished divine ; 
and Dr. MacNeece’s parochial labours and success show that the academic 
had not spoiled the parish priest. 
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‘The Cottage Commentary on S. Luke’ (Masters) appears to be sound 
and practical. We have, however, our doubts whether the multiplication 
of all these aids to Sunday-school teaching, vade-mecums for visiting, and 
hints for extempore lectures, and heads for catechetical instruction, do not 
rather tend to impair the use of thought and personal reflection. Clerical 
cram-books may be an evil. 


‘ Avrillon’s Guide for passing Lent holily’ (J. H. and J. Parker) is one 
of those devotional manuals which we owe to Dr. Pusey. It has been long 
out of print, and was valuable as a scarce book. We are glad to welcome 
a new—the third—edition. 
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